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The Belton Estate 


CHAPTER I 
THE REMNANTS OF THE AMEDROZ FAMILY 


Mrs. AmMeproz, the wife of Bernard Amedroz, Esq., 
of Belton Castle, and mother of Charles and Clara 
Amedroz, died when those children were only eight 
and six years old, thereby subjecting them to the great- 
est misfortune which children born in that sphere of 
life can be made to suffer. And, in the case of this 
boy and girl the misfortune was aggravated greatly 
by the peculiarities of the father’s character. Mr. 
Amedroz was not a bad man,—as men are held to be 
bad in the world’s esteem. He was not vicious,—was 
not a gambler or a drunkard,—was not self-indulgent 
to a degree that brought upon him any reproach; nor 
was he regardless of his children. But he was an idle, 
thriftless man, who, at the age of sixty-seven, when 
the reader will first make his acquaintance, had as yet 
done no good in the world whatever. Indeed he had 
done terrible evil; for his son Charles was now dead,— 
had perished by his own hand,—and the state of things 
which had brought about this woful event had been 
chiefly due to the father’s neglect. 

Belton Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in 
a small but beautifully wooded park, close under the 
Quantock hills in Somersetshire; and the little town 
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of Belton clusters round the park gates. Few Eng- 
lishmen know the scenery of England well, and the 
prettinesses of Somersetshire are among those which 
are the least known. But the Quantock hills are very 
lovely, with their rich valleys lying close among them, 
and their outlying moorlands running off towards 
Dulverton and the borders of Devonshire,—moorlands 
which are not flat, like Salisbury Plain, but are 
broken into ravines and deep watercourses and rugged 
dells hither and thither; where old oaks are standing, 
in which life seems to have dwindled down to the last 
spark; but the last spark is still there, and the old oaks 
give forth their scanty leaves from year to year. 

In among the hills, somewhat off the high road from 
Minehead to Taunton, and about five miles from the 
sea, stands the little town, or village, of Belton, and 
the modern house of Mr. Amedroz, which is called 
Belton Castle. The village,—for it is in truth no more, 
though it still maintains a charter for a market, and 
there still exists on Tuesdays some pretence of an 
open sale of grain and butcher’s meat in the square be- 
fore the church-gate,—contains about two thousand per- 
sons. That and the whole parish of Belton did once,— 
and that not long ago,—belong to the Amedroz fam- 
ily. They had inherited it from the Beltons of old, 
an Amedroz having married the heiress of the family. 
And as the parish is large, stretching away to Ex- 
moor on one side, and almost to the sea on the other, 
containing the hamlet of Redicote, lying on the Taun- 
ton high road,—Redicote, where the post-office is 
placed, a town almost in itself, and one which is now 
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much more prosperous than Belton,—as the property 
when it came to the first Amedroz had limits such as 
these, the family had been considerable in the county. 
But these limits had been straitened in the days of the 
grandfather and the father of Bernard Amedroz; and 
he, when he married a Miss Winterfield of Taunton, 
was thought to have done very well, in that mortgages 
were paid off the property with his wife’s money to 
such an extent as to leave him in clear possession of an 
estate that gave him two thousand a year. As Mr. 
Amedroz had no grand neighbours near him, as the 
place is remote and the living therefore cheap, and 
as with this income there was no question of an- 
nual visits to London, Mr. and Mrs. Amedroz might 
have done very well with such of the good things of the 
world as had fallen to their lot. And had the wife 
lived such would probably have been the case; for the 
Winterfields were known to be prudent people. But 
Mrs. Amedroz had died young, and things with Bernard 
Amedroz had gone badly. 

And yet the evil had not been so much with him as 
with that terrible boy of his. The father had been 
nearly forty when he married. He had then never done 
any good; but as neither had he done much harm, the 
friends of the family had argued well of his future 
career. After him, unless he should leave a son be- 
hind him, there would be no Amedroz left among the 
Quantock hills; and by some arrangement in respect 
to that Winterfield money which came to him on his 
marriage,—the Winterfields having a long-dated con- 
nection with the Beltons of old,—the Amedroz property 
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was, at Bernard’s marriage, entailed back upon a dis- 
tant Belton cousin, one Will Belton, whom no one had 
seen for. many years, but who was by blood nearer to 
the squire, in default of. children of his own, than any 
other of his relatives. And now Will Belton was the 
heir to Belton Castle; for Charles Amedroz, at the age 
of twenty-seven, had found the miseries of the world 
to be too many for him, ae had put an end to them 
and to himself. 

Charles had been a clever fellow,—a very clever fel- 
low in the eyes of his father. Bernard Amedroz knew 
that he himself was not a clever fellow, and admired 
his son accordingly; and when Charles had been ex- 
pelled from Harrow for some boyish freak,—in his 
vengeance against a neighbouring farmer, who had re- 
ported to the school authorities the doings of a few 
beagles upon his land, Charles had cut off the heads 
of all the trees in a young fir plantation,—his father 
was proud of the exploit. When he was rusticated a 
second time from Trinity, and when the father received 
an intimation that his son’s name had better be taken 
from the College books, the squire was not so well | 
pleased; but even then he found some delight in the 
stories which reached him of his son’s vagaries; and 
when the young man commenced Bohemian life in 
London, his father did nothing to restrain him. Then 
there came the old story—debts, endless debts; and lies, 
endless lies. During the two years before his death, 
his father paid for him, or undertook to pay, nearly 
ten thousand pounds, sacrificing the life assurances 
which were to have made provision for his daughter ; 
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sacrificing, to a great extent, his own life income,— 
sacrificing everything, so that the property might not 
be utterly ruined at his death. That Charles Amedroz 
should be a brighter, greater man than any other 
Amedroz, had still been the father’s pride. At the 
last visit which Charles had paid to Belton his father 
had called upon him to pledge himself solemnly that 
his sister should not be made to suffer by what had 
been done for him. Within a month of that time he 
had blown his brains out in his London lodgings, thus 
making over the entire property to Will Belton at his 
father’s death. At that last pretended settlement with 
his father and his father’s lawyer, he had kept back 
the mention of debts as heavy nearly as those to which 
he had owned; and there were debts of honour, too, 
of which he had not spoken, trusting to the next event 
at Newmarket to set him right. The next event at 
Newmarket had set him more wrong than ever, and so 
there had come an end to everything with Charles 
Amedroz. 

This had happened in the spring, and the afflicted 
father,—afflicted with the double sorrow of his son’s 
terrible death and his daughter’s ruin,—had declared 
that he would turn his face to the wall and die. But 
the old squire’s health, though far from strong, was 
stronger than he had deemed it, and his feelings, sharp 
enough, were less sharp than he had thought them; 
and when a month had passed by, he had discovered 
that it would be better that he should live, in order 
that his daughter might still have bread to eat and a 
house of her own over her head. Though he was now 
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an impoverished man, there was still left to him the 
means of keeping up the old home; and he told him- 
self that it must, if possible, be so kept that a few 
pounds annually might be put by for Clara. The old 
carriage-horses were sold, and the park was let to a 
farmer, up to the hall door of the castle. So much the 
squire could do; but as to the putting by of the few 
pounds, any dependence on such exertion as that on 
his part would, we may say, be very precarious. 
Belton Castle was not in truth a castle. Immedi- 
ately before the front door, so near to the house as 
merely to allow of a broad road running between it 
and the entrance porch, there stood an old tower, 
which gave its name to the residence,—an old square 
tower, up which the Amedroz boys for three genera- 
tions had been able to climb by means of the ivy and 
broken stones in one of the inner corners,—and this 
tower was a remnant of a real castle that had once 
protected the village of Belton. The house itself was 
an ugly residence, three stories high, built in the time 
of George II., with low rooms and long passages, and 
an immense number of doors. It was a large unat- 
tractive house,—unattractive, that is, as regarded its 
own attributes,—but made interesting by the beauty of 
the small park in which it stood. Belton Park did not, 
perhaps, contain much above a hundred acres, but the 
land was so broken into knolls and valleys, in so many 
places was the rock seen to be cropping up through 
the verdure, there were in it so many stunted old oaks, 
so many points of vantage for the lover of scenery, 
that no one would believe it to be other than a .con- 
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siderable domain. The farmer who took it, and who 
would not under any circumstances undertake to pay 
more than seventeen shillings an acre for it, could 
not be made to think that it was in any way consid- 
erable. But Belton Park, since first it was made a 
park, had never before been regarded after this fash- 
ion. Farmer Stovey, of the Grange, was the first man 
of that class who had ever assumed the right to pasture 
his sheep in Belton chase,—as the people around were 
still accustomed to call the woodlands of the estate. 

It was full summer at Belton, and four months had 
now passed since the dreadful tidings had reached the 
castle. It was full summer, and the people of the vil- 
lage were again going about their ordinary business; 
and the shop-girls, with their lovers from Redicote, 
were again to be seen walking among the oaks in the 
park on a Sunday evening; and the world in that dis- 
trict of Somersetshire was getting itself back into its 
grooves. The fate of the young heir had disturbed the 
grooves greatly, and had taught many in those parts 
to feel that the world was coming to an end. They 
had not loved young Amedroz, for he had been haughty 
when among them, and there had been wrongs com- 
mitted by the dissolute young squire, and grief had 
come from his misdoings upon more than one house- 
hold; but to think that he should have destroyed him- 
self with his own hand! And then, to think that Miss 
Clara would become a beggar when the old squire 
should die! All the neighbours around understood the 
whole history of the entail, and knew that the prop- 
erty was to go to Will Belton. Now Will Belton was 
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not a gentleman! So, at least, said the Belton folk, 
who had heard that the heir had been brought up as 
a farmer somewhere in Norfolk. Will Belton had 
once been at the Castle as a boy, now some fifteen 
years ago, and then there had sprung up a great quar- 
rel between him and his distant cousin Charles ;— 
and Will, who was rough and large of stature, had 
thrashed the smaller boy severely; and the thing had 
grown to have dimensions larger than those which 
generally attend the quarrels of boys; and Will had 
said something which had shown how well he under- 
stood his position in reference to the estate ;—and 
Charles had hated him. So Will had gone, and had 
been no more seen among the oaks whose name he 
bore. And the people, in spite of his name, regarded 
him as an interloper. To them, with their short mem- 
ories and scanty knowledge of the past, Amedroz was 
more honourable than Belton, and they looked upon 
the coming man as an intruder. Why should not Miss 
Clara have the property? Miss Clara had never done 
harm to any one! 

Things got back into their old grooves, and at the 
end of the third month the squire was once more seen 
in the old family pew at church. He was a large man, 
who had been very handsome, and who now, in his 
yellow leaf, was not without a certain beauty of manli- 
ness. He wore his hair and his beard long; before his 
son’s death they were grey, but now they were very 
white. And though he stooped, there was still a dig- 
nity in his slow step,—a dignity that came to him 
from nature rather than from any effort. He was a 
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man who, in fact, did little or nothing in the world,— 
whose life had been very useless; but he had been 
gifted with such a presence that he looked as though 
he were one of God’s nobler creatures. Though al- 
ways dignified he was ever affable, and the poor liked 
him better than they might have done had he passed 
his time in searching out their wants and supplying 
them. They were proud of their squire, though he 
had done nothing for them. It was something to them 
to have a man who could so carry himself sitting in 
the family pew in their parish church. They knew 
that he was poor, but they all declared that he was 
never mean. He was a real gentleman,—was this 
last Amedroz of the family; therefore they curtsied 
low, and bowed on his reappearance among them, and 
made all those signs of reverential awe which are com- 
mon to the poor when they feel reverence for the pres- 
ence of a superior. 

Clara was there with him, but she had shown her- 
self in the pew for four or five weeks before this. 
She had not been at home when the fearful news had 
reached Belton, being at that time with a certain lady 
who lived on the further side of the county, at Peri- 
vale,—a certain Mrs. Winterfield, born a Folliott, a 
widow, who stood to Miss Amedroz in the place of an 
aunt. Mrs. Winterfield was, in truth, the sister of a 
gentleman who had married Clara’s aunt,—there hav- 
ing been marriages and intermarriages between the 
Winterfields and the Folliotts, and the Belton- 
Amedroz families. With this lady in Perivale, which 
I maintain to be the dullest little town in England, 
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Miss Amedroz was staying when the news reached her 
father, and when it was brought direct from London to 
herself. Instantly she had hurried home, making the 
journey with all imaginable speed though her heart 
was all but broken within her bosom. She had found 
her father stricken to the ground, and it was the more 
necessary, therefore, that she should exert herself. It 
would not do that she also should yield to that long- 
ing for death which terrible calamities often produce 
for a season. 

Clara Amedroz, when she first heard the news of 
her brother’s fate, had felt that she was for ever 
crushed to the ground. She had known too well what 
had been the nature of her brother’s life, but she had 
not expected or feared any such termination to his 
career as this which had now come upon him—to the 
terrible affliction of all belonging to him. She felt at 
first, as did also her father, that she and he were an- 
nihilated as regards this world, not only by an endur- 
ing grief, but also by a disgrace which would never al- 
low her again to hold up her head. And for many a 
long year much of this feeling clung to her ;—clung 
to her much more strongly than to her father. But 
strength was hers to perceive, even before she had 
reached her home, that it was her duty to repress both 
the feeling of shame and the sorrow, as far as they 
were capable of repression. Her brother had been 
weak, and in his weakness had sought a coward’s es- 
cape from the ills of the world around him. She must 
not also be a coward! Bad as life might be to her 
henceforth, she must endure it with such fortitude as 
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she could muster. So resolving she returned to her 
father, and was able to listen to his railings with a 
fortitude that was essentially serviceable both to him 
and to herself. 

“Both of you! Both of you!” the unhappy father 
had said in his woe. “The wretched boy has destroyed 
you as much as himself!” ‘No, sir,” she had an. 
swered, with a forbearance in her misery, which, ter- 
rible as was the effort, she forced herself to accom- 
plish for his sake. “It is not so. No thought of that 
need add to your grief. My poor brother has not hurt 
me ;—not in the way you mean.” “He has ruined us 
all,” said the father; “root and branch, man and 
woman, old and young, house and land. He has 
brought the family to an end;—ah me, to such an 
end!” After that the name of him who had taken 
himself from among them was not mentioned between 
the father and daughter, and Clara settled herself to 
the duties of her new life, striving to live as though 
there was not great sorrow around her—as though no 
cloud-storm had burst over her head. 

The family lawyer, who lived at Taunton, had com- 
municated the fact of Charles’s death to Mr. Belton, 
and Belton had acknowledged the letter with the or- 
dinary expression of regret. The lawyer had alluded 
to the entail, saying that it was improbable that Mr. 
Amedroz would have another son. To this Belton had 
replied that for his cousin Clara’s sake he hoped that 
the squire’s life might be long spared. The lawyer 
smiled as he read the wish, thinking to himself that 
luckily no wish on the part of Will Belton could in- 
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fluence his old client either for good or evil. What 
man, let alone what lawyer, will ever believe in the 
sincerity of such a wish as that expressed by the 
heir to a property? And yet where is the man who 
will not declare to himself that such, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be his own wish? 

Clara Amedroz at this time was not a very young 
lady. She had already passed her twenty-fifth birth- 
day, and in manners, appearance, and habits was, at 
any rate, as old as her age. She made no pretence to 
youth, speaking of herself always as one whom cir- 
cumstances required to take upon herself age in ad- 
vance of her years. She did not dress young, or live 
much with young people, or correspond with other 
girls by means of crossed letters; nor expect that, for 
her, young pleasures should be provided. Life had 
always been serious with her; but now, we may say, 
since the terrible tragedy in the family, it must be 
solemn as well as serious. The memory of her brother 
must always be upon her; and the memory also of the 
fact that her father was now an impoverished man, on 
whose behalf it was her duty to care that every shill- 
ing spent in the house did its full twelve pennies’ 
worth of work. There was a mixture in this of deep 
tragedy and of little care, which seemed to destroy 
for her the poetry as well as the pleasure of life. The 
poetry and tragedy might have gone hand in hand to- 
gether; and so might the cares and pleasures of life 
have done, had there been no black sorrow of which 
she must be ever mindful. But it was her lot to have 
to scrutinize the butcher’s bill as she was thinking of 
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her brother’s fate; and to work daily among small 
household things while the spectre of her brother’s 
corpse was ever before her eyes. 

A word must be said to explain how it had come 
to pass that the life led by Miss Amedroz had been 
more than commonly serious before that tragedy had 
befallen the family. The name of the lady who stood 
to Clara in the place of an aunt has been already men- 
tioned. When a girl has a mother, her aunt may be 
little or nothing to her. But when the mother is 
gone, if there be an aunt unimpeded with other family 
duties, then the family duties of that aunt begin— 
and are assumed sometimes with great vigour. Such 
had been the case with Mrs. Winterfield. No woman 
ever lived, perhaps, with more conscientious ideas of 
her duty as a woman than Mrs. Winterfield of Pros- 
pect Place, Perivale. And this, as I say it, is in- 
tended to convey no scoff against that excellent lady. 
She was an excellent lady—unselfish, given to self-re- 
straint, generous, pious, looking to find in her reli- 
gion a safe path through life—a path as safe as the 
facts of Adam’s fall would allow her feet to find. She 
was a woman fearing much for others, but fearing 
also much for herself, striving to maintain her house 
in godliness, hating sin, and struggling with the weak- 
ness of her humanity so that she might not allow her- 
self to hate the sinners. But her hatred for the sin 
she found herself bound at all times to pronounce— 
to show it by some act at all seasons. To fight the 
devil was her work—was the appointed work of every 
living soul, if only living souls could be made to ac- 
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knowledge the necessity of the task. Now an aunt of 
that kind, when she assumes her duties towards a 
motherless niece, is apt to make life serious. 

But, it will be said, Clara Amedroz could have re- 
belled; and Clara’s father was hardly made of such 
stuff that obedience to the aunt would be enforced on 
her by parental authority. Doubtless Clara could have 
rebelled against her aunt. Indeed, I do not know that 
she had hitherto been very obedient. But there were 
family facts about these Winterfield connections which 
would have made it difficult for her to ignore her so- 
called aunt, even had she wished to do so. Mrs. 
Winterfield had twelve hundred a year at her own dis- 
posal, and she was the only person related to the 
Amedroz family from whom Mr. Amedroz had a right 
to have expectations on his daughter’s behalf. Clara 
had, in a measure, been claimed by the lady, and the 
father had made good the lady’s claim, and Clara had 
acknowledged that a portion of her life was due to 
the demands of Perivale. These demands had un- 
doubtedly made her life serious. 

Life at Perivale was a very serious thing. As re- 
gards amusement, ordinarily so called, the need of any 
such institution was not acknowledged at Prospect 
House. Food, drink, and raiment were acknowledged 
to be necessary to humanity, and, in accordance with 
the rules of that house, they were supplied in plenty, 
and good of their kind. Such ladies as Mrs. Winter- 
field generally keep good tables, thinking no doubt that 
the eatables should do honour to the grace that is 
said for them. And Mrs. Winterfield herself always 
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wore a thick black silk dress,—not rusty or dowdy with 
age,—but with some gloss of the silk on it; giving 
away, with secret, underhand, undiscovered charity, 
her old dresses to another lady of her own sort, on 
whom fortune had not bestowed twelve hundred a 
year. And Mrs. Winterfield kept a low, four-wheeled, 
one-horsed little phaeton, in which she made her pil- 
grimages among the poor of Perivale, driven by the 
most solemn of stable-boys, dressed up in a white 
great coat, the most priggish of hats, and white cot- 
ton gloves. At the rate of five miles an hour was she 
driven about, and this driving was to her the amuse- 
ment of life. But such an occupation to Clara Ame- 
droz assisted to make life serious. 

In person Mrs. Winterfield was tall and thin, wear- 
ing on her brow thin braids of false hair. She had 
suffered much from acute ill health, and her jaws were 
sunken, and her eyes were hollow, and there was a 
look of woe about her which seemed ever to be tell- 
ing of her own sorrows in this world and of the sor- 
rows of others in the world to come. Ill-nature was 
written on her face, but in this her face was a false 
face. She had the manners of a cross, peevish 
woman; but her manners also were false, and gave 
no proper idea of her character. But still, such as 
she was, she made life very serious to those who were 
called upon to dwell with her. 

I need, I hope, hardly say that a young lady such 
as Miss Amedroz, even though she had reached the 
age of twenty-five,—for at the time to which I am now 
alluding she had nearly done so,—and was not young 
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of her age, had formed for herself no plan of life in 
which her aunt’s money figured as a motive power. 
She had gone to Perivale when she was very young, 
because she had been told to do so, and had con- 
tinued to go, partly from obedience, partly from habit, 
and partly from affection. An aunt’s dominion, when 
once well established in early years, cannot easily be 
thrown altogether aside—even though a young lady 
have a will of her own. Now Clara Amedroz had a 
strong will of her own, and did not at all,—at any 
rate in these latter days,—belong to that school of 
divinity in which her aunt shone almost as a professor. 
And this circumstance, also, added to the seriousness 
of her life. But in regard to her aunt’s money she 
had entertained no established hopes; and when her 
aunt opened her mind to her on that subject, a few 
days before the arrival of the fatal news at Perivale, 
Clara, though she was somewhat surprised, was by 
no means disappointed. Now there was a certain 
Captain Aylmer in the question, of whom in this 
opening chapter it will be necessary to say a few 
words. 

Captain Frederic Folliott Aylmer was, in truth, the 
nephew of Mrs. Winterfield, whereas Clara Amedroz 
was not, in truth, her niece. And Captain Aylmer 
was also Member of Parliament for the little borough 
of Perivale, returned altogether on the Low Church 
interest,—for a devotion to which, and for that alone, 
Perivale was noted among boroughs. These facts to- 
gether added not a little to Mrs. Winterfield’s influ- 
ence and professional power in the place, and gave a 
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dignity to the one-horse chaise which it might not 
otherwise have possessed. But Captain Aylmer was 
only the second son of his father, Sir Anthony Aylmer, 
who had married a Miss Folliott, sister of our Mrs. 
Winterfield. On Frederic Aylmer his mother’s estate 
was settled. That and Mrs. Winterfield’s property lay 
in the neighbourhood of Perivale; and now, on the 
occasion to which I am alluding, Mrs. Winterfield 
thought it necessary to tell Clara that the property 
must all go together. She had thought about it, and 
had doubted about it, and had prayed about it, and 
now she found that such a disposition of it was her 
duty. 

“T am quite sure you're right, aunt,’ Clara had 
said. She knew very well what had come of that 
provision which her father had attempted to make for 
her, and knew also how great were her father’s ex- 
pectations in regard to Mrs. Winterfield’s money. 

“T hope I am; but I have thought it right to tell 
you. I shall feel myself bound to tell Frederic. I 
have had many doubts, but I think I am right.” 

“T am sure you are, aunt. What would he think 
of me, if, at some future time, he should have to find 
that I had been in his way?” 

“The future time will not be long now, my dear.” 

“T hope it may; but long or short, it is better so.” 

“T think it is, my dear; I think it is. I think it is 
my duty.” 

It must be understood that Captain Aylmer was 
member for Perivale on the Low Church interest, and 
that, therefore, when at Perivale he was decidedly a 
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Low Churchman. I am not aware that the peculiarity 
stuck to him very closely at Aylmer Castle, in York- 
shire, or among his friends in London; but there was 
no hypocrisy in this, as the world goes. Women in 
such matters are absolutely false if they be not sin- 
cere; but men, with political views, and with much of 
their future prospects in jeopardy also, are allowed to 
dress themselves differently for different scenes. 
Whatever be the peculiar interest on which a man 
goes into Parliament, of course he has to live up to 
that in his own borough. Whether malt, the fran- 
chise, or teetotalism be his rallying point, of course 
he is full of it when among his constituents. But it 
is not desirable that he should be full of it also at his 
club. Had Captain Aylmer become Prime Minister, 
he would no doubt, have made Low Church bishops. 
It was the side to which he had taken himself in that 
matter,—not without good reasons. And he could say 
a sharp word or two in season about vestments; he 
was strong against candles, and fought for his side 
fairly well. No one had good right to complain of 
Captain Aylmer as being insincere; but had his aunt 
known the whole history of her nephew’s life, I doubt 
whether she would have made him her heir,—thinking 
that in doing so she was doing the best for the good 
cause. 

The whole history of her niece’s life she did know, 
and she knew that Clara was not with her, heart and 
soul. Had Clara left the old woman in doubt on this 
subject, she would have been a hypocrite. Captain 
Aylmer did not often spend a Sunday at Perivale, but 
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when he did, he went to church three times, and sub- 
mitted himself to the yoke. He was thinking of the 
borough votes quite as much as of his aunt’s money, 
and was carrying on his business after the fashion of 
men. But Clara found herself compelled to maintain 
some sort of a fight, though she also went to church 
three times on Sunday. And there was another rea- 
son why Mrs. Winterfield thought it right to mention 
Captain Aylmer’s name to her niece on this occasion. 

“T had hoped,” she said, “that it might make no 
difference in what way my money was left.” 

Clara well understood what this meant, as will, prob- 
ably, the reader also. “I can’t say but what it will 
make a difference,” she answered, smiling; “but I 
shall always think that you have done right. Why 
should I stand in Captain Aylmer’s way?” 

“T had hoped your ways might have been the 
same,” said the old lady, fretfully. 

“ But they cannot be the same.” 

“No; you do not see things as he sees them. 
Things that are serious to him are, I fear, only light 
to you. Dear Clara, would I could see you more in 
earnest as to the only matter that is worth our earnest- 
ness.” Miss Amedroz said nothing as to the Cap- 
tain’s earnestness, though, perhaps, her ideas as to his 
ideas about religion were more correct than those held 
by Mrs. Winterfield. But it would not have suited her 
to raise any argument on that subject. “I pray for 
you, Clara,” continued the old lady; “and will do so 
as long as the power of prayer is left to me. I hope,— 
I hope you do not cease to pray for yourself?” 
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“T endeavour, aunt.” 

“Tt is an endeavour which, if really made, never 
fails.” 

Clara said nothing more, and her aunt also re- 
mained silent. Soon afterwards, the four-wheeled car- 
riage, with the demure stable-boy, came to the door, 
and Clara was driven up and down through the 
streets of Perivale in a manner which was an injury 
to her. She knew that she was suffering an injustice, 
but it was one of which she could not make complaint. 
She submitted to her aunt, enduring the penances that 
were required of her; and, therefore, her aunt had 
opportunity enough to see her shortcomings. Mrs. 
Winterfield did see them, and judged her accordingly. 
Captain Aylmer, being a man and a Member of Par- 
liament, was called upon to bear no such penances, 
and, therefore, his shortcomings were not suspected. 

But, after all, what title had she ever possessed to 
entertain expectations from Mrs. Winterfield? When 
she thought of it all in her room that night she told 
herself that it was strange that her aunt should have 
spoken to her in such a way on such a subject. But, 
then, so much had been said to her on the matter by 
her father, so much, no doubt, had reached her aunt’s 
ears also, the hope that her position with reference to 
the rich widow at Perivale might be beneficial to her 
had been so often discussed at Belton as a make-weight 
against the extravagance of the heir, there had al- 
ready been so much of this mistake, that she taught 
herself to perceive that the communication was needed. 
“Tn her honesty she has not chosen to leave me with 
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false hopes,” said Clara to herself. And at that mo- 
ment she loved her aunt for her honesty. 

Then, on the day but one following this conversa- 
tion as to the destiny of her aunt’s property, came the 
terrible tidings of her brother’s death. Captain 
Aylmer, who had been in London at the time, hurried 
down to Perivale, and had been the first to tell Miss 
Amedroz what had happened. The words spoken be- 
tween them then had not been many, but Clara knew 
that Captain Aylmer had been kind to her; and when 
he had offered to accompany her to Belton, she had 
thanked him with a degree of gratitude which had al- 
most seemed to imply more of regard between them than 
Clara would have acknowledged to exist. But in mo- 
ments such as those, soft words may be spoken and 
hands may be pressed without any of that meaning 
which soft words and the grasping of hands generally 
carry with them. As far as Taunton Captain Aylmer 
did go with Miss Amedroz, and there they parted, he 
on his journey up to town, and she for her father’s 
desolate house at Belton. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HEIR PROPOSES TO VISIT HIS COUSINS 


Ir was full summer at Belton, and the sweet scent 
of the new hay filled the porch of the old house with 
fragrance, as Clara sat there alone with her work. 
Immediately before the house door, between that and 
the old tower, there stood one of Farmer Stovey’s hay- 
carts, now empty, with an old horse between the shafts 
looking as though he were asleep in the sun. Imme- 
diately beyond the tower the men were loading an- 
other cart, and the women and children were chat- 
tering as they raked the scattered remnants up to the 
rows. Under the shadow of the old tower, but in 
sight of Clara as she sat in the porch, there lay the 
small beer-barrels of the hay-makers, and three or four 
rakes were standing erect against the old grey wall. 
It was now eleven o’clock, and Clara was waiting for 
her father, who was not yet out of his room. She 
had taken his breakfast to him in bed, as was her 
custom; for he had fallen into idle ways, and the lux- 
ury of his bed was, of all his remaining luxuries, the 
one that he liked the best. After awhile he came 
down to her, having an open letter in his hand. Clara 
saw that he intended either to show it to her or to 
speak of it, and asked him therefore, with some tone 
of interest in her voice, from whom it had come. 
But Mr. Amedroz was fretful at the moment, and in- 
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stead of answering her began to complain of his ten- 
ant’s ill-usage of him. 

“What has he got his cart there for? I haven't 
let him the road up to the hall door. I suppose he will 
bring his things into the parlour next.” 

“T rather like it, papa:” 

“Do you? I can only say that you’re lucky in your: 
tastes. I don’t like it, I can tell you.” 

“Mr. Stovey is out there. Shall I ask him to have 
the things moved further off?” 

“No, my dear,—no. I must bear it, as I do all the 
rest of it. What does it matter? There'll be an end 
of it soon. He pays his rent, and I suppose he is right 
to do as he pleases. But I can’t say that I like it.” 

“Am I to see the letter, papa?” she asked, wishing 
to turn his mind from the subject of the hay-cart. 

“Well, yes. I brought it for you to see; though 
perhaps I should be doing better if I burned it, and 
said nothing more about it. It is a most impudent pro- 
duction; and heartless,—very heartless.” 

Clara was accustomed to such complaints as these 
from her father. Everything that everybody did 
around him he would call heartless. The man pitied 
himself so much in his own misery, that he expected 
to live in an atmosphere of pity from others; and 
though the pity doubtless was there, he misdoubted it. 
He thought that Farmer Stovey was cruel in that he 
had left the hay-cart near the house, to wound his 
eyes by reminding him that he was no longer master 
of the ground before his own hall door. He thought 
that the women and children were cruel to chatter 
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so near his ears. He almost accused his daughter of 
cruelty, because she had told him that she liked the 
contiguity of the hay-making. Under such circum- 
stances as those which enveloped him and her, was it 
not heartless in her to like anything? It seemed to 
him that the whole world of Belton should be drowned 
* in woe because of his misery. 

“Where is it from, papa?” she asked. 

“There, you may read it. Perhaps it is better that 
you should know that it has been written.’ Then 
she read the letter, which was as follows :— 

“Plaistow Hall,—July, 186—.” 

Though she had never before seen the hand- 
writing, she knew at once from whence came the let- 
ter, for she had often heard of Plaistow Hall. It was 
the name of the farm at which her distant cousin, 
Will Belton, lived, and her father had more than once 
been at the trouble of explaining to her, that though 
the place was called a hall, the house was no more 
than a farmhouse. He had never seen Plaistow Hall, 
and had never been in Norfolk; but so much he could 
take upon himself to say, “They call all the farms 
halls down there.” It was not wonderful that he 
should dislike his heir; and, perhaps, not unnatural 
that he should show his dislike after this fashion. 
Clara, when she read the address, looked up into her 
father’s face. ‘“ You know who it is now,” he said. 
And then she read the letter. 

“Plaistow Hall, July, 186—. 
“My bDEaR Sir, 
“T have not written to you before since your 
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bereavement, thinking it better to wait awhile; but 
I hope you have not taken me to be unkind in 
this, or have supposed me to be wunmindful of 
your sorrow. Now I take up my pen, hoping that I 
may make you understand how greatly I was dis- 
tressed by what has occurred. I believe I am now the 
nearest male relative that you have, and as such I 
am very anxious to be of service to you if it may be 
possible. Considering the closeness of our connection, 
and my position in reference to the property, it seems 
bad that we should never meet. I can assure you that 
you would find me very friendly if we could manage 
to come together. 

. “T should think nothing of running across to Bel- 
ton, if you would receive me at your house. I could 
come very well before harvest, if that would suit you, 
and would stay with you for a week. Pray give my 
kindest regards to my cousin Clara, whom I can only 
just remember as a very little girl. She was with her 
aunt at Perivale when I was at Belton as a boy. She 
shall find a friend in me if she wants a friend. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
“W. BELTON.” 


Clara read the letter very slowly, so that she might 
make herself sure of its tone and bearing before she 
was called upon by her father to express her feeling 
respecting it. She knew that she would be expected 
to abuse it violently, and to accuse the writer of vul- 
garity, insolence, and cruelty; but she had already 
learned that she must not allow herself to accede to 
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all her father’s fantasies. For his sake, and for his 
protection, it was necessary that she should differ from 
him, and even contradict him. Were she not to do 
so, he would fall into a state of wailing and complain- 
ing that would exaggerate itself almost to idiotcy. And 
it was imperative that she herself should exercise her 
own opinion on many points, almost without reference 
to him. She alone knew how utterly destitute she 
would be when he should die. He, in the first days of 
his agony, had sobbed forth his remorse as to her 
ruin; but, even when doing so, he had comforted him- 
self with the remembrance of Mrs. Winterfield’s 
money, and Mrs. Winterfield’s affection for his 
daughter. And the aunt, when she had declared her 
purpose to Clara, had told herself that the provision 
made for Clara by her father was sufficient. To 
neither of them had Clara told her own position. She 
could not inform her aunt that her father had given up 
to the poor reprobate who had destroyed himself all 
that had been intended for her. Had she done so she 
would have been asking her aunt for charity. Nor 
would she bring herself to add to her father’s misery, 
by destroying the hopes which still supported him. 
She never spoke of her own position in regard to 
money, but she knew that it had become her duty to 
live a wary, watchful life, taking much upon herself 
in their impoverished household, and holding her own 
opinion against her father’s when her doing so became 
expedient. So she finished the letter in silence, and 
did not speak at the moment when the movement of 
her eyes declared that she had completed the task. 
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“Well,” said he. 

“T do not think my cousin means badly.” 

“You don’t! I do, then. I think he means very 
badly. What business has he to write to me, talking 
of his position?” 

“T can’t see anything amiss in his doing so, papa. 
I think he wishes to be friendly. The property will 
be his some day, and I don’t see why that should not 
be mentioned, when there is occasion.” 

“Upon my word, Clara, you surprise me. But 
women never understand delicacy in regard to money. 
They have so little to do with it, and think so little 
about it, that they have no occasion for such deli- 
eacy.” 

Clara could not help the thought that to her mind 
the subject was present with sufficient frequency to 
make delicacy very desirable, if only it were practic- 
able. But of this she said nothing. “And what an- 
swer will you send to him, papa?” she asked. 

“None at all. Why should I trouble myself to 
write to him?” 

“T will take the trouble off your hands.” 

“ And what will you say to him?” 

“T will ask him to come here, as he proposes.” 

me@lara 

“Why not, papa? He is the heir to the property, 
and why should he not be permitted to see it? There 
are many things in which his co-operation with you 
might be a comfort to you. I can’t tell you whether 
the tenants and people are treating you well, but he 
can do so; and, moreover, I think he means to be 
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kind. I do not see why we should quarrel with our 
cousin because he is the heir to your property. It is 
not through any doing of his own that he is so.” 

This reasoning had no effect upon Mr. Amedroz, but 
his daughter’s resolution carried the point against him 
in spite of his want of reason. No letter was written 
that day, or on the next; but on the day following a 
formal note was sent off by Clara, in which Mr. Bel- 
ton was told that Mr. Amedroz would be happy to 
receive him at Belton Castle. The letter was written 
by the daughter, but the father was responsible for the 
formality. He sat over her while she wrote it, and 
nearly drove her distracted by discussing every word 
and phrase. At last, Clara was so annoyed with her 
own production, that she was almost tempted to write 
another letter unknown to her father; but the formal 
note went. 


“My DEAR SIR, 

“T am desired by my father to say that he will be 
happy to receive you at Belton Castle, at the time fixed 
by yourself. 

“Yours truly, 
“CLARA AMEDROZ.” 
There was no more than that, but that had the de- 
sired effect; and by return of post there came a re- 
joinder, saying that Will Belton would be at the Castle 
on the fifteenth of August. “They can do without me 
for about ten days,” he said in his postscript, writing 
in a familiar tone, which did not seem to have been at 
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all checked by the coldness of his cousin’s note,— 
“as our harvest will be late; but I must be back for 
a week’s work before the partridges.” 

“ Heartless! quite heartless!” Mr. Amedroz said as 
he read this. “ Partridges! to talk of partridges at 
such a time as this!” 

Clara, however, would not acknowledge that she 
agreed with her father; but she could not altogether 
restrain a feeling on her own part that her cousin’s 
good humour towards her and Mr. Amedroz should 
have been repressed by the tone of her letter to him. 
The man was to come, however, and she would not 
judge of him until he was there. 

In one house in the neighbourhood, and in only one, 
had Miss Amedroz a friend with whom she was inti- 
mate; and as regarded even this single friend, the 
intimacy was the effect rather of circumstances than 
of real affection. She liked Mrs. Askerton, and saw 
her almost daily; but she could hardly tell herself that; 
she loved her’ neighbour. 

In the little town of Belton, close to the church, 
there stood a pretty, small house, called Belton Cot- 
tage. It was so near the church that strangers al- 
ways supposed it to be the parsonage; but the rectory 
stood away out in the country, half a mile from the 
town, on the road to Redicote, and was a large house, 
three stories high, with grounds of its own, and very 
ugly. Here lived the old bachelor rector, seventy years 
of age, given much to long absences when he could 
achieve them, and never on good terms with his bishop. 
His two curates lived at Redicote, where ere was a 
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second church. Belton Cottage, which was occupied 
by Colonel Askerton and Mrs. Askerton, was on the 
Amedroz property, and had been hired some two years 
since by the Colonel, who was then a stranger in the 
country and altogether unknown to the Belton people. 
But he had come there for shooting, and therefore his 
coming had been understood. Even as long ago as 
two years since, there had been neither use nor pro- 
priety in keeping the shooting for the squire’s son, 
and it had been let with the cottage to Colonel Ask- 
erton. So Colonel Askerton had come there with his 
wife, and no one in the neighbourhood had known any- 
thing about them. Mr. Amedroz, with his daughter, 
had called upon them, and gradually there had grown 
up an intimacy between Clara and Mrs. Askerton. 
There was an opening from the garden of Belton Cot- 
tage into the park, so that familiar intercourse was 
easy, and Mrs. Askerton was a woman who knew well 
how to make herself pleasant to such another woman 
as Miss Amedroz. 

The reader may as well know at once that rumours 
prejudicial to the Askertons reached Belton before 
they had been established there for six months. At 
Taunton, which was twenty miles distant, these 
rumours were very rife, and there were people there 
who knew with accuracy,—though probably without 
a grain of truth in their accuracy,—every detail in the 
history of Mrs. Askerton’s life. And something, too, 
reached Clara’s ears—something from old Mr. Wright, 
the rector, who loved scandal, and was very ill-natured. 
“A very nice woman,” the rector had said; “but she 
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does not seem to have any belongings in particular.” 
“She has got a husband,” Clara had replied with some 
little indignation, for she had never loved Mr. Wright. 
“Yes; I suppose she has got a husband.’ Then 
Clara had, in her own judgment, accused the rector 
of lying, evil-speaking, and slandering, and had in- 
creased the measure of her cordiality to Mrs. Askerton. 
But something more she had heard on the same sub- 
ject at Perivale. “Before you throw yourself into 
close intimacy with the lady, I think you should know 
something about her,’ Mrs. Winterfield had said to 
her. “I do know something about her; I know that 
she has the manners and education of a lady, and that 
she is living affectionately with her husband, who is 
devoted to her. What more ought I to know?” “If 
you really know all that, you know a great deal,” Mrs. 
Winterfield had replied. 

“Do you know anything against her, aunt?” Clara 
asked, after a pause. 

There was another pause before Mrs. Winterfield 
answered. “No, my dear; I cannot say that I do. 
But I think that young ladies, before they make inti- 
mate friendships, should be very sure of their friends.” 

“You have already acknowledged that I know a 
great deal about her,” Clara replied. And then the 
conversation was at an end. Clara had not been quite 
ingenuous, as she acknowledged to herself. She was 
aware that her aunt would not permit herself to re- 
peat rumours as to the truth of which she had no ab- 
solute knowledge. She understood that the weakness 
of her aunt’s caution was due to the old lady’s sense 
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of charity and dislike of slander. But Clara had 
buckled on her armour for Mrs. Askerton, and was 
glad, therefore, to achieve her little victory. When 
we buckle on our armour in any cause, we are apt to 
go on buckling it, let the cause become as weak as it 
may; and Clara continued, her intimacy with Mrs. 
Askerton, although there was something in the lady’s 
modes of speech, and something also in her modes of 
thinking, which did not quite satisfy the aspirations of 
Miss Amedroz as to a friend. 

Colonel Askerton himself was a pleasant, quiet man, 
who seemed to be contented with the life which he was 
leading. For six weeks in April and May he would go 
up to town, leaving Mrs. Askerton at the cottage,—as 
to which, probably jovial, absence in the metropolis 
there seemed to be no spirit of grudging on the part 
of the wife. On the first of September a friend would 
come to the cottage and remain there for six weeks’ 
shooting; and during the winter the Colonel and his 
wife always went to Paris for a fortnight. Such had 
been their life for the last two years; and thus ;—so said 
Mrs. Askerton to Clara,—did they intend to live as 
long as they could keep the cottage at Belton. So- 
ciety at Belton they had none, and,—as they said,— 
desired none. Between them and Mr. Wright there 
was only a speaking acquaintance. The married cu- 
rate at Redicote would not let his wife call on Mrs. 
Askerton, and the unmarried curate was a_hard- 
worked, clerical hack,—a parochial minister at all 
times and seasons, who went to no houses except the 
houses of the poor, and who would hold communion 
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with no man, and certainly with no woman, who 
would not put up with clerical admonitions for Sun- 
day backslidings. Mr. Amedroz himself neither re- 
ceived guests nor went as a guest to other men’s 
houses. He would occasionally stand for a while at 
the gate of the Colonel’s:garden, and repeat the list 
of his own woes as long as his neighbour would stand 
there to hear it. But there was no society at Belton, 
and Clara, as far as she herself was aware, was the 
only person with whom Mrs. Askerton held any so- 
cial intercourse, except what she might have during 
her short annual holiday in Paris. 

“Of course, you are right,” she said, when Clara 
told her of the proposed coming of Mr. Belton. “If 
he turn out to be a good fellow, you will have gained 
a great deal. And should he be a bad fellow, you 
will have lost nothing. In either case you will know 
him, and considering how he stands towards you, that 
itself is desirable.” 

“ But if he should annoy papa?” 

“In your papa’s condition, my dear, the coming 
of any one will annoy him. At least, he will say so; 
though I do not in the least doubt that he will like 
the excitement better even than you will.” 

“T can’t say there will be much excitement to 
me.” 

“No excitement in a young man’s coming into the 
house! Without shocking your propriety, allow me 
to say that that is impossible. Of course, he is com- 
ing to see whether he can’t make matters all right 
by marrying you,” 
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“ That’s nonsense, Mrs. Askerton.” 

“Very well. Let it be nonsense. But why 
shouldn’t he? It’s just what he ought to do. He 
hasn’t got a wife; and, as far as I know, you haven't 
got a lover.” 

“T certainly have not got a lover.” 

“Our religious nephew at Perivale does not seem 
to be of any use.” 

“T wish, Mrs. Askerton, you would not speak of 
Captain Aylmer in that way. I don’t know any man 
whom I like so much, or at any rate better, 
than Captain Aylmer; but I hate the idea that 
no girl can become acquainted with an unmarried 
man without having her name mentioned with his, 
and having to hear ill-natured remarks of that 
kind.” 

“T hope you will learn to like this other man much 
better. Think how nice it will be to be mistress of 
the old place after all. And then to go back to the 
old family name! If I were you I would make up 
my mind not to let him leave the place till I had 
brought him to my feet.” 

“Tf you go on like that I will not speak to you 
about him again.” 

“Or rather not to my feet,—for gentlemen have 
laid aside the humble way of making love for the last 
twenty years at least; but I don’t know whether the 
women haven’t gained quite as much by the change 
as the men.” 

“As I know nothing will stop you when you once 
get into a vein of that kind, I shall go,” said Clara. 
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“ And till this man has come and gone I shall not 
mention his name again in your presence.” 

“So be it,’ said Mrs. Askerton; “but as I will 
promise to say nothing more about him, you need not 
go on his account.” But Clara had got wp, and did 
leave the cottage at once. 


CHAPTER III 
WILL BELTON 


Mr. Betton came to the castle, and nothing further 
had been said at the cottage about his coming. Clara 
had seen Mrs. Askerton in the meantime frequently, 
but that lady had kept her promise—almost to Clara’s 
disappointment. For she—though she had in truth dis- 
liked the proposition that her cousin could be coming 
with any special views with reference to herself had 
nevertheless sufficient curiosity about the stranger to 
wish to talk about him. Her father, indeed, men- 
tioned Belton’s name very frequently, saying some- 
thing with reference to him every time he found him- 
self in his daughter’s presence. A dozen times he 
said that the man was heartless to come to the house 
at such a time, and he spoke of his cousin always as 
though the man were guilty of a gross injustice in 
being heir to the property. But not the less on that 
account did he fidget himself about the room in which 
Belton was to sleep, about the food that Belton was 
to eat, and especially about the wine that Belton was 
to drink. What was he to do for wine? The stock 
of wine in the cellars at Belton Castle was, no doubt, 
very low. The squire himself drank a glass or two of 
port daily, and had some remnant of his old treasures 
by him, which might perhaps last him his time; and 
occasionally there came small supplies of sherry from 
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the grocer at Taunton; but Mr. Amedroz pretended to 
think that Will Belton would want champagne and 
claret;—and he would continue to make these sugges- 
tions in spite of his own repeated complaints that the 
man was no better than an ordinary farmer. “I’ve 
no doubt he’ll like beer,’ said Clara. “ Beer!” said 
her father, and then stopped himself, as though he 
were lost in doubt whether it would best suit him to 
scorn his cousin for having so low a taste as that 
suggested on his behalf, or to ridicule his daughter’s 
idea that the household difficulty admitted of so con- 
venient a solution. 

The day of the arrival at last came, and Clara cer- 
tainly was in a twitter, although she had steadfastly 
resolved that she would be in no twitter at all. She 
had told her aunt by letter of the proposed visit, and 
Mrs. Winterfield had expressed her approbation, say- 
ing that she hoped it would lead to good results. Of 
what good results could her aunt be thinking? The 
one probable good result would surely be this—that 
relations so nearly connected should know each other. 
Why should there be any fuss made about such a visit? 
But, nevertheless, Clara, though she made no outward 
fuss, knew that inwardly she was not as calm about 
the man’s coming as she would have wished herself 
to be. 

He arrived about five o’clock in a gig from Taunton. 
Five was the ordinary dinner hour at Belton, but it 
had been postponed till six on this day, in the hope 
that the cousin might make his appearance at any 
rate by that hour. Mr. Amedroz had uttered various 
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complaints as to the visitor’s heartlessness in not hav- 
ing written to name the hour of his arrival, and, was 
manifestly intending to make the most of the griev- 
ance should he not present himself before six ;—but 
this indulgence was cut short by the sound of the 
gig wheels. Mr. Amedroz and his daughter were 
sitting in a small drawing-room, which looked ont to 
the front of the house and he, seated in his accus- 
tomed chair, near the window, could see the arrival. 
For a moment or two he remained quiet in his chair, 
as though he would not allow so insignificant a thing 
as his cousin’s coming to ruffle him;—but he could 
not maintain this dignified indifference, and before 
Belton was out of the gig he had shuffled out into the 
hall. 

Clara followed her father almost unconsciously and 
soon found herself shaking hands with a big man, over 
six feet high, broad in the shoulders, large limbed, with 
bright grey eyes, a large mouth, teeth almost too perfect 
and a well-formed nose, with thick short brown hair 
and small whiskers which came but half-way down 
his cheeks—a decidedly handsome man with a florid 
face, but still, perhaps, with something of the promised 
roughness of the farmer. But a more good-humoured 
looking countenance Clara felt at once that she had 
never beheld. 

“And you are the little girl that I remember when 
I was a boy at Mr. Folliott’s?” he said. His voice 
was clear, and rather loud, but it sounded very pleas- 
antly in that sad old house. 

“Yes; I am the little girl,” said Clara, smiling. 
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“ Dear, dear! and that’s twenty years ago now,” said 
he. 

“But you oughtn’t to remind me of that, Mr. Bel- 

“Oughtn’t I? Why not?” 

“ Because it shows how very old I am.” 

“ Ah, yes;—to be sure. But there’s nobody here 
that signifies. How well I remember this room ;— 
and the old tower out there. It isn’t changed a bit!” 

“Not to the outward eye, perhaps,” said the squire. 

“That’s what I mean. So they’re making hay still. 
Our hay has been all up these three weeks. I didn’t 
know you ever meadowed the park,” here he trod 
with dreadful severity upon the corns of Mr. Amedroz, 
but he did not perceive it. And when the squire mut- 
tered something about a tenant, and the inconvenience 
of keeping land in his own hands, Belton would have 
gone on with the subject had not Clara changed the 
conversation. The squire complained bitterly of this 
to Clara when they were alone saying that it was 
very heartless. 

She had a little scheme of her own,—a plan ar- 
ranged for the saying of a few words to her cousin 
on the earliest opportunity of their being alone to- 
gether,—and she contrived that this should take place 
within half an hour after his arrival, as he went 
through the hall up to his room. “Mr. Belton,” she 
said, “I’m sure you will not take it amiss if I take 
a cousin’s privilege at once and explain to you some- 
thing of our way of living here. My dear father is 
not very strong.” 
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“He is much altered since I saw him last.” 

“Oh, yes. Think of all that he has had to bear! 
Well, Mr. Belton, the fact is, that we are not so well 
off as we used to be, and are obliged to live in a very 
quiet way. You will not mind that?” 

SWhoewded 

“T take it very kind of you, your coming all this 
way to see us ——” 

“T’d have come three times the distance.” 

“But you must put up with us as you find us, you 
know. The truth is we are very poor.” 

“Well, now;—that’s just what I wanted to know. 
One couldn’t write and ask such a question; but I was 
sure I should find out if I came.” 

“You’ve found it out already, you see.” 

“As for being poor, it’s a thing I don’t think 
very much about,—not for young people. But it 
isn’t comfortable when a man gets old. Now 
what I want to know is this; can’t something be 
done?” 

“The only thing to do is to be very kind to him. 
He has had to let the park to Mr. Stovey, and he 
doesn’t like talking about it.” 

“But if it isn’t talked about, how can it be 
mended?” 

“Tt can’t be mended?” 

“We'll see about that. But Ill be kind to him; 
you see if I ain’t. And I'll tell you what, I’ll be kind 
to you too, if you'll let me. You have got no brother 
now.” 

“No,” said Clara; “I have got no brother now.” 
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Belton was looking full into her face, and saw that 
her eyes had become clouded with tears. 

“TI will be your brother,” said he. “ You see if I 
don’t. When I say a thing I mean it. I will be your 
brother.” And he took her hand, caressing it, and 
showing her that he was not in the least afraid of her. 
He was blunt in his bearing, saying things which her 
father would have called indelicate and heartless, as 
though they gave him no effort, and placing himself 
at once almost in a position of ascendency. This 
Clara had not intended. She had thought that her 
farmer cousin, in spite of the superiority of his pros- 
pects as heir to the property, would have acceded to 
her little hints with silent acquiescence; but instead 
of this he seemed prepared to take upon himself the 
chief part in the play that was to be acted between 
them. “Shall it be so?” he said still holding her 
hand. 

“You are very kind.” 

“T will be more than kind; I will love you dearly 
if you will let me. You don’t suppose that I have 
looked you up here for nothing. Blood is thicker than 
water, and you have nobody now so near to you as I 
am. I don’t see why you should be so poor, as the 
debts have been paid.” 

“Papa has had to borrow money on his life interest 
in the place.” 

“That’s the mischief! Never mind. We'll see if 
we can’t do something. And in the meantime don’t 
make a stranger of me. Anything does for me. Lord 
bless you! if you were to see how I rough it some- 
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times! I can eat beans and bacon with any one; and 
what’s more, I can go without ’em if I can’t get ’em.” 

“We'd better get ready for dinner now. I always 
dress, because papa likes to see it.” This she said 
as a hint to her cousin that he would be expected to 
change his coat, for her father would have been an- 
noyed had his guest sat down to dinner without such 
ceremony. Will Belton was not very good at taking 
hints; but he did understand this, and made the nec- 
essary change in his apparel. 

The evening was long and dull, and nothing oc- 
curred worthy of remark except the surprise mani- 
fested by Mr. Amedroz when Belton called his daugh- 
ter by her Christian name. This he did without the 
slightest hesitation, as though it were the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for him to do. She was his 
cousin, and cousins of course addressed each other in 
that way. Clara’s quick eye immediately saw her 
father’s slight gesture of dismay, but Belton caught 
nothing of this. The squire took an early opportunity 
of calling him Mr. Belton with some little peculiarity 
of expression; but this was altogether lost upon Will, 
who five times in the next five minutes addressed 
“Clara” as though they were already on the most in- 
timate terms. She would have answered him in the 
same way, and would have called him Will, had she 
not been afraid of offending her father. 

Mr. Amedroz had declared his purpose of coming 
down to breakfast during the period of his cousin’s 
visit, and at half-past nine he was in the parlour. 
Clara had been there some time, but had not seen her 
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cousin. He entered the room immediately after her 
father, bringing his hat with him in his hand, and 
wiping the drops of perspiration from his brow. 
“You have been out, Mr. Belton,” said the squire. 

“ All round the place, sir. Six o’clock doesn’t often 
find me in bed, summer or winter. What’s the use of 
laying in bed when one has had enough of sleep?” 

“But that’s just the question,” said Clara; “ whether 
one has had enough at six o’clock.” 

“Women want more than men, of course. ‘A man, 
if he means to do any good with land, must be 
out early. The grass will grow of itself at nights, 
but it wants looking after as soon as the daylight 
comes.” 

“T don’t know that it would do much good to the 
grass here,” said the squire, mournfully. 

“As much here as anywhere. And indeed I’ve got 
something to say about that.” He had now seated 
himself at the breakfast-table, and was playing with 
his knife and fork. “I think, sir, you’re hardly mak- 
ing the best you can out of the park.” 

“We won’t mind talking about it, if you please,” 
said the squire. 

“Well; of course I won’t, if you don’t like it; but 
upon my word you ought to look about you; you ought 
indeed.” 

“Tn what way do you mean?” said Clara. 

“Tf your father doesn’t like to keep the land in 
his own hands, he should let it to some one who would 
put stock in it,—not go on cutting it year after year, 
and putting nothing back, as this fellow will do. I’ve 
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been talking to Stovey, and that’s just what he means.” 

“Nobody here has got money to put stock on the 
land,” said the squire, angrily. 

“Then you should look for somebody somewhere 
else. That’s all. I'll tell you what now, Mr. Amedroz, 
T’ll do it myself.” By this time he had helped him- 
self to two large slices of cold mutton, and was eating 
his breakfast and talking with an equal amount of 
energy for either occupation. 

“That’s out of the question,” said the squire. 

“T don’t see why it should be out of the question. 
It would be better for you,—and better for me too, 
if this place is ever to be mine.” On hearing this 
the squire winced, but said nothing. This terrible fel- 
low was so vehemently outspoken that the poor old 
man was absolutely unable to keep pace with him,— 
even to the repeating of his wish that the matter 
should be talked of no further. “Tl tell you what 
T’ll do, now,” continued Belton. “ There’s altogether, 
outside the palings and in, about a hundred and fifty 
acres of it. Ill give you one pound two and sixpence 
an acre, and I won’t cut an acre of grass inside the 
park;—no, nor much of it outside either;—only just 
enough to give me a little fodder for the cattle in 
winter.” 

“And give up Plaistow Hall?” asked Clara. 

“Lord love you, no. I’ve a matter of nine hundred 
acres on hand there, and most of it under the plough. 
I’ve counted it up, and it would just cost me a thou- 
sand pounds to stock this place. I should come and 
look at it twice a year or so, and I should see my 
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money home again, if I didn’t get any profit out of 
at” 

Mr. Amedroz was astonished. The man had only 
been in his house one night, and was proposing to take 
all his troubles off his hands. He did not relish the 
proposition at all. He did not like to be accused of 
not doing as well for himself as others could do for 
him. He did not wish to make any change,—although 
he remembered at the moment his anger with Farmer 
Stovey respecting the haycarts. He did not desire that 
the heir should have any immediate interest in the 
place. But he was not strong enough to meet the 
proposition with a direct negative. “I couldn’t get 
rid of Stovey in that way,” he said, plaintively. 

“T’ve settled it all with Stovey already,” said Bel- 
ton. “ He'll be glad enough to walk off with a twenty- 
pound note, which I'll give him. He can’t make 
money out of the place. He hasn’t got means to stock 
it, and then see the wages that hay-making runs away 
with! He'd lose by it even at what he’s paying, and 
he knows it. There won’t be any difficulty about 
Stovey.” 

By twelve o'clock on that day Mr. Stovey had been 
brought into the house, and had resigned the land. 
It had been let to Mr. William Belton at an increased 
rental,—a rental increased by nearly forty pounds per 
annum,—and that gentleman had already made many 
of his arrangements for entering upon his tenancy. 
The twenty pounds had already been paid to Stovey, 
and the transacton was complete. Mr. Amedroz sat 
in his chair bewildered, dismayed—and, as he himself 
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declared,—shocked, quite shocked, at the precipitancy 
of the young man. It might be for the best. He 
didn’t know. He didn’t feel at all sure. But such 
hurrying in such a matter was, under all the circum- 
stances of the family, to say the least of it, very in- 
delicate. He was angry with himself for having 
yielded, and angry with Clara for having allowed him 
to do so. “It doesn’t signify much,” he said, at 
last. “Of course he'll have it all to himself before 


long.” 
“But, papa, it really seems to be a much better ar- 
rangement for you. You'll get more money 5 


“Money is not everything, my dear.” 

“But you’d sooner have Mr. Belton, our own cousin, 
about the place, than Mr. Stovey.” 

“T don’t know. We shall see. The thing is done 
now, and there is no use in complaining. I must say 
he hasn’t shown a great deal of delicacy.” 

On that afternoon Belton asked Clara to go out 
with him, and walk round the place. He had been 
again about the grounds, and had made plans, and 
counted up capabilities, and calculated his profit and 
losses. “If you don’t dislike scrambling about,” said 
he, “Tl show you everything that I intend to do.” 

“But I can’t have any changes made, Mr. Belton,” 
said Mr. Amedroz, with some affectation of dignity 
in his manner. “I won’t have the fences moved, or 
anything of that kind.” 

“Nothing shall be done, sir, that you don’t approve. 
Pll just manage it all as if I was acting as your 
own—bailiff.” “Son,” he was going to say, but he 
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remembered the fate of his cousin Charles just in time 
to prevent the use of the painful word. 

“T don’t want to have anything done,” said Mr. 
Amedroz. 

“Then nothing shall be done. We'll just mend a 
fence or two, to keep in the cattle, and leave other 
things as they are. But perhaps Clara will walk out 
with me all the same.” 

Clara was quite ready to walk out, and had already 
tied on her hat and taken her parasol. 

“Your father is a little nervous,” said he, as soon 
as they were beyond hearing of the house. 

“Can you wonder at it, when you remember all that 
he has suffered?” 

“T don’t wonder at it in the least; and I don’t won- 
der at his disliking me either.” 

“JT don’t think he dislikes you Mr. Belton.” 

“Oh, but he does. Of course he does. I’m the 
heir to the place instead of you. It is natural that 
he should dislike me. But I'll live it down. You see 
if I don’t. IT’ll make him so fond of me, he'll always 
want to have me here. I don’t mind a little dislike to 
begin with.” 

“Vou’re a wonderful man, Mr. Belton.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Mr. Belton. But of 
course you must do as you please about that. If I 
can make him call me Will, I suppose you'll call me 
so too.” 

“Oh, yes; then I will.” 

“Tt don’t much matter what a person is called; 
does it? Only one likes to be friendly with one’s 
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friends. I suppose you don’t like my calling you 
Clara.” 

“Now you’ve begun you had better go on.” 

“T mean to. I make it a rule never to go back in 
the world. Your father is half sorry that he has 
agreed about the place; but I shan’t let him off now. 
And I'll tell you what. In spite of what he says, 
I’ll have it as different as possible before this time 
next year. Why, there’s lots of timber that ought 
to come out of the plantation; and there’s place#’ where 
the roots want stubbing up horribly. These things 
always pay for themselves if they are properly done. 
Any good done in the world always pays.” Clara 
often remembered those words afterwards when she 
was thinking of her cousin’s character. Any good 
done in the world always pays! 

“But you mustn’t offend my father, even though 
it should do good,” she said. 

“T understand,” he answered. “I won’t tread on 
his toes. Where do you get your milk and butter?” 

“We buy them.” 

“From Stovey, I suppose.” 

“Yes; from Mr. Stovey. It goes against the rent.” 

“And it ought to go against the grain too—living 
in the country and paying for milk! Tl tell you 
what I'll do. I'll give you a cow. It shall be a little 
present from me to you.” He said nothing of the 
more important present which this would entail upon 
him in the matter of the grass for the cow: but she 
understood the nature of the arrangement, and was 
anxious to prevent it. 
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“Oh, Mr. Belton, I think we’d better not attempt 
that,” she said. 

“But we will attempt it. I’ve pledged myself to 
do nothing to oppose your father; but I’ve made no 
such promise as to you. We'll have a cow before 
I’m many days older. What a pretty place this is! 
I do like these rocks so much, and it is such a comfort 
to be off the flat.” 

dtwis spretty.”” 

“Very pretty. You've no conception what an ugly 
place Plaistow is. The land isn’t actual fen now, 
but it was once. And it’s quite flat. And there is a 
great dike, twenty feet wide, oozing through it,— 
just oozing, you know; and lots of little dikes, at 
right angles with the big one. And the fields are all 
square. And there are no hedges,—and hardly a tree 
to be seen in the place.” 

“What a picture you have drawn! I should commit 
suicide if I lived there.” 

“Not if you had so much to do as I have.” 

“And what is the house like?” 

“The house is good enough,—an old-fashioned 
manor-house, with high brick chimneys, and brick ga- 
bles, tiled all over, and large square windows set in 
stone. The house is good enough, only it stands in 
the middle of a farm-yard. I said there were no trees, 
but there is an avenue.’ 

“Come, that’s something.” 

“Tt was an old family seat, and they used to have 
avenues in those days; but it doesn’t lead up to the 
present hall door. It comes sideways up to the farm- 
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yard; so that the whole thing must have been dif- 
ferent once, and there must have been a great court- 
yard. In Elizabeth’s time Plaistow Manor was rather 
a swell place, and belonged to some Roman Catholics 
who came to grief, and then the Howards got it. 
There’s a whole history about it, only I don’t much 
care about those things.” 

“ And is it yours now?” 

“Tt’s between me and my uncle, and I pay him rent 
for his part. He’s a clergyman you know, and he has 
a living in Lincolnshire,—not far off.” 

“ And do you live alone in that big house?” 

“There’s my sister. You've heard of Mary;— 
haven’t you?” 

Then Clara remembered that there was a Miss Bel- 
ton,—a poor sickly creature, with a twisted spine and 
a hump back, as to whose welfare she ought to have 
made inquiries. 

“Oh, yes; of course,” said Clara. “I hope she’s 
better than she used to be,—when we heard of her.” 

“She'll never be better. But then she does not be- 
come much worse. I think she does grow a little 
weaker. She’s older than I am, you know,—two years 
older; but you would think she was quite an old 
woman to look at her.” Then, for the next half-hour, 
they talked about Mary Belton as they visited every 
corner of the place. Belton still had an eye to busi- 
ness as he went on talking, and Clara remarked how 
many sticks he moved as he went, how many stones 
he kicked on one side, and how invariably he noted 
any defect in the fences. But still he talked of his 
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sister, sweating that she was as good as gold, and at 
last wiping away the tears from his eyes as he de- 
scribed her maladies. “And yet I believe she is bet- 
ter off than any of us,” he said, “ because she is so 
good.” Clara began to wish that she had called him 
Will from the beginning, because she liked him so 
much. He was just the man to have for a cousin,— 
a true loving cousin, stalwart, self-confident, with a 
grain or two of tyranny in his composition as becomes 
a man in relation to his intimate female relatives; and 
one, moreover, with whom she could trust herself to 
be familiar without any danger of love-making! She 
saw his character clearly, and told herself that she 
understood it perfectly. He was a jewel of a cousin, 
and she must begin to call him Will as speedily as 
possible. 

At last they came round in their walk to the gate 
leading into Colonel Askerton’s garden; and here in 
the garden, close to the gate, they found Mrs. Asker- 
ton. I fancy that she had been watching for them, or 
at any rate watching for Clara, so that she might 
know how her friend was carrying herself with her 
cousin. She came at once to the wicket, and there 
she was introduced by Clara to Mr. Belton. Mr. Bel- 
ton as he made his bow muttered something awk- 
wardly, and seemed to lose his self-possession for the 
moment. Mrs. Askerton was very gracious to him, 
and she knew well how to be both gracious and un- 
gracious. She talked about the scenery, and the . 
charms of the old place, and the dullness of the people 
around them, and the inexpediency of looking for so- 
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ciety in country places; till after awhile Mr. Belton 
was once more at his ease. 

“How is Colonel Askerton?” asked Clara. 

“He’s in-doors. Will you come and see him? He’s 
reading a French novel, as usual. It’s the only thing 
he ever does in summer. Do you ever read French 
novels, Mr. Belton?” 

“T read very little at all, and when I_do I read 
English.” 

“Ah, you’re a man who has a pursuit in life, no 
doubt.” 

“T should rather think so,—that is, if you mean, by 
a pursuit, earning my bread. A man has not much 
time for French novels with a thousand acres of land 
on his hands; even if he knew how to read French, 
which I don’t.” 

“But you’re not always at work on your farm?” 

“Tt’s pretty constant, Mrs. Askerton. Then I shoot, 
and hunt.” 

“You’re a sportsman?” 

“All men living in the country are,—more or 
less.” 

“Colonel Askerton shoots a great deal. He has the 
shooting of Belton, you know. He’ll be delighted, I’m 
sure, to see you if you are here some time in Septem- 
ber. But you, coming from Norfolk, would not care 
for partridge-shooting in Somersetshire.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t be as good here as 
there.” 

“Colonel Askerton thinks he has got a fair head of 
game upon the place.” 
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“T dare say. Game is easily kept if people knew 
how to set about it.” 

“Colonel Askerton has a very good keeper, and has 
gone to a great deal of expense since he has been 
here.” 

“Tm my own head-keeper,’ said Belton; “and 
so I will be,—or rather should be, if I had this place.” 

Something in the lady’s tone had grated against his 
feelings and offended him; or perhaps the thought that 
she assumed too many of the airs of proprietorship 
because the shooting of the place had been let to her 
husband for thirty pounds a-year. 

“T hope you don’t mean to say you'll turn us out,” 
said Mrs. Askerton, laughing. 

“T have no power to turn anybody out or in,” said 
he. “I’ve got nothing to do with it.” 

Clara, perceiving that matters were not going quite 
pleasantly between her old and new friend, thought it 
best to take her departure. Belton, as he went, lifted 
his hat from his head, and Clara could not keep her- 
self from thinking that he was not only very hand- 
some, but that he looked very much like a gentleman, 
in spite of his occupation as a farmer. 

“ By-bye, Clara,” said Mrs. Askerton; “come down 
and see me to-morrow, there’s a dear. Don’t forget 
what a dull life I have of it.’ Clara said that she 
would come. “And I shall be so happy to see Mr. 
Belton if he will call before he leaves you.” At this 
Belton again raised his hat from his head, and 
muttered some word or two of civility. But this, 
his latter muttering, was different from the first, 
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for he had altogether regained his presence of 
mind. 

“You didn’t seem to get on very well with my 
friend,” said Clara, laughing, as soon as they had 
turned away from the cottage. 

“Well, no;—that is to say, not particularly well or 
particularly badly. At first I took her for somebody 
else I knew slightly ever so long ago, and I was think- 
ing of that other person at the time.” 

“ And what was the other person’s name?” 

“T can’t even remember that at the present mo- 
ment.” 

“Mrs. Askerton was a Miss Oliphant.” 

“That wasn’t the other lady’s name. But, inde- 
pendently of that, they can’t be the same. The other 
lady married a Mr. Berdmore.” 

“A Mr. Berdmore!” Clara as she repeated the 
name felt convinced that she had heard it before, 
and that she had heard it in connection with Mrs. 
Askerton. She certainly had heard the name of Berd- 
more pronounced, or had seen it written, or had in 
some shape come across the name in Mrs. Askerton’s 
presence; or at any rate somewhere on the premises 
occupied by that lady. More than this she could not 
remember; but the name, as she had now heard it 
from her cousin, became at once distinctly connected 
in her memory with her friends at the cottage. 

“Yes,” said Belton; “a Mr. Berdmore. I knew 
more of him than of her, though for the matter of 
that, I knew very little of him either. She was a 
fast-going girl, and his friends were very sorry. But 
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I think they are both dead or divorced, or that they 
have come to grief in some way.” 

“And is Mrs. Askerton like the fast-going lady?” 

“In a certain way. Not that I remember what the 
fast-going lady was like; but there was something 
about this woman that put me in mind of the other. 
Vigo was her name; now I recollect it,—a Miss Vigo. 
It’s nine or ten years ago now, and I was little more 
than a boy.” 

“Her name was Oliphant.” 

“T don’t suppose they have anything to do with 
each other. What riled me was the way she talked 
of the shooting. People do when they take a little 
shooting. They pay some trumpery thirty or forty 
pounds a year, and then they seem to think that it’s 
almost the same as though they owned the property 
themselves. I’ve known a man talk of his manor be- 
cause he had the shooting of a wood and a small farm 
round it. They are generally shopkeepers out of Lon- 
don, gin distillers, or brewers, or people like that.” 

“Why, Mr. Belton, I didn’t think you could be so 
furious!” 

“Can’t I? When my back’s up, it is up! But it 
isn’t up yet.” 

“And I hope it won’t be up while you remain in 
Somersetshire.” 

“T won’t answer for that. There’s Stovey’s empty 
cart standing just where it stood yesterday; and he 
promised he’d have it home before three to-day. My 
back will be up with him if he doesn’t mind himself.” 

It was nearly six o’clock when they got back to 
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the house, and Clara was surprised to find that she 
had been out three hours with her cousin. Certainly 
it had been very pleasant. The usual companion of 
her walks, when she had a companion, was Mrs. 
Askerton; but Mrs. Askerton did not like real walk- 
ing. She would creep about the grounds for an hour 
or so, and even such companionship as that was better 
to Clara than absolute solitude; but now she had been 
carried about the place, getting over stiles and through 
gates, and wandering through the copses, till she was 
tired and hungry, and excited and happy. “Oh, papa,” 
she said, “ we have had such a walk!” 

“T thought we were to have dined at five,” he re- 
plied, in a low wailing voice. 

“No, papa, indeed,—indeed you said six.” 

“That was for yesterday.” 

“You said we were to make it six while Mr. Bel- 
ton was here.” 

“Very well;—if it must be, I suppose it must be.” 

“You don’t mean on my account,” said Will. “Tl 
undertake to eat my dinner, sir, at any hour that you'll 
undertake to give it me. If there’s a strong point 
about me at all, it is my appetite.” 

Clara, when she went to her father’s room that 
evening, told him what Mr. Belton had said about 
the shooting, knowing that her father’s feelings would 
agree with those which had been expressed by her 
cousin. Mr. Amedroz of course made this an occa- 
sion for further grumbling, suggesting that Belton 
wanted to get the shooting for himself as he had got 
the farm. But, nevertheless, the effect which Clara 
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had intended was produced, and before she left him 
he had absolutely proposed that the shooting and the 
land should go together. 

“T’m sure that Mr. Belton doesn’t mean that at 
alleeesaid (Clara. 

“T don’t care what he means,” said the squire. 

“And it wouldn’t do to treat Colonel Askerton in 
that way,” said Clara. 

“T shall treat him just as I like,” said the squire. 


CHAPTER IV 
SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING 


A DEAR cousin, and safe against love-making! This 
was Clara’s verdict respecting Will Belton, as she lay 
thinking of him in bed that night. Why that war. 
ranty against love-makng should be a virtue in her eyes 
I cannot, perhaps, explain. But all young ladies are 
apt to talk to themselves in such phrases about gentle- 
men with whom they are thrown into chance intimacy ; 
—as though love-making were in itself a thing in- 
jurious and antagonistic to happiness, instead of being, 
as it is, the very salt of life. Safe against love-mak- 
ing! And yet Mrs. Askerton, her friend, had spoken 
of the probability of such love-making as being the 
great advantage of his coming. And there could not 
be a second opinion as to the expediency of a match 
between her and her cousin in a worldly point of view. 
Clara, moreover, had already perceived that he was a 
man fit to guide a wife, very good-humoured,—and 
good-tempered also, anxious to give pleasure to others, 
a man of energy and forethought, who would be sure 
to do well in the world and hold his head always high 
among his fellows ;—as good a husband as a girl could 
have. Nevertheless, she congratulated herself in that 
she felt satisfied that he was safe against love-making! 
Might it be possible that that pressing of hands at Taun- 
ton had been so tender, and those last words spoken. with 
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Captain Aylmer so soft, that on his account she felt 
delighted to think that her cousin was warranted not 
to make love? 

And what did Will Belton think about his cousin, 
insured as he was thus supposed to be against the 
dangers of love? He, also, lay awake for awhile that 
night, thinking over this new friendship. Or rather 
he thought of it walking about his room, and looking 
out at the bright harvest moon;—for with him to be 
in bed was to be asleep. He sat himself down, and 
he walked about, and he leaned out of the window 
into the cool night air; and he made some com- 
parisons in his mind, and certain calculations; and 
he thought of his present home, and of his 
sister, and of his future prospects as they were 
concerned with the old place at which he was 
now staying; and he portrayed to himself, in his 
mind, Clara’s head and face and figure and feet ;— 
and he resolved that she should be his wife. He 
had never seen a girl who seemed to suit him so well. 
Though he had only been with her for a day, he swore 
to himself that he knew he could love her. Nay;—he 
swore to himself that he did love her. Then,—when 
he had quite made up his mind, he tumbled into his 
bed and was asleep in five minutes. 

Miss Amedroz was a handsome young woman, tall, 
well-made, active, and full of health. She carried her- 
self as though she thought her limbs were made for 
use, and not simply for ease upon a sofa. Her head 
and neck stood well upon her shoulders, and her waist 
showed none of those waspish proportions of which 
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ladies used to be more proud than I believe them to 
be now, in their more advanced state of knowledge and 
taste. There was much about her in which she was 
like her cousin, as though the blood they had in com- 
mon between them had given to both the same propor- 
tions and the same comeliness. Her hair was of a 
dark brown colour, as was his. Her eyes were some- 
what darker than his, and perhaps not so full of con- 
stant movement; but they were equally bright, and pos- 
sessed that quick power of expressing tenderness which 
belonged to them. Her nose was more finely cut, as 
was also her chin, and the oval of her face; but she 
had the same large expressive mouth, and the same per- 
fection of ivory-white teeth. As has been said before, 
Clara Amedroz, who was now nearly twenty-six years 
of age, was not a young-looking young woman. To 
the eyes of many men that would have been her fault; 
but in the eyes of Belton it was no fault. He had 
not made himself fastidious as to women by much 
consort with them, and he was disposed to think that 
she who was to become his wife had better be some- 
thing more than a girl not long since taken out 
of the nursery. He was well to do in the world, and 
could send his wife out in her carriage, with all be- 
coming bravery of appurtenances. And he would do 
so, too, when he should have a wife. But still he would 
look to his wife to be a useful partner to him. She 
should be a woman not above agricultural solicitude, 
or too proud to have a care for her cows. Clara, he 
was sure, had no false pride; and yet,—as he was sure 
also, she was at every point such a lady as would do 
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honour to the carriage and the bravery when it should 
be forthcoming. And then such a marriage as this 
would put an end to all the trouble which he felt in 
reference to the entail on the estate. He knew that 
he was to be master of Belton, and of course had, in 
that knowledge, the satisfaction which men do feel 
from the consciousness of their future prosperity. And 
this with him was enhanced by a strong sympathy with 
old-fashioned prejudices as to family. He would be 
Belton of Belton; and there had been Beltons of Bel- 
ton in old days, for a longer time backwards than he 
was able to count. But still the prospect had not been 
without its alloy, and he had felt real distress at the 
idea of turning his cousin out of her father’s house. 
Such a marriage as that he now contemplated would 
put all these things right. 

When he got up in the morning he was quite as 
keen about it as he had been on the previous even- 
ing;—and as he thought about it the more, he be- 
came keener and still more keen. On the previous 
evening, as he was leaning out of the window en- 
deavouring to settle in his own mind what would be 
the proper conduct of the romance of the thing, he 
had considered that he had better not make his pro- 
posal quite at once. He was to remain eight days 
at Belton, and as eight days was not a long period of 
acquaintance he had reflected that it might be well 
for him to lay what foundation for love it might be in 
his power to construct during his present sojourn, and 
then return and complete the work before Christmas. 
But as he was shaving himself, the habitual impatience 
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of his nature predominated, and he became disposed to 
think that delay would be useless, and might perhaps 
be dangerous. It might be possible that Clara would 
be unable to give him a decisive answer so quickly as 
to enable him to return home an accepted lover; but if 
such doubt were left, such doubt would give him an 
excuse for a speedy return to Belton. He did not omit 
to tell himself that very probably he might not suc- 
ceed at all. He was a man not at all apt to feel as- 
surance that he could carry all before him in love. But 
in this matter, as in all others which required from 
him any personal effort, he prepared himself to do his 
best, leaving the consequences to follow as they might. 
When he threw his seed corn into the earth with all 
such due appliances of agricultural skill and industry 
as his capital and experience enabled him to use, he 
did his part towards the production of next year’s 
crop; and after that he must leave it to a higher Power 
to give to him, or to withhold from him, the reward of 
his labour. He had found that, as a rule, the reward 
had been given when the labour had been honest; and 
he was now prepared to follow the same plan, with the 
same hopes, in this matter of his love-making. 

After much consideration—very much _ consider- 
ation, a consideration which took him the whole time 
that he was brushing his hair and washing his teeth,— 
he resolved that he would, in the first instance, speak 
to Mr. Amedroz. Not that he intended that the father 
should win the daughter for him. He had an idea that 
he would like to do that work for himself. But he 

thought that the old squire would be better pleased 
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if his consent were asked in the first instance. The 
present day was Sunday, and he would not speak on 
the subject till Monday. This day he would devote 
to the work of securing his future father-in-law’s good 
opinion; to that,—and to his prayers. 

And he had gained very much upon Mr. Amedroz 
before the evening of the day was over. He was a 
man before whom difficulties seemed to yield, and 
who had his own way simply because he had become 
accustomed to ask for it,—to ask for it and to work 
for it! He had so softened the squire’s tone of thought 
towards him, that the future stocking of the land was 
spoken of between them with something like energy 
on both sides; and Mr. Amedroz had given his con- 
sent, without any difficulty, to the building of a shed 
for winter stall-feeding. Clara sat by listening, and 
perceived that Will Belton would soon be allowed to 
do just what he pleased with the place. Her father 
talked as she had not heard him talk since her poor 
brother’s death, and was quite animated on the sub- 
ject of woodcraft. “We don’t know much about 
timber down where I am,” said Will, “just because 
we've got no trees.” 

“T’ll show you your way,” said the old man. “I’ve 
“managed the timber on the estate myself for the 
last forty years.” Will Belton of course did not say 
a word as to the gross mismanagement which had been 
apparent even to him. What a cousin he was! Clara 
thought,—what a paragon among cousins! And then 
he was so manifestly safe against love-making! So 
safe, that he only cared to talk about timber, and 
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oxen, and fences, and winter-forage! But it was all 
just as it ought to be; and if her father did not 
call him Will before long, she herself would set 
the way by doing so first. A very paragon among 
cousins ! 

“What a flatterer you are,” she said to him that 
night. 

‘CAcflattererds 127 

“Yes, you. You have flattered papa out of all his 
animosity already. I shall be jealous soon; for he’ll 
think more of you than of me.” 

“T hope he’ll come to think of us as being nearly 
equally near to him,’ said Belton, with a tone that 
was half serious and half tender. Now that he had 
made up his mind, he could not keep his hand from 
the work before him an instant. But Clara had also 
made up her mind, and would not be made to think 
that her cousin could mean anything that was more 
than cousinly. 

“Upon my word,” she said, laughing, “that is very 
cool on your part.” 

“T came here determined to be friends with him at 
any rate.” 

“And you did so without any thought of me. But 
you said you would be my brother, and I shall not 
forget your promise. Indeed, indeed, I cannot tell 
you how glad I am that you have come,—both for 
papa’s sake and my own. You have done him so much 
good that I only dread to think that you are going so 
soon.” 

“Tl be back before long. I think nothing of run- 
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ning across here from Norfolk. You'll see enough 
of me before next summer.” 

Soon after breakfast on the next morning he got 
Mr. Amedroz out into the grounds, on the plea of 
showing him the proposed site for the cattle shed; 
but not a word was said about the shed on that occa- 
sion. He went to work at his other task at once, and 
when that was well on hand the squire was quite un- 
fitted for the consideration of any less important mat- 
ter, however able to discuss it Belton might have been 
himself. | 

“T’ve got something particular that I want to say to 
you, sir,” Belton began. 

Now Mr. Amedroz was of opinion that his cousin 
had been saying something very particular ever since 
his arrival, and was rather frightened at this imme- 
diate prospect of a new subject. 

“ There’s nothing wrong; is there?” 

“No, nothing wrong;—at least, I hope it’s not 
wrong. Would not it be a good plan, sir, if I were to 
marry my cousin Clara?” 

What a terrible young man! Mr. Amedroz felt 
that his breath was so completely taken away from 
him that he was quite unable to speak a word of an- 
swer at the moment. Indeed, he was unable to move, 
and stood still, where he had been fixed by the cruel 
suddenness of the proposition made to him. 

“Of course I know nothing of what she may think 
about it,” continued Belton. “I thought it best to 
come to you before I spoke a word to her. And I 
know that in many ways she is above me. She is bet- 
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ter educated, and reads more, and all that sort of thing. 
And it may be that she’d rather marry a London man 
than a fellow who passes all his time in the country. 
But she couldn’t get one who would love her better or 
treat her more kindly. And then as to the property; 
you must own it would be a good arrangement. You'd 
like to know it would go to your own child and your 
own grandchild;—wouldn’t you, sir? And I’m not 
badly off, without looking to this place at all, and could 
give her everything she wants. But then I don’t know 
that she’d care to marry a farmer.” These last words 
he said in a melancholy tone, as though aware that 
he was confessing his own disgrace. 

The squire had listened to it all, and had not as 
yet said a word. And now, when Belton ceased, he 
did not know what word to speak. He was a man 
whose thoughts about women were chivalrous, and 
perhaps a little old-fashioned. Of course, when a man 
contemplates marriage, he could do nothing better, 
nothing more honourable, than consult the lady’s 
father in the first instance. But he felt that even a 
father should be addressed on such a subject with 
great delicacy. There should be ambages in such a 
matter. The man who resolved to commit himself to 
such a task should come forward with apparent diffi- 
culty,—with great diffidence, and even with actual diffi- 
culty. He should keep himself almost hidden, as be- 
hind a mask, and should tell of his own ambition with 
doubtful, quivering voice. And the ambages should 
take time. He should approach the citadel to be taken 
with covered ways,—working his way slowly and 
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painfully. But this young man, before he had been 
in the house three days, said all that he had to say 
without the slightest quaver in his voice, and evidently 
expected to get an answer about the squire’s daughter 
as quickly as he had got it about the squire’s land. 

“You have surprised me very much,” said the old 
man at last, drawing his breath. 

“T’m quite in earnest about it. Clara seems to me 
to be the very girl to make a good wife to such a one 
as I am. She’s got everything that a woman ought 
to have;—by George she has!” 

“She is a good girl, Mr. Belton.” 

“She is as good as gold, every inch of her.” 

“But you have not known her very long, Mr. Bel- 
ton.” 

“Quite long enough for my purposes. You see I 
knew all about her beforehand,—who she is, and where 
she comes from. There’s a great deal in that, you 
know.” 

Mr. Amedroz shuddered at the expressions used. 
It was grievous to him to hear his daughter spoken 
of as one respecting whom some one knew who she 
was and whence she came. Such knowledge respect- 
ing the daughter of such a family was, as a matter 
of course, common to all polite persons. ‘ Yes,” said 
Mr. Amedroz, stiffly: “you know as much as that 
about her, certainly.” 

“And she knows as much about me. Now the 
question is, whether you have any objection to 
make?” 

“Really, Mr. Belton, you have taken me so much 
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by surprise that I do not feel myself competent to an- 
swer you at once.” 

“ Shall we say in an hour’s time, sir?” An hour’s 
time! Mr. Amedroz, if he could have been left to 
his own guidance, would have thought a month very 
little for such a work. 

“T suppose you would wish me to see Clara first,” 
said Mr. Amedroz. 

“Oh, dear, no. I would much rather ask her my- 
self ;—if only I could get your consent to my doing 
so.” 

“And you have said nothing to her?” - 

“Not a word.” 

“T am glad of that. You would have behaved 
badly, I think, had you done so while staying under 
my roof.” 

“T thought it best, at any rate, to come to you first. 
But as I must be back at Plaistow on this day week, 
I haven’t much time to lose. So if you could think 
about it this afternoon, you know af 

Mr. Amedroz, much bewildered, promised that he 
would do his best, and eventually did bring himself 
to give an answer on the next morning. “I have 
been thinking about this all night,” said Mr. Amedroz. 

“Y’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” said 
‘Belton, feeling rather ashamed of his own remissness 
as he remembered how soundly he had himself slept. 

“Tf you are quite sure of yourself és 

“Do you mean sure of loving her? I am as sure 
of that as anything,” 

“But men are so apt to change their fancies.” 
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“T don’t know much about my fancies; but I don’t 
often change my purpose when I’m in earnest. In 
such a matter as this I couldn’t change. Tl say as 
much as that for myself, though it may seem bold.” 

“Of course, in regard to money such a marriage 
would be advantageous to my child. I don’t know 
whether you know it, but I shall have nothing to give 
her—literally nothing.” 

“All the better, sir, as far as I am concerned. 
T’m not one who wants to be saved from working by 
a wife’s fortune.” 

“But most men like to get something when they 
marry.” 

“T want to get nothing;—nothing, that is, in the 
way of money. If Clara becomes my wife Ill never 
ask you for one shilling.” 

“T hope her aunt will do something for her.” This 
the old man said in a wailing voice, as though the ex- 
pression of such a hope was grievous to him. 

“Tf she becomes my wife, Mrs. Winterfield will be 
quite at liberty to leave her money elsewhere.” There 
were old causes of dislike between Mr. Belton and 
Mrs. Winterfield, and even now Mrs. Winterfield was 
almost offended because Mr. Belton was staying at 
Belton Castle. 

“But all that is quite uncertain,” continued Mr. 
Amedroz. 

“ And I have your leave to speak to Clara myself?” 

“Well, Mr. Belton; yes; I think so. I do not see 
why you should not speak to her. But I fear you 
are a little too precipitate. Clara has known you so 
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very short a time, that you can hardly have a right to 
hope that she should learn to regard you at once as 
you would have her do.” As he heard this, Belton’s 
face became long and melancholy. He had taught 
himself to think that he could dispense with that de- 
lay till Christmas which he had at first proposed to 
himself, and that he might walk into the arena at 
once, and perhaps win the battle in the first round. 
“Three days is such a very short time,” said the 
squire. 

“Tt is short, certainly,” said Belton. 

The father’s leave was however given, and armed 
with that, Belton was resolved that he would take, at 
any rate, some preliminary steps in love-making before 
he returned to Plaistow. What would be the nature 
of the preliminary steps taken by such a one as him, 
the reader by this time will probably be able to sur- 
mise. 


CHA LER V 
NOT SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING 


“Way don’t you call him Will?” Clara said to her 
father. This question was asked on the evening of 
that Monday on which Mr. Amedroz had given his 
consent as to the marriage proposal. 

“Call him Will! Why should I?” 

“You used to do so, when he was a boy.” 

“Of course I did; but that is years ago. He would 
think it impertinent now.” 

“Tndeed he would not; he would like it. He has 
told me so. It sounds so cold to him to be called 
Mr. Belton by his relations.” 

The father looked at his daughter as though for 
a moment he almost suspected that matters had really 
been arranged between her and her future lover with- 
out his concurrence, and before his sanction had been 
obtained. But if for a moment such a thought did 
cross his mind, it did not dwell there. He trusted 
Belton; but as to his daughter, he knew that he 
might be sure of her. It would be impossible with 
her to keep such a secret from him, even for half a 
day. And yet, how odd it was! Here was a man 
who in three days had fallen in love with his daughter ; 
and here was his daughter apparently quite as ready 
to be in love with the man. How could she, who 
was ordinarily circumspect, and almost cold in her 
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demeanour towards strangers—who was from cir- 
cumstances and from her own disposition altogether 
hostile to flirting intimacies—how could his Clara 
have changed her nature so speedily? The squire 
did not understand it, but was prepared to believe that 
it was all for the best. “T’ll call him Will, if you like 
it,’ said he. 

“Do, papa, and then I can do so also. He is such 
a good fellow, and I am so fond of him.” 

On the next morning Mr. Amedroz did, with much 
awkwardness, call his guest by his Christian name. 
Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled, and he also 
smiled. At that moment he was more in love than 
ever. Could anything be more charming than this. 
Immediately after breakfast he was going over to 
Redicote, to see a builder in a small way who lived 
there, and whom he proposed to employ in putting 
up the shed for the cattle; but he almost begrudged 
the time, so anxious was he to begin his suit. But his 
plan had been laid out and he would follow it. “I 
think I shall be back by three o’clock,” he said to 
Clara, “and then we'll have our walk.” 

“Till be ready; and you can call for me at Mrs. 
Askerton’s. I must go down there, and it will save 
you something in your walk to pick me up at the 
cottage.” And so the arrangements for the day were 
made. 

Clara had promised that she would soon call at the 
cottage, and was, indeed, rather anxious to see Mrs. 
Askerton on her own account. What she had heard 
from her cousin as to a certain Miss Vigo of old 
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days had interested her, and also what she had heard 
of a certain Mr. Berdmore. It had been evident to 
her that her cousin had thought little about it. The 
likeness of the lady he then saw to the lady he had 
before known, had at first struck him; but when he 
found that the two ladies were not represented by 
one and the same person, he was satisfied, and there 
was an end of the matter for him. But it was not so 
with Clara. Her feminine mind dwelt on the mat- 
ter with more earnestness than he had cared to enter- 
tain, and her clearer intellect saw possibilities which 
did not occur to him. But it was not till she found 
herself walking across the park to the cottage that 
she remembered that any inquiries as to her past life 
might be disagreeable to Mrs. Askerton. She had 
thought of asking her friend plainly whether the 
names of Vigo and Berdmore had ever been familiar 
to her; but she reminded herself that there had been 
rumours afloat, and that there might be a mystery. 
Mrs. Askerton would sometimes talk of her early life; 
but she would do this with dreamy, indistinct lan- 
guage, speaking of the sorrows of her girlhood, but 
not specifying their exact nature, seldom mentioning 
any names, and never referring with clear personality 
to those who had been nearest to her when she had 
been a child. Clara had seen her friend’s maiden 
name, Mary Oliphant, written in a book, and seeing 
it had alluded to it. On that occasion Mrs. Askerton 
had spoken of herself as having been an Oliphant, 
and thus Clara had come to know the fact. But now, 
as she made her way to the cottage, she remembered 
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that she had learned nothing more than this as to Mrs. 
Askerton’s early life. Such being the case, she hardly 
knew how to ask any question about the two names 
that had been mentioned. And yet, why should she 
not ask such a question? Why should she doubt Mrs. 
Askerton? And if she did doubt, why should not her 
doubts be solved? 

She found Colonel Askerton and his wife together, 
and she certainly would ask no such question in his 
presence. He was a slight built, wiry man, about 
fifty, with iron-grey hair and beard,—who seemed to 
have no trouble in life, and to desire but few pleasures. 
Nothing could be more regular than the course of his 
days, and nothing more idle. He breakfasted at 
eleven, smoked and read till the afternoon when he 
rode for an hour or two; then he dined, read again, 
smoked again, and went to bed. In September and 
October he shot, and twice in the year, as has been 
before stated, went away to seek a little excitement 
elsewhere. He seemed to be quite contented with 
his lot, and was never heard to speak an angry word 
to any one. Nobody cared for him much; but then 
he troubled himself with no one’s affairs. He 
never went to church, and had not eaten or drank 
in any house but his own since he had come to 
Belton. 

“Oh, Clara, you naughty girl,” said Mrs. Asker- 
ton, “why didn’t you come yesterday? I was ex- 
pecting you all day.” 

“T was busy. Really, we’ve grown to be quite in- 
dustrious people since my cousin came.” 
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“They tell me he’s taking the land into his own 
hands,” said the Colonel. 

“Yes, indeed; and he is going to build sheds, and 
buy cattle; and I don’t know what he doesn’t mean 
to do; so that we shall be alive again.” 

“T hope he won’t want my shooting.” 

“He has shooting of his own in Norfolk,” said 
Clara. 

“Then he'll hardly care to come here for that pur- 
pose. When I heard of his proceedings I began to be 
afraid.” 

“T don’t think he would do anything to annoy you 
for the world,” said Clara, enthusiastically. ‘“ He’s 
the most unselfish person I ever met.” 

“He'd have a perfect right to take the shooting if 
he liked it,—that is always supposing that he and 
_your father agreed about it.” 

“They agree about everything now. He has al- 
together disarmed papa’s prejudices, and it seems to 
be recognised that he is to have his own way about 
the place. But I don’t think he'll interfere about the 
shooting.” 

“He won't, my dear, if you ask him not,” said 
Mrs. Askerton. 

“Tl ask him in a moment if Colonel. Askerton 
wishes it.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said he. “It would be teaching the 
ostler to grease the horse’s teeth. Perhaps he hasn’t 
thought of it.” 

“He thinks of everything,” said Clara. 

“T wonder whether he’s thinking of——.” So far 
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Mrs. Askerton spoke, and then she paused. Colonel 
Askerton looked up at Clara with an ill-natured smile, 
and Clara felt that she blushed. Was it not cruel 
that she could not say a word in favour of a friend 
and a cousin,—a cousin who had promised to be a 
brother to her, without being treated with such words 
and such looks as these? But she was determined not 
to be put down. “I’m quite sure of this,’ she said, 
“that my cousin would do nothing unfair or ungentle- 
manlike.” 

“There would be nothing unfair or ungentleman- 
like in it. I shouldn’t take it amiss at all;—but I 
should simply take up my bed and walk. Pray tell 
him that I hope I shall ‘have the pleasure of seeing 
him before he goes. I did call yesterday, but he was 
out.” 

“He'll be here soon. He’s coming here for me.” 
But Colonel Askerton’s horse was brought to the door, 
and he could not therefore wait to make Mr. Belton’s 
acquaintance on that occasion. 

“What a phenix this cousin of yours is,” said 
Mrs. Askerton, as soon as her husband was gone. 

“He is a splendid fellow;—he is indeed. There’s 
so much life about him! He’s always doing some- 
thing. He says that doing good will always pay in 
the long run. Isn’t that a fine doctrine?” 

“Quite a practical phoenix!” 

“Tt has done papa so much good! At this mo- 
ment he’s out somewhere, thinking of what is going 
on, instead of moping in the house. He couldn’t bear 
the idea of Will’s coming, and now he is already be- 
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ginning to complain because he’s going away.” 

“Will, indeed!” 

“And why not Will? He’s my cousin.” 

“Yes ;—ten times removed. But so much the bet- 
ter if he’s to be anything more than a cousin.” 

“He is to be nothing more, Mrs. Askerton.” 

“You're quite sure of that?” 

“JT am quite sure of it. And I cannot understand 
why there should be such a suspicion because he and 
I are thrown closely together, and are fond of each 
other. Whether he is a sixth, eighth, or tenth cousin 
makes no difference. He is the nearest I have on 
that side; and since my poor brother’s death he is 
papa’s heir. It is so natural that he should be my 
friend;—and such a comfort that he should be such a 
friend as he is! I own it seems cruel to me that un- 
der such circumstances there should be any suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion, my dear;—suspicion of what?” 

“Not that I care for it. I am prepared to love him 
as if he were my brother. I think him one of the 
finest creatures I ever knew,—perhaps the finest I 
ever did know. His energy and good-nature together 
are just the qualities to make the best kind of man. 
I am proud of him as my friend and my cousin, and 
now you may suspect what you please.” 

“But, my dear, why should not he fall in love 
with you? It would be the most proper, and also the 
most convenient thing in the world.” 

“T hate talking of falling in love;—as though a 
woman has nothing else to think of whenever she sees 


a man.” 
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“A woman has nothing else to think of.” 

“T have,—a great deal else. And so has he.” 

“Tt’s quite out of the question on his part, then?” 

“Quite out of the question. I’m sure he likes me. 
I can see it in his face, and hear it in his voice, and 
am so happy that it is so. But it isn’t the way in 
that you mean. Heaven knows that I may want a 
friend some of these days, and I feel that I may trust 
to him. His feelings to me will be always those of a 
brother.” 

“Perhaps so. I have seen that fraternal love be- 
fore under similar circumstances, and it has always 
ended in the same way.” 

“T hope it won’t end in any way between us.” 

“But the joke is that this suspicion, as you call 
it——which makes you so indignant,—is simply a sug- 
gestion that a thing should happen which, of all things 
in the world, would be the best for both of you.” 

“ But the thing won’t happen, and therefore let there 
be an end of it. JI hate the twaddle talk of love, 
whether it’s about myself or about any one else. It 
makes me feel ashamed of my sex, when I find that I 
cannot talk of myself to another woman without be- 
ing supposed to be either in love or thinking of love, 
—either looking for it or avoiding it. When it comes, 
if it comes prosperously, it’s a very good thing. But 
I for one can do without it, and I feel myself injured 
when such a state of things is presumed to be im- 
possible.” 

“Tt is worth any one’s while to irritate you, be- 
cause your indignation is so beautiful.” 
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“Tt is not beautiful to me; for I always feel 
ashamed afterwards of my own energy. And now, if 
you please, we won’t say anything more about Mr. 
Will Belton.” 

“May I not talk about him, even as the enterprising 
cousin?” 

“Certainly; and in any other light you please. Do 
you know he seemed to think that he had known you 
ever so many years ago.”’ Clara, as she said this, did 
not look direct at her friend’s face; but still she could 
perceive that Mrs. Askerton was disconcerted. There 
came a shade of paleness over her face, and a look of 
trouble on her brow, and for a moment or two she 
made no reply. 

“Did he?” she then said. “And when was that?” 

“T suppose it was in London. But, after all, I 
believe it was not you, but somebody whom he re- 
members to have been like you. He says that the 
lady was a Miss Vigo.” As she pronounced the name, 
Clara turned her face away, feeling instinctively that 
it would be kind to do so. 

“Miss Vigo!” said Mrs. Askerton at once; and 
there was that in the tone of her voice which made 
Clara feel that all was not right with her. “TI re- 
member that there were Miss Vigos; two of them, I 
think. I didn’t know that they were like me es- 
pecially.” 

“ And he says that the one he remembers married a 
Mr. Berdmore.” 

“Married a Mr. Berdmore!” The tone of voice 
was still the same, and there was an evident strug- 
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gle, as though the woman was making a vehement 
effort to speak in her natural voice. Then Clara 
looked at her, feeling that if she abstained from do- 
ing so, the very fact of her so abstaining would be 
remarkable. There was the look of pain on Mrs. Ask- 
erton’s brow, and her cheeks were still pale, but she 
smiled as she went on speaking. “I’m sure I’m 
flattered, for I remember that they were both con- 
sidered beauties. Did he know anything more of 
Herr’ 

“No; nothing more.” 

“There must have been some casual likeness I sup- 
pose.” Mrs. Askerton was a clever woman, and had 
by this time almost recovered her self-possession. 
Then there came a ring at the front door, and in an- 
other minute Mr. Belton was in the room. Mrs. Ask- 
erton felt that it was imperative on her to make some 
allusion to the conversation which had just taken 
place, and dashed at the subject at once. “Clara tells 
me that I am exactly like some old friend of yours, 
Mr. Belton.” 

Then he looked at her closely as he answered her. 
“T have no right to say that she was my friend, Mrs. 
Askerton,” he said; “indeed there was hardly what 
might be called an acquaintance between us; but you 
certainly are extremely like a certain Miss Vigo that 
I remember.” 

“T often wonder that one person isn’t more often 
found to be like another,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“People often are like,’ said he; “but not like in 
such a way as to give rise to mistakes as to identity. 
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Now, I should have stopped you in the street and called 
you Mrs. Berdmore.” 

“Didn’t I once see or hear the name of Berdmore 
in this house?” asked Clara. 

Then that look of pain returned. Mrs. Askerton 
had succeeded in recovering the usual tone of her 
countenance, but now she was once more disturbed. 
“T think I know the name,” said she. 

“T fancy that I have seen it in this house,” said 
Clara. 

“You may more likely have heard it, my dear. My 
memory is very poor, but if I remember rightly, Col- 
onel Askerton did know a Captain Berdmore,—a 
long while ago, before he was married; and you may 
probably have heard him mention the name.” This 
did not quite satisfy Clara, but she said nothing more 
about it then. If there was a mystery which Mrs. 
Askerton did not wish to have explored, why should 
she explore it? 

Soon after this Clara got up to go, and Mrs. Asker- 
ton, making another attempt to be cheerful, was al- 
most successful. “So you’re going back into Nor- 
folk on Saturday, Clara tells me. You are making a 
very short visit now that you’re come among us.” 

“Tt is a long time for me to be away from home, 
Farmers can hardly ever dare to leave their work. 
But in spite of my farm, I am talking of coming here 
again about Christmas.” 

“But you are going to have a farming establish- 
ment here too?” 

“That will be nothing. Clara will look after that 
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for me; will you not?” Then they went, and Belton 
had to consider how he would begin the work before 
him. He had some idea that too much precipitancy 
might do him an injury, but he hardly knew how to 
commence without coming to the point at once. When 
they were out together in the park, he went back at 
first to the subject of Mrs. Askerton. 

“T would almost have sworn they were one and 
the same woman,” he said. 

“ But you see that they are not.” 

“Tt’s not only the likeness, but the voice. It so 
chanced that I once saw that Miss Vigo in some trou- 
ble. I happened to meet her in company with a man 
who was,—who was tipsy, in fact, and I had to re- 
lieve her.” 

“Dear me,—how disagreeable!” 

“Tt’s a long time ago, and there can’t be any harm 
in mentioning it now. It was the man she was going 
to marry, and whom she did marry.” 

“What;—the Mr. Berdmore?” 

“Yes; he was often in that way. And there was 
a look about Mrs. Askerton just now so like the look 
of that Miss Vigo then, that I cannot get rid of the 
idea.” 

“They can’t be the same, as she was certainly a 
Miss Oliphant. And you hear, too, what she says.” 

“Yes;—I heard what she said. You have known 
her long?” 

“These two years.” 

“ And intimately? ” 

“Very intimately. She is our only neighbour; and 
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her being here has certainly been a great comfort to 
me. It is sad not having some woman near one that 
one can speak to;—and then, I really do like her very 
much.” 

“No doubt it’s all right.” 

“Yes; it’s all right,’ said Clara. After that there 
was nothing more said about Mrs. Askerton, and Bel- 
ton began his work. They had gone from the cot- 
tage, across the park, away from the house, up to a 
high rock which stood boldly out of the ground from 
whence could be seen the sea on one side, and on the 
other a far tract of country almost away to the moors. 
And when they reached this spot they seated them- 
selves. “ There,” said Clara, “I consider this to be 
the prettiest spot in England.” 

“T haven’t seen all England,” said Belton. 

“Don’t be so matter-of-fact, Will. I say it’s the 
prettiest in England, and you can’t contradict me.” 

“And I say you're the prettiest girl in England, 
and you can’t contradict me.” 

This annoyed Clara and almost made her feel that 
her paragon of a cousin was not quite so perfect as 
she had represented him to be. “TI see,” she said, 
“that if I talk nonsense I’m to be punished.” 

“Ts it a punishment to you to know that I think 
you very handsome?” he said, turning round and 
looking full into her face. 

“Tt is disagreeable to me—very, to have any such 
subject talked about at all. What would you think 
if I began to pay you foolish personal compliments? ” 

“What I say isn’t foolish; and there’s a great dif- 
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ference. Clara, I love you better than all the world 
put together.” 

She now looked at him; but still she did not believe 
it. It could not be that after all her boastings she 
should have made so gross a blunder. “I hope you 
do love me,” she said; “indeed, you are bound to 
do so, for you promised that you would be my 
brother.” 

“But that will not satisfy me now, Clara. Clara, 
I want to be your husband.” 

“Will!” she exclaimed. 

“Now you know it all; and if I have been too sud- 
den, I’ must beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, Will, forget that you have said this. Do not 
go on until everything must be over between us.” 

“Why should anything be over between us? Why 
should it be wrong in me to love you?” 

“What will papa say?” 

“Mr. Amedroz knows all about it already, and has 
given me his consent. I asked him directly I had 
made up my own mind, and he told me that I might 
go to you.” 

“You have asked papa? Oh, dear, oh, dear, what 
am I to do?” 

“Am I so odious to you then?” ‘As he said this 
he got up from his seat and stood before her. He was 
a tall, well-built, handsome man, and he could assume 
a look and mien that were almost noble when he was 
moved as he was moved now. 

“Odious! Do you not know that I have loved 
you as my cousin—that I have already learned to trust 
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you as though you were really my brother? But this 
breaks it all.” 

“You cannot love me then as my wife?” 

“No.” She pronounced the monosyllable alone, 
and then he walked away from her as though that 
one little word settled the question for him, now and 
for ever. He walked away from her, perhaps a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards, as though the interview 
was over, and he were leaving her. She, as she saw 
him go, wished that he would return that she might 
say some word of comfort to him. Not that she could 
have said the only word that would have comforted 
him. At the first blush of the thing, at the first sound 
of the address which he had made to her, she had 
been angry with him. He had disappointed her, and 
she was indignant. But her anger had already melted 
and turned itself to ruth. She could not but love him 
better, in that he had loved her so well; but yet she 
could not love him with the love which he desired. 

But he did not leave her. When he had gone from 
her down the hill the distance that has been named, 
he turned back, and came up to her slowly. He hada 
trick of standing and walking with his thumbs fixed 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, while his large 
hands rested on his breast. He would always as- 
sume this attitude when he was assured that he was 
right in his views, and was eager to carry some point 
at issue. Clara already understood that this attitude 
signified his intention to be autocratic. He now came 
close up to her, and again stood over her, before he 
spoke. “My dear,” he said, “I have been rough and 
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hasty in what I have said to you, and I have to ask 
you to pardon my want of manners.” 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed. 

“But in a matter of so much interest to us both 
you will not let an awkward manner prejudice me.” 

“Tt is not that; indeed, it is not.” 

“Listen to me, dearest. It is true that I prom- 
ised to be your brother, and I will not break my word 
unless I break it by your own sanction. I did prom- 
ise to be your brother, but I did not know then how 
fondly I should come to love you. Your father, when 
I told him of this, bade me not to be hasty, but I am 
hasty, and I haven’t known how to wait. Tell me 
that I may come at Christmas for my answer, and I 
will not say a word to trouble you till then. I will be 
your brother, at any rate till Christmas.” 

“Be my brother always.” 

A black cloud crossed his brow as this request 
reached his ears. She was looking anxiously into his 
face, watching every turn in the expression of his 
countenance. “Will you not let it wait till Christ- 
mas?” he asked. 

She thought it would be cruel to refuse this re- 
quest, and yet she knew that no such waiting could 
be of service to him. He had been awkward in his 
love-making, and was aware of it. He should have 
contrived this period of waiting for himself; giving 
her no option but to wait and think of it. He should 
have made no proposal, but have left her certain that 
such proposal was coming. In such case she must 
have waited—and if good could have come to him 
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from that, he might have received it. But, as the 
question was now presented to her, it was impossible 
that she should consent to wait. To have given such 
consent would have been tantamount to receiving him 
as her lover. She was therefore forced to be cruel. 

“Tt will be of no avail to postpone my answer 
when I know what it must be. Why should there be 
suspense?” 

“You mean that it is impossible that you should 
love me?” 

“Not in that way, Will.” 

“And why not?” Then there was a pause. “ But 
I am a fool to ask such a question as that, and I 
should be worse than a fool were I to press it. It 
must then be considered as settled?” 

She got up and clung to his arm. “Oh, Will, do 
not look at me like that!” 

“Tt must then be considered as settled?” he repeated. 

“Yes, Will, yes. Pray consider it as settled.” He 
then sat down on the rock again, and she came and 
sat by him,—near to him, but not close as she had 
been before. She turned her eyes upon him, gazing on 
him, but did not speak to him; and he sat also with- 
out speaking for a while, with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. “I suppose we may go back to the 
house?” he said at last. 

“Give me your hand, Will, and tell me that you will 
still love me—as your sister.” 

He gave her his hand. “If you ever want a broth- 
er’s care you shall have it from me,” he said. 

“But not a brother’s love?” 
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“No. How can the two go together. I shan’t 
cease to love you because my love is in vain. Instead 
of making me happy it will make me wretched. That 
will be the only difference.” 

“T would give my life to make you happy, if that 
"were possible.” 

“You will not give me your life in the way that I 
would have it.” After that they walked in silence 
back to the house, and when he had opened the front 
door for her, he parted from her and stood alone un- 
der the porch, thinking of his misfortune. 


CHAPTER VI 
SAFE AGAINST LOVE-MAKING ONCE AGAIN 


For a considerable time Belton stood under the 
porch of the house, thinking of what had happened 
to him, and endeavouring to steady himself under 
the blow which he had received. I do not know that 
he had been sanguine of success. Probably he had 
made to himself no assurances on the subject. But 
he was a man to whom failure, of itself, was intol- 
erable. In any other event of life he would have 
told himself that he would not fail—that he would per- 
severe and conquer. He could imagine no other po- 
sition as to which he could at once have been as- 
sured of failure, in any project on which he had set 
his heart. But as to this project it was so. He had 
been told that she could not love him—that she could 
never love him;—and he had believed her. He had 
made his attempt and had failed; and, as he thought 
of this, standing under the porch, he became convinced 
that life for him was altogether changed, and that he 
who had been so happy must now be a wretched man. 

He was still standing there when Mr. Amedroz 
came down into the hall, dressed for dinner, and saw 
his figure through the open doors “Will,” he said, 
coming up to him, “it only wants five minutes to din- 
ner.” Belton started and shook himself, as though he 
were shaking off a lethargy, and declared that he was 
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quite ready. Then he remembered that he would ve 
expected to dress, and rushed up-stairs, three steps at 
a time, to his own room. When he came down, Clara 
and her father were already in the dining-room, and 
he joined them there. 

Mr. Amedroz, though he was not very quick in 
reading facts from the manners of those with whom 
he lived, had felt assured that things had gone wrong 
between Belton and his daughter. He had not as yet 
had a minute in which to speak to Clara, but he was 
certain that it was so. Indeed, it was impossible not 
to read terrible disappointment and deep grief in the 
young man’s manner. He made no attempt to con- 
ceal it, though he did not speak of it. Through the 
whole evening, though he was alone for a while with 
the squire, and alone also for a time with Clara, he 
never mentioned or alluded to the subject of his re- 
jection. But he bore himself as though he knew and 
they knew—as though all the world knew that he had 
been rejected. And yet he did not remain silent. He 
talked of his property and of his plans, and explained 
how things were to be done in his absence. Once 
only was there something like an allusion made to his 
sorrow. “But you will be here at Christmas?” said 
Mr. Amedroz, in answer to something which Belton 
had said as to work to be done in his absence. “TI do 
not know how that may be now,” said Belton. And 
then they had all been silent. 

It was a terrible evening to Clara. She en- 
deavoured to talk, but found it to be impossible. All 
the brightness of the last few days had disappeared, 
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and the world seemed to her to be more sad and 
solemn than ever. She had no idea when she was re- 
fusing him that he would have taken it to heart as he 
had done. The question had come before her for de- 
cision so suddenly, that she had not, in fact, had time 
to think of this as she was making her answer. All 
she had done was to feel that she could not be to him 
what he wished her to be. And even as yet she had 
hardly asked herself why she must be so steadfast in 
her refusal. But she had refused him steadfastly, 
and she did not for a moment think of reducing the 
earnestness of her resolution. It seemed to be mani- 
fest to her, from his present manner, that he would 
never ask the question again; but she was sure, let it 
be asked ever so often, that it could not be answered 
in any other way. 

Mr. Amedroz not knowing why it was so, became 
cross and querulous, and scolded his daughter. To 
Belton, also, he was captious, making little difficulties, 
and answering him with petulance. This the rejected 
lover took with most extreme patience, as though such 
a trifling annoyance had no effect in adding to his 
misery. He still held his purpose of going on the 
Saturday, and was still intent on work which was to 
be done before he went; but it seemed that he was sat- 
isfied to do everything now as a duty, and that the 
enjoyment of the thing, which had heretofore been so 
conspicuous, was over. 

_ At last they separated, and Clara, as was her wont, 
went up to her father’s room. “ Papa,” she said, 
“what is all this about Mr. Belton?” 
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“ All what, my dear? what do you mean?” 

“He has asked me to be—to be his wife; and has 
told me that he came with your consent.” 

“And why shouldn’t he have my consent? What 
is there amiss with him? Why shouldn’t you marry 
him if he likes you? You seemed, I thought, to be 
very fond of him.” 

This surprised Clara more than anything. She 
could hardly have told herself why, but she would 
have thought that such a proposition from her cousin 
would have made her father angry,—unreasonably 
angry ;—angry with him for presuming to have such 
an idea; but now it seemed that he was going to be 
angry with her for not accepting her cousin out of 
hand. 

“Yes, papa; I am fond of him; but not like that. 
I did not expect that he would think of me in that way.” 

“But why shouldn’t he think of you? It would be 
a very good marriage for you, as far as money is con- 
cerned.” 

“You would not have me marry any one for that 
reason ;—would you, papa?” 

“But you seemed to like him. Well; of course I 
can’t make you like him. I meant to do for the best; 
and when he came to me as he did, I thought he was 
behaving very handsomely, and very much like a gen- 
tleman.” 

“T am sure he would do that.” 

“And if I could have thought that this place would 
be your home when I am gone, it would have made me 
very happy ;—very happy.” ch 
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She now came and stood close to him and took his 
hand. “I hope, papa, you do not make yourself un- 
easy about me. I shall do very well. I’m sure you 
can’t want me to go away and leave you.” 

“How will you do very well? I’m sure I don’t 
know. And if your aunt Winterfield means to pro- 
vide for you, it would only be kind in her to let me 
know it, so that I might not have the anxiety always 
on my mind.” 

Clara knew well enough what was to be the dis- 
position of her aunt’s property, but she could not tell 
her father of that now. She almost felt that it was 
her duty to do so, but she could not bring herself to 
do it. She could only beg him not to be anxious 
on her behalf, making vague assurances that she 
would do very well. “And you are determined 
not to change your mind about Will?” he said at 
last. 

“T shall not change my mind about that, papa, cer- 
tainly,” she answered. Then he turned away from 
her, and she saw that he was displeased. 

When alone, she was forced to ask herself why it was 
that she was so certain. Alas! there could in truth 
be no doubt on that subject in her own mind. When 
she sat down, resolved to give herself an answer, there 
was no doubt. She could not love her cousin, Will 
Belton, because her heart belonged to Captain 
Aylmer. 

But she knew that she had received nothing in ex- 
change for her heart. He had been kind to her on 
that journey to Taunton, when the agony arising 
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from her brother’s death had almost crushed her. He 
had often been kind to her on days before that,—so 
kind, so soft in his manners, approaching so nearly 
to the little tenderness of incipient love-making, that 
the idea of regarding him as her lover had of neces- 
sity forced itself upon her. But in nothing had he 
gone beyond those tendernesses, which need not im- 
peratively be made to mean anything, though they do 
often mean so much. It was now two years since she 
had first thought that Captain Aylmer was the most 
perfect gentleman she knew, and nearly two years 
since Mrs. Winterfield had expressed to her a hope 
that Captain Aylmer might become her husband. She 
had replied that such a thing was impossible,—as any 
girl would have replied; and had in consequence 
treated Captain Aylmer with all the coolness which 
she had been able to assume whenever she was in 
company with him in her aunt’s presence. Nor was it 
natural to her to be specially gracious to a man un- 
der such trying circumstances, even when no Mrs. Win- 
terfield was there to behold. And so things had 
gone on. Captain Aylmer had now and again made 
himself very pleasant to her,—at certain trying periods 
of joy or trouble almost more than pleasant. But 
nothing had come of it, and Clara had told herself that 
Captain Aylmer had no special feeling in her favour. 
She had told herself this, ever since that journey to- 
gether from Perivale to Taunton; but never till now 
had she also confessed to herself what was her own 
case. 

She made a comparison between the two men. Her 
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cousin Will was, she thought, the more generous, the 
more energetic,—perhaps, by nature, the man of the 
higher gifts. In person he was undoubtedly the su- 
perior. He was full of noble qualities ;—forgetful of 
self, industrious, full of resources, a very man of 
men, able to command, eager in doing work for 
others’ good and his own,—a man altogether uncon- 
taminated by the coldness and selfishness of the outer 
world. But he was rough, awkward, but indifferently 
educated, and with few of those tastes which to Clara 
Amedroz were delightful. He could not read poetry 
to her, he could not tell her of what the world of lit- 
erature was doing now or of what it had done in 
times past. He knew nothing of the inner world of 
worlds which governs the world. She doubted 
whether he could have told her who composed the ex- 
isting cabinet, or have given the-.name of a single 
bishop beyond the see in which his own parish was 
situated. But Captain Aylmer knew everybody, and 
had read everything, and understood, as though by 
instinct, all the movements of the world in which he 
lived. 

But what mattered any such comparison? Even 
though she should be able to prove to herself beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that her cousin Will was of 
the two the fitter to be loved,—the one more worthy 
of her heart,—no such proof could alter her position. 
Love does not go by worth. She did not love her cousin 
as she must love any man to whom she could give her 
hand,—and, alas! she did love that other man. 

On this night I doubt whether Belton did slumber 
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with that solidity of repose which was usual to him. 
At any rate, before he came down in the morning 
he had found time for sufficient thought, and had 
brought himself to a resolution. He would not give 
up the battle as lost. To his thinking there was some- 
thing weak and almost mean in abandoning any 
project which he had set before himself. He had 
been awkward, and he exaggerated to himself his own 
awkwardness. He had been hasty, and had gone 
about his task with inconsiderate precipitancy. It 
might be that he had thus destroyed all his chance of 
success. But, as he said to himself, “he would never 
say die, as long as there was a puff of breath left to 
him.” He would not mope, and hang down his head, 
and wear the willow. Such a state of things would 
ill suit either the roughness or the readiness of his 
life. No! He would bear like a man the disap- 
pointment which had on this occasion befallen him, 
and would return at Christmas and once more try 
his fortune. 

At breakfast, therefore, the cloud had passed from 
his brow. When he came in he found Clara alone 
in the room, and he simply shook hands with her af- 
ter his ordinary fashion. He said nothing of yester- 
day, and almost succeeded in looking as though yes- 
terday had been in no wise memorable. She was not 
so much at her ease, but she also received some com- 
fort from his demeanour. Mr. Amedroz came down 
almost immediately, and Belton soon took an oppor- 
tunity of saying that he would be back at Christmas 
if Mr. Amedroz would receive him. 
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“Certainly,” said the squire. “I thought it had 
been all settled.” 

“So it was;—till I said a word yesterday which 
foolishly seemed to unsettle it. But I have thought 
it over again, and I find that I can manage it.” 

“We shall be so glad to have you!” said Clara. 

“And I shall be equally glad to come. They are 
already at work, sir, about the sheds.” 

“Yes; I saw the carts full of bricks go by,” said 
the squire, querulously. “I didn’t know there was 
to be any brickwork. You said you would have it 
made of deal slabs with oak posts.” 

“You must have a foundation, sir. I propose to 
carry the brickwork a foot and a half above the 
ground.” 

“T suppose you know best. Only that kind of 
thing is so very ugly.” 

“Tf you find it to be ugly after it is done, it shall 
be pulled down again.” 

“No;—it can never come down again.” 

“Tt can;—and it shall, if you don’t like it. I never 
think anything of changes like that.” 

“T think they’ll be very pretty!” said Clara. 

“T dare say,” said the squire; “but at any rate 
it won’t make much difference to me. I shan’t be 
here long to see them.” 

This was rather melancholy; but Belton bore up 
even against this, speaking cheery words and ex- 
pressing bright hopes,—so that it seemed, both to 
Clara and to her father, that he had in a great meas- 
ure overcome the disappointment of the preceding 
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day. It was probable that he was a man not prone 
to be deeply sensitive in such matters for any long 
period. The period now had certainly not been long, 
and yet Will Belton was alive again. 

Immediately after breakfast there occurred a little 
incident which was not without its effect upon them 
all. There came up on the drive, immediately be- 
fore the front door, under the custody of a boy, a 
cow. It was an Alderney cow, and any man or 
woman at all understanding cows, would at once have 
perceived that this cow was perfect in her kind. Her 
eyes were mild, and soft, and bright. Her legs were 
like the legs of a deer; and in her whole gait and 
demeanour she almost gave the lie to her own name, 
asserting herself to have sprung from some more no- 
ble origin among the woods, than may be supposed 
to be the origin of the ordinary domestic cow,—a use- 
ful animal, but heavy in its appearance, and seen 
with more pleasure at some little distance than 
at close quarters. But this cow was graceful in 
its movements, and almost tempted one to regard 
her as the far-off descendant of the elk or the ante- 
lope. 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Amedroz, who having no 
cows of his own, was not pleased to see one brought 
up in that way before his hall door. “There’s some- 
body’s cow come here.” 

Clara understood it in a moment; but she was 
pained, and said nothing. Had the cow come with- 
out any such scene as that of yesterday, she would 
have welcomed the animal with all cordiality, and 
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would have sworn to her cousin that the cow should 
be cherished for his sake. But after what had passed 
it was different. How was she to take any present 
from him now? 

But Belton faced the difficulty without any bash- 
fulness or apparent regret. “I told you I would give 
you a cow,” said he, “and here she is.” 

“What can she want with a cow?” said Mr. 
Amedroz. 

“T am sure she wants one very much. At any 
rate she won’t refuse the present from me; will you, 
Clara?” 

What could she say? “Not if papa will allow me 
to keep it.” 

“But we’ve no place to put it!” said the squire. 
“We haven’t got grass for it!” 

“There’s plenty of grass,” said Belton. “Come, 
Mr. Amedroz; I’ve made a point of getting this little 
creature for Clara, and you mustn’t stand in the way 
of my gratification.’ Of course he was successful, 
and of course Clara thanked him with tears in her 
eyes. 

The next two days passed by without anything spe- 
cial to mark them, and then the cousin was to go. 
During the period of his visit he did not see Colonel 
Askerton, nor did he again see Mrs. Askerton. He 
went to the cottage once, with the special object of 
returning the Colonel’s call; but the master was out, 
and he was not specially invited in to see the mistress. 
He said nothing more to Clara about her friends, but 
he thought of the matter more than once, as he was 
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going about the place, and became aware that he 
would like to ascertain whether there was a mystery, 
and if so, what was its nature. He knew that he did 
not like Mrs. Askerton, and he felt also that Mrs. 
Askerton did not like him. This was, as he thought, 
unfortunate; for might it not be the case, that in the 
one matter which was to him of so much importance, 
Mrs. Askerton might have considerable influence over 
Clara. 

During these days nothing special was said be- 
tween him and Clara. The last evening passed over 
without anything to brighten it or to make it mem- 
orable. Mr. Amedroz, in his passive, but gently 
querulous way, was sorry that Belton was going to 
leave him, as his cousin had been the creation of 
some new excitement for him, but he said nothing 
on the subject; and when the time for going to bed 
had come, he bade his guest farewell with some lan- 
guid allusion to the pleasure which he would have in 
seeing him again at Christmas. Belton was to start 
very early in the morning,—before six, and of course 
he was prepared to take leave also of Clara. But 
she told him very gently, so gently that her father 
did not hear it, that she would be up to give him a 
cup of coffee before he went. 

“Oh, no,” he said. 

“But I shall. I won’t have you go without see- 
ing you out of the door.” 

And on the following morning she was up before 
him. She hardly understood, herself, why she was 
doing this. She knew that it should be her object 
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to avoid any further special conversation on that sub- 
ject which they had discussed up among the rocks. 
She knew that she could give him no comfort, and 
that he could give none to her. It would seem that 
he was willing to let the remembrance of the scene 
pass away, so that it should be as though it had never 
been; and surely it was not for her to disturb so 
salutary an arrangement! But yet she was up to 
bid him God speed as he went. She could not bear,— 
so she excused the matter to herself,—she could not 
bear to think that he should regard her as ungrateful. 
She knew all that he had done for them. She had 
perceived that the taking of the land, the building of 
the sheds, the life which he had contrived in so short 
a time to throw into the old place, had all come from 
a desire on his part to do good to those in whose way 
he stood by family arrangements made almost be- 
fore his birth; and she longed to say to him one word 
of thanks. And had he not told her,—once in the 
heat of his disappointment; for then at that moment, 
as Clara said to herself, she supposed that he must 
have been in some measure disappointed,—had he not 
even then told her that when she wanted a brother’s 
care, a brother’s care should be given to her by him? 
Was she not therefore bound to do for him what she 
would do for a brother? 

She, with her own hands, brought the coffee into 
the little breakfast parlour, and handed the cup into 
his hands. The gig, which had come overnight from 
Taunton, was not yet at the door, and there was a 
minute or two during which they must speak to each 
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other. Who has not seen some such girl when she 
has come down early, without the full completeness 
of her morning toilet, and yet nicer, fresher, prettier 
to the eye of him who is so favoured, than she has 
ever been in more formal attire? And what man who 
has been so favoured has not loved her who has 
so favoured him, even though he may not previously 
have been enamoured as deeply as poor Will Belton? 

“This is so good of you,” he said. 

“T wish I knew how to be good to you,” she an- 
swered—not meaning to trench upon dangerous 
ground, but feeling, as the words came from her, 
that she had done so. ‘“ You have been so good to 
us, SO very good to papa, that we owe you every- 
thing. I am so grateful to you for saying that you 
will come back at Christmas.” 

He had resolved that he would refrain from fur- 
ther love-making till the winter; but he found it very 
hard to refrain when so addressed. To take her in 
his arms, and kiss her twenty times, and swear that 
he would never let her go,—to claim her at once 
savagely as his own, that was the line of conduct to 
which temptation prompted him. How could she look 
at him so sweetly, how could she stand before him, 
ministering to him with all her pretty maidenly 
charms brought so close to him, without intending 
that he should love her? But he did refrain. 
“Blood is thicker than water,” said he. “ That’s the 
real reason why I first came.” 

“T understand that quite, and it is that feeling that 
makes you so good. But I’m afraid you are spend- 
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ing a great deal of money here—and all for our 
sakes.” 

“Not at all. I shall get my money back again. 
And if I didn’t, what then? I’ve plenty of money. 
It is not money that I want.” 

She could not ask him what it was that he did 
want, and she was obliged therefore to begin again. 
“Papa will look forward so to the winter now.” 

“ And so shall I.” 

“But you must come for longer then;—you won’t 
go away at the end of a week? Say that you won't.” 

|< il see about it.” 1 can’t: tell. quite yet. You'll 
write me a line to say when the shed is finished, 
won't you?” 

“That I will, and I’ll tell you how Bessey goes 
on.” Bessey was the cow. “I will be so very fond 
of her. She’ll come to me for apples already.” 

Belton thought that he would go to her, wherever 
she might be, even if he were to get no apples. 
“Tt’s all cupboard love with them,” he said. “Tl 
tell you what I’ll do;—when I come, I'll bring you 
a dog that will follow you without thinking of ap- 
ples.” Then the gig was heard on the gravel before 
the door, and Belton was forced to go. For a mo- 
ment he reflected whether, as her cousin, it was not 
his duty to kiss her. It was a matter as to which 
he had doubt,—as is the case with many male cousins; 
but ultimately he resolved that if he kissed her at 
all he would not kiss her in that light, and so he again 
refrained. “Good-bye,” he said, putting out his great 
hand to her. 
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“ Good-bye, Will, and God bless you.” I almost 
think he might have kissed her, asking himself no 
questions as to the light in which it was done. 

As he turned from her he saw the tears in her 
eyes; and as he sat in his gig, thinking of them, 
other tears came into his own. By heaven, he would 
have her yet! He was a man who had not read much 
of romance. To him all the imagined mysteries of 
passion had not been made common by the perusal 
of legions of love stories ;—but still he knew enough 
of the game to be aware that women had been won 
in spite, as it were, of their own teeth. He knew 
that he could not now run away with her, taking 
her off by force; but still he might conquer her will 
by his own. As he remembered the tears in her 
eyes, and the tone of her voice, and the pressure of her 
hand, and the gratitude that had become tender in 
its expression, he could not but think that he would 
be wise to love her still. Wise or foolish, he did 
love her still; and it should not be owing to fault of 
his if she did not become his wife. As he drove 
along he saw little of the Quantock Hills, little of 
the rich Somersetshire pastures, little of the early 
beauty of the August morning. He saw nothing but 
her eyes, moistened with bright tears, and before he 
reached Taunton he had rebuked himself with many 
revilings in that he had parted from her and not 
kissed her. 

Clara stood at the door watching the gig till it was 
out of sight,—watching it as well as her tears would 
allow. What a grand cousin he was! Had it. not 
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been a pity,—a thousand pities,—that that grievous 
episode should have come to mar the brotherly love, 
the sisterly confidence, which might otherwise have 
been so perfect between them? But perhaps it 
might all be well yet. Clara knew, or thought that 
she knew, that men and women differed in their ap- 
preciation of love. She, having once loved, could not 
change. Of that she was sure. Her love might be 
fortunate or unfortunate. It might be returned, or it 
might simply be her own, to destroy all hope of hap- 
piness for her on earth. But whether it were this 
or that, whether productive of good or evil, the love 
itself could not be changed. But with men _ she 
thought it might be different. Her cousin, doubtless, 
had been sincere in the full sincerity of his heart 
when he made his offer. And had she accepted it, 
—had she been able to accept it, she believed that 
he would have loved her truly and constantly. Such 
was his nature. But she also believed that love with 
him, unrequited love, would have no enduring effect, 
and that he had already resolved, with equal courage 
and wisdom, to tread this short-lived passion out be- 
neath his feet. One night had sufficed to him for 
that treading out. As she thought of this the tears 
ran plentifully down her cheek; and going again to 
her room she remained there crying till it was time 
for her to wipe away the marks of her weeping, that 
she might go to her father. 

But she was very glad that Will bore it so well; 
—very glad! Her cousin was safe against love-mak- 
ing once again. 


CHAPTER VII 
MISS AMEDROZ GOES TO PERIVALE 


Ir had been settled for some time past that Miss 
Amedroz was to go to Perivale for a few days in 
November. Indeed it seemed to be a recognised fact 
in her life that she was to make the journey from 
Belton to Perivale and back very often, as there pre- 
vailed an idea that she owed a divided duty. This 
was in some degree hard upon her, as she had very 
little gratification in these visits to her aunt. Had 
there been any intention on the part of Mrs. Winter- 
field to provide for her, the thing would have been 
intelligible according to the usual arrangements which 
are made in the world on such matters; but Mrs. 
Winterfield had scarcely a right to call upon her niece 
for dutiful attendance after having settled it with 
her own conscience that her property was all to go 
to her nephew. But Clara entertained no thought of 
rebelling, and had agreed to make the accustomed 
journey in November, travelling then, as she did on 
all such journeys, at her aunt’s expense. 

Two things only occurred to disturb her tran- 
quillity before she went, and they were not of much 
violence. Mr. Wright, the clergyman, called at Bel- 
ton Castle, and in the course of conversation with 
Mr. Amedroz renewed one of those ill-natured ru- 
mours which had before been spread about Mrs. 
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Askerton. Clara did not see him, but she heard an 
account of it all from her father. 

“Does it mean, papa,” she said, speaking almost 
with anger, “that you want me to give up Mrs. 
Askerton?” 

“How can you be so unkind as to ask me such 
a question?” he replied. “ You know how I hate to 
be bothered. I tell you what I hear, and then you 
can decide for yourself.” 

“But that isn’t quite fair either, papa. That man 
comes here ie 

“That man, as you call him, is the rector of the 
parish, and I’ve known him for forty years.” 

“And have never liked him, papa.” 

“T don’t know much about liking anybody, my dear. 
Nobody likes me, and so why should I trouble my- 
self?” 

“But, papa, it all amounts to this—that somebody 
has said that the Askertons are not Askertons at all, 
but ought to be called something else. Now we 
know that he served as Captain and Major Asker- 
ton for seven years in India—and in fact it all means 
nothing. If I know anything, I know that he is Col- 
onel Askerton.” 

“But do you know that she is his wife? That 
is what Mr. Wright asks. I don’t say anything. I 
think it’s very indelicate talking about such things.” 

“Tf I am asked whether I have seen her marriage 
certificate, certainly I have not; nor probably did you 
ever do so as to any lady that you ever knew. But 
I know that she is her husband’s wife, as we all of 
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us know things of that sort. I know she was in In- 
dia with him. I’ve seen things of hers marked with 
her name that she has had at least for ten years.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, my dear,” said 
Mr. Amedroz, angrily. 

“But Mr. Wright ought to know something about 
it before he says such things. And then this that 
he’s saying now isn’t the same that he said before.” 

“T don’t know what he said before.” 

“He said they were both of them using a feigned 
name.” 

“It’s nothing to me what name they use. I know 
I wish they hadn’t come here, if I’m to be troubled 
about them in this way—first by Wright and then by 
you.” 

“They have been very good tenants, papa.” 

“You needn’t tell me that, Clara, and remind me 
about the shooting when you know how unhappy it 
makes me.” 

After this Clara said nothing more, and simply de- 
termined that Mr. Wright and his gossip should have 
no effect upon her intimacy with Mrs. Askerton. But 
not the less did she continue to remember what her 
cousin had said about Miss Vigo. 

And she had been ruffled a second time by certain 
observations which Mrs. Askerton made to her re- 
specting her cousin—or rather by little words which 
were dropped on various occasions. It was very clear 
that Mrs. Askerton did not like Mr. Belton, and that 
she wished to prejudice Clara against him. “It’s a 
pity he shouldn’t be a lover of yours,” the lady said, 
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“because it would be such a fine instance of Beauty 
and the Beast.” It will of course be understood that 
Mrs. Askerton had never been told of the offer that 
had been made. 

“You don’t mean to say that he’s not a handsome 
man,” said Clara. 

“T never observe whether a man is handsome or 
not; but I can see very well whether he knows what 
to do with his arms and legs, or whether he has the 
proper use of his voice before ladies.” Clara remem- 
bered a word or two spoken by her cousin to herself, 
in speaking which he had seemed to have a very 
proper use of his voice. “I know when a man is at 
ease like a gentleman, and when he is awkward 
like a if 

“Like a what?” said Clara. “Finish what you’ve 
got to say.” 

“Like a ploughboy, I was going to say,” said Mrs. 
Askerton. 

“T declare I think you have a spite against him, 
because he said you were like some Miss Vigo,” re- 
plied Clara, sharply. Mrs. Askerton was on that oc- 
casion silenced, and she said nothing more about Mr. 
Belton till after Clara had returned from Perivale. 

The journey itself from Belton to Perivale was al- 
ways a nuisance, and was more so now than usual, 
as it was made in the disagreeable month of Novem- 
ber. There was kept at the little inn at Redicote an 
old fly—so called—which habitually made the journey 
to the Taunton railway-station, under the conduct of 
an old grey horse and an older and greyer driver, 
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whenever any of the old ladies of the neighbourhood 
were minded to leave their homes. This vehicle usually 
travelled at the rate of five miles an hour; but the 
old grey driver was never content to have time al- 
lowed to him for the transit calculated upon such a 
rate of speed. Accidents might happen, and why 
should he be made, as he would plaintively ask, to 
drive the poor beast out of its skin? He was conse- 
quently always at Belton a full hour before the time, 
and though Clara was well aware of all this, she could 
not help herself. Her father was fussy and impa- 
tient, the man was fussy and impatient; and there was 
nothing for her but to go. On the present occasion 
she was taken off in this way the full sixty minutes 
too soon, and after four dreary hours spent upon the 
road, found herself landed at the Taunton station, 
with a terrible gulf of time to be passed before she 
could again proceed on her journey. 

One little accident had occurred to her. The old 
horse, while trotting leisurely along the level high 
road, had contrived to tumble down. Clara did not 
think very much of this, as the same thing had hap- 
pened with her before; but, even with an hour or 
more to spare, there arises a question whether under 
such circumstances the train can be saved. But the 
grey old man reassured her. “ Now, miss,” said he, 
coming to the window, while he left his horse recum- 
bent and apparently comfortable on the road, 
“where'd you have been now, zure, if I hadn’t a few 
minutes in hand for you.” Then he walked off to 
some neighbouring cottage, and having obtained as- 
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sistance, succeeded in putting his beast again upon 
his legs. After that he looked once more in at the 
window. “Who’s right now, I wonder?” he said, 
with an air of triumph. And when he came to her 
for his guerdon at Taunton, he was evidently cross 
in not having it increased because of the accident. 
That hour at the Taunton station was terrible to 
her. I know of no hours more terrible than those 
so passed. The minutes will not go away, and ut- 
terly fail in making good their claim to be called 
winged. A man walks up and down the platform, 
and in that way obtains something of the advantage 
of exercise; but a woman finds herself bound to sit 
still within the dreary dulness of the waiting-room. 
There are, perhaps, people who under such circum- 
stances can read, but they are few in number. The 
mind altogether declines to be active, whereas the 
body is seized by a spirit of restlessness to which 
delay and tranquillity are loathsome. The advertise- 
ments on the walls are examined, the map of some 
new Eden is studied—some Eden in which an irregu- 
lar pond and a church are surrounded by a multi- 
plicity of regular villas and shrubs—till the student 
feels that no consideration of health or economy 
would induce him to live there. Then the porters 
come in and out, till each porter has made himself 
odious to the sight. Everything is hideous, dirty, and 
disagreeable; and the mind wanders away, to consider 
why station-masters do not more frequently commit 
suicide. Clara Amedroz had already got beyond this 
stage, and was beginning to think of herself rather 
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than of the station-master, when at last there sounded, 
close to her ears, the bell of promise, and she knew 
that the train was at hand. 

At Taunton there branched away from the main 
line that line which was to take her to Perivale, and 
therefore she was able to take her own place quietly 
in the carriage when she found that the down-train 
from London was at hand. This she did, and could 
then watch with equanimity, while the travellers from 
the other train went through the penance of chang- 
ing their seats. But she had not been so watching 
for many seconds when she saw Captain Frederic 
Aylmer appear upon the platform. Immediately she 
sank back into her corner and watched no more. Of 
course he was going to Perivale; but why had not her 
aunt told her that she was to meet him? Of course 
she would be staying in the same house with him, and 
her present small attempt to avoid him would thus 
be futile. The attempt was made; but nevertheless 
she was probably pleased when she found that it was 
made in vain. He came at once to the carriage in 
which she was sitting, and had packed his coats, and 
dressing-bag, and desk about the carriage before he 
had discovered who was his fellow-traveller. “How 
do you do, Captain Aylmer?” she said, as he was 
about to take his seat. 

“Miss Amedroz! Dear me; how very odd! I had 
not the slightest expectation of meeting you here. 
The pleasure is of course the greater.” 

“Nor I of seeing you. Mrs. Winterfield has not 
mentioned to me that you were coming to Perivale.” 
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“T didn’t know it myself till the day before yester- 
day. I’m going to give an account of my steward- 
ship to the good-natured Perivalians who send me to 
parliament. I’m to dine with the mayor to-morrow, 
and as some big-wig has come in his way who is 
going to dine with him also, the thing has been got 
up in a hurry. But I’m delighted to find that you are 
to be with us.” 

“I generally go to my aunt about this time of the 
year.” 

“Tt is very good-natured of you.” Then he asked 
after her father, and she told him of Mr. Belton’s 
visit, telling ‘him nothing—as the reader will hardly 
require to be told—of Mr. Belton’s offer. And so, by 
degrees, they fell into close and intimate conversa- 
tion. 

“T am so glad, for your father’s sake!” said the 
captain, with sympathetic voice, speaking still of Mr. 
Belton’s visit. 

“That's what I feel, of course.” 

“Tt is just as it should be, as he stands in that po- 
sition to the property. And so he is a nice sort of 
fellow, is he?” 

“Nice is no word for him. He is perfect!” 

“Dear me! This is terrible! You remember that 
they hated some old Greek patriot when they could 
find no fault in him?” 

“T’ll defy you to hate my cousin Will.” 

“What sort of looking man is he?” 

“Extremely handsome ;—at least I should say so.” 

“Then I certainly must hate him. And clever?” 
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“Well;—not what you would call clever. He is 
very clever about fields and cattle.” 

“Come, there is some relief in that.” 

“But you must not mistake me. He is clever; and 
then there’s a way about him of doing everything 
just as he likes it, which is wonderful. You 
feel quite sure that he'll become master of every- 
thing.” 

“But I do not feel at all sure that I should like 
him the better for that!” 

“But he doesn’t meddle in things that he doesn’t 
understand. And then he is so generous! His 
spending all that money down there is only done be- 
cause he thinks it will make the place pleasanter to 
papa.” 

“Has he got plenty of money?” 

“Oh, plenty! At least, I think so. He says that 
he has.” 

“The idea of any man owning that he had got 
plenty of money! What a happy mortal! And then 
to be handsome, and omnipotent, and to understand 
cattle and fields! One would strive to emulate him 
rather than envy him, had not one learned to ac- 
knowledge that it is not given to every one to get 
to Corinth.” 

“You may laugh at him, but you’d like him if you 
knew him.” 

“One never can be sure of that from a lady’s ac- 
count of a man. When a man talks to me about an- 
other man, I can generally tell whether I should like 
him or not—particularly if I know the man well who 
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is giving the description; but it is quite different 
when a woman is the describer.” 

“You mean that you won’t take my word?” 

“We see with different eyes in such matters. I 
have no doubt your cousin is a worthy man—and as 
prosperous a gentleman as the Thane of Cawdor in 
his prosperous days;—but probably if he and I came 
together we shouldn’t have a word to say to each 
other.” 

Clara almost hated Captain Aylmer for speaking 
as he did, and yet she knew that it was true. Will 
Belton was not an educated man, and were they two 
to meet in her presence,—the captain and the farmer, 
she felt that she might have to blush for her cousin. 
But yet he was the better man of the two. She 
knew that he was the better man of the two, though 
she knew also that she could not love him as she 
loved the other. 

Then they changed the subject of their conversation, 
and discussed Mrs. Winterfield, as they had often done 
before. Captain Aylmer had said that he should re- 
turn to London on the Saturday, the present day being 
Tuesday, and Clara accused him of escaping always 
from the real hard work of his position. “I observe 
that you never stay a Sunday at Perivale,” she said. 

“Well;—not often. Why should I? Sunday is 
just the day that people like to be at home.” 

“TI should have thought it would not have made 
much difference to a bachelor in that way.” 

“But Sunday is a day that one especially likes to 
pass after one’s own fashion.” 
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“Exactly ;—and therefore you don’t stay with my 
aunt. I understand it all completely.” 

“ Now you mean to be ill-natured!” 

“T mean to say that I don’t like Sundays at Peri- 
vale at all, and that I should do just as you do if I 
had the power. But women,—women, that is, of 
my age.—are such slaves! We are forced to give 
an obedience for which we can see no cause, and for 
which we can understand no necessity. I couldn’t 
tell my aunt that I meant to go away on Saturday.” 

“You have no business which makes imperative 
calls upon your time.” 

“That means that I can’t plead pretended excuses. 
But the true reason is that we are dependent.” 

“There is something in that, I suppose.” 

“Not that I am dependent on her. But my posi- 
tion generally is dependent, and I cannot assist my- 
self.” 

Captain Aylmer found it difficult to make any an- 
swer to this, feeling the subject to be one which could 
hardly be discussed between him and Miss Amedroz, 
He not unnaturally looked to be the heir of his aunt’s 
property, and any provision made out of that property 
for Clara, would so far lessen that which would come 
to him. For anything that he knew, Mrs. Winter- 
field might leave everything she possessed to her niece. 
The old lady had not been open and candid to him 
whom she meant to favour in her will, as she had 
been to her to whom no such favour was to be shown. 
But Captain Aylmer did know, with tolerable accuracy, 
what was the state of affairs at Belton, and was aware 
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that Miss Amedroz had no prospect of maintenance 
on which to depend, unless she could depend on her 
aunt. She was now pleading that she was not de- 
pendent on that lady, and Captain Aylmer felt that 
she was wrong. He was a man of the world, and was 
by no means inclined to abandon any right that was 
his own; but it seemed to him that he was almost 
bound to say some word to show that in his opinion 
Clara should hold herself bound to comply with her 
aunt’s requirements. 

“Dependence is a disagreeable word,” he said; 
“and one never quite knows what it means.” 

“Tf you were a woman you'd know. It means 
that I must stay at Perivale on Sundays, while you 
can go up to London or down to Yorkshire. That’s 
what it means.” 

“What you do mean, I think, is this;—that you 
owe a duty to your aunt, the performance of which 
is not altogether agreeable. Nevertheless it would 
be foolish in you to omit it.” 

“Tt isn’t that;—not that at all. It would not be 
foolish, not in your sense of the word, but it would 
be wrong. My aunt has been kind to me, and there- 
fore I am bound to her for this service. But she is 
kind to you also, and yet you are not bound. That’s 
why I complain. You sail away under false pre- 
tences, and yet you think you do your duty. You 
have to see your lawyer,—which means going to your 
club; or to attend to your tenants,—which means 
hunting and shooting.” 

“T haven’t got any tenants.” 
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“You know very well that you could remain over 
Sunday without doing any harm to anybody ;—only 
you don’t like going to church three times, and you 
don’t like hearing my aunt read a sermon afterwards. 
Why shouldn’t you stay, and I go to the club?” 

“With all my heart, if you can manage it.” 

“But I can’t; we ain’t allowed to have clubs, or 
shooting, or to have our own way in anything, put- 
ting forward little pretences about lawyers.” 

“Come, I’ll stay if you’ll ask me.” 

“T’m sure I won’t do that. In the first place you’d 
go to sleep, and then she would be offended; and I 
don’t know that your sufferings would make mine any 
lighter. I’m not prepared to alter the ways of the 
world, but I feel myself entitled to grumble at them 
sometimes.” 

Mrs. Winterfield inhabited a large brick house in 
the centre of the town. It had a long frontage to the 
street; for there was not only the house itself, with 
its three square windows on each side of the door, and 
its seven windows over that, and again its seven win- 
dows in the upper story,—but the end of the coach- 
house also abutted on the street, on which was the 
family clock, quite as much respected in Perivale as 
was the town-clock; and between the coach-house and 
the mansion there was the broad entrance into the 
yard, and the entrance also to the back door. No 
Perivalian ever presumed to doubt that Mrs. Winter- 
field’s house was the most important house in the 
town. Nor did any stranger doubt it on looking at 
the frontage. But then it was in all respects a town 
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house to the eye,—that is, an English town house, be- 
ing as ugly and as respectable as unlimited bricks 
and mortar could make it. Immediately opposite to 
Mrs. Winterfield lived the leading doctor and a re- 
tired builder, so that the lady’s eye was not hurt by 
any sign of a shop. The shops, indeed, came within 
a very few yards of her on either side; but as the 
neighbouring shops on each side were her own prop- 
erty, this was not unbearable. To me, had I lived 
there, the incipient growth of grass through some of 
the stones which formed the margin of the road 
would have been altogether unendurable. There is 
no sign of coming decay which is so melancholy to 
the eye as any which tells of a decrease in the throng 
of men. Of men or horses there was never any 
throng now in that end of Perivale. That street had 
formed part of the main line of road from Salisbury 
to Taunton, and coaches, waggons, and posting-car- 
riages had been frequent on it; but now, alas! it was 
deserted. Even the omnibuses from the railway-sta- 
-tion never came there unless they were ordered to call 
at Mrs. Winterfield’s door. For Mrs. Winterfield her- 
self, this desolation had, I think, a certain melancholy 
attraction. It suited her tone of mind and her re- 
ligious views that she should be thus daily reminded 
that things of this world were passing away and going 
to destruction. She liked to have ocular proof that 
grass was growing in the highways under mortal feet, 
and that it was no longer worth man’s while to renew 
human flags in human streets. She was drawing 
near to the pavements which would ever be trodden 
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by myriads of bright sandals, and which yet would 
never be worn, and would be carried to those jewelled 
causeways on which no weed could find a spot for 
its useless growth. 

Behind the house there was a square prim garden, 
arranged in parallelograms, tree answering to tree: 
at every corner, round which it was still her delight 
to creep when the weather permitted. Poor Clara! 
how much advice she had received during these 
creepings, and how often had she listened to inquiries 
as to the schooling of the gardener’s children. Mrs. 
Winterfield was always unhappy about her gardener. 
Serious footmen are very plentiful, and even coach- 
men are to be found who, at a certain rate of extra 
payment, will be punctual at prayer time, and will 
promise to read good little books; but gardeners, as 
a class, are a profane people, who think themselves 
entitled to claim liberty of conscience, and who will 
“not submit to the domestic despotism of a serious Sun- 
day. ‘They live in cottages by themselves, and choose 
to have an opinion of their own on church matters. 
Mrs. Winterfield was aware that she ought to bid high 
for such a gardener as she wanted. A man must 
be paid well who will submit to daily inquiries as to 
the spiritual welfare of himself, his wife, and family. 
But even though she did bid high, and though she 
paid generously, no gardener would stop with her. 
One conscientious man attempted to bargain for free- 
dom from religion during the six unimportant days 
of the week, being strong, and willing therefore to 
give up his day of rest; but such liberty could not be 
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allowed to him, and he also went. “He couldn’t 
stop,” he said, “in justice to the green-houses, when 
missus was so constant down upon him about his spirit- 
ual backsliding. And, after all, where did he back- 
slide? It was only a pipe of tobacco with the babby 
in his arms, instead of that darned evening lecture.” 

Poor Mrs. Winterfield! She had been strong in 
her youth, and had herself sat through evening lec- 
tures with a fortitude which other people cannot at- 
tain. And she was strong too in her age, with the 
strength of a martyr, submitting herself with patience 
to weariness which are insupportable to those who 
have none of the martyr spirt. The sermons of Peri- 
vale were neither bright, nor eloquent, nor encourag- 
ing. All the old vicar or the young curate could tell 
she had heard hundreds of times. She knew it all 
by heart, and could have preached their sermons to 
them better than they could preach them to her. It 
was impossible that she could learn anything from 
them; and yet she would sit there thrice a day, suf- 
fering from cold in winter, from cough in spring, from 
heat in summer, and from rheumatism in autumn; 
and now that her doctor had forbidden her to go more 
than twice, recommending her to go only once, she 
really thought that she regarded the prohibition as a 
grievance. Indeed, to such as her, that expectation of 
the jewelled causeway, and of the perfect pave- 
ment that shall never be worn, must be everything. 
But if she was right,—right as to herself and 
others,—then why has the world been made so 
pleasant? Why is the fruit of the earth so sweet; 
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and the trees,—why are they so green; and the moun- 
tains so full of glory? Why are women so lovely? 
and why is it that the activity of man’s mind is the 
only sure forerunner of man’s progress? In listening 
thrice a day to outpourings from the clergymen at 
Perivale there certainly was no activity of mind. 

Now, in these days, Mrs. Winterfield was near to 
her reward. That she had ensured that I cannot doubt. 
She had fed the poor, and filled the young full with 
religious teachings,—perhaps not wisely, and in her 
own way only too well, but yet as her judgment had 
directed her. She had cared little for herself,—for- 
giving injuries done to her, and not forgiving those 
only which she thought were done to the Lord. She 
had lived her life somewhat as the martyr lived, who 
stood for years on his pillar unmoved, while his nails 
grew through his flesh. So had she stood, doing, I 
fear, but little positive good with her large means,— 
but thinking nothing of her own comfort here, in com- 
parison with the comfort of herself and others in the 
world to which she was going. 

On this occasion her nephew and niece reached her 
together; the prim boy, with the white cotton gloves 
and the low four-wheeled carriage, having been sent 
down to meet Clara. For Mrs. Winterfield was a 
lady who thought it unbecoming that her niece,— 
though only an adopted niece,—should come to her 
door in an omnibus. Captain Aylmer had driven the 
four-wheeled carriage from the station, dispossessing 
the boy, and the luggage had been confided to the 
public conveyance. 
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“It is very fortunate that you should come to- 
gether,” said Mrs. Winterfield. “I didn’t know when 
to expect you, Fred. Indeed, you never say at what 
hour you'll come.” 

“T think it safer to allow myself a little margin, 
aunt, because one has so many things to do.” 

“T suppose it is so with a gentleman,” said Mrs. Win- 
terfeld. After which Clara looked at Captain Ayl- 
mer, but did not betray any of her suspicions. “ But 
I knew Clara would come by this train,” continued the 
old lady; “so I sent Tom to meet her. Ladies al- 
ways can be punctual; they can do that at any rate.” 
Mrs. Winterfield was one of those women who have 
always believed that their own sex is in every respect 
inferior to the other. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CAPTAIN AYLMER MEETS HIS CONSTITUENTS 


On the first evening of their visit Captain Aylmer was 
very attentive to his aunt. He was quite alive to the 
propriety of such attentions, and to their expediency; 
and Clara was amused as she watched him while he 
sat by her side, by the hour together, answering little 
questions and making little remarks suited to the tem- 
perament of the old lady’s mind. She, herself, was 
hardly called upon to join in the conversation on that 
evening, and as she sat and listened, she could not 
but think that Will Belton would have been less adroit, 
but that he would also have been more straightfor- 
ward. And yet why should not Captain Aylmer talk 
to his aunt? Will Belton would also have talked to his 
aunt if he had one, but then he would have talked 
his own talk, and not his aunt’s talk. Clara could 
hardly make up her mind whether Captain Aylmer 
was or was not a sincere man. On the following 
day Aylmer was out all the morning, paying visits 
among his constituents, and at three o’clock he was to 
make his speech in the Town-hall. Special places in 
the gallery were to be kept for Mrs. Winterfield and 
her niece, and the old woman was quite resolved that 
she would be there. As the day advanced she be- 
came very fidgety, and at length she was quite alive to 
the perils of having to climb up the Town-hall stairs; 
124 
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but she persevered, and at ten minutes before three 
she was seated in her place. 

“T suppose they will begin with prayer,” she said 
to Clara. Clara, who knew nothing of the manner 
in which things were done at such meetings, said that 
she supposed so. A town councillor’s wife who sat 
on the other side of Mrs. Winterfield, here took the 
liberty of explaining that as the Captain was going 
to talk politics there would be no prayers. “ But they 
have prayers in the Houses of Parliament,” said Mrs. 
Winterfield, with much anger. To this the town coun- 
cillor’s wife, who was almost silenced by the great 
lady’s wrath, said that indeed she did not know. After 
this Mrs. Winterfield continued to hope for the best, 
till the platform was filled and the proceedings had 
commenced. Then she declared the present men of 
Perivale to be a godless set, and expressed herself 
very sorry that her nephew had ever had anything to 
do with them. “No good can come of it, my dear,” 
she said. Clara from the beginning had feared that 
no good would come of her aunt’s visit to the Town- 
hall. 

The business was put on foot at once, and with 
some little flourishing at the commencement, Captain 
Aylmer made his speech;—the same speech which we 
have all heard and read so often, especially adapted 
to the meridian of Perivale. He was a Conservative, 
and of course he told his hearers that a good time was 
coming; that he and his family were really about 
to buckle themselves to the work, and that Perivale 
would hear things that would surprise it. The malt 
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tax was to go, and the farmers were to have free 
trade in beer,—the arguments from the other side 
having come beautifully round in their appointed cir- 
cle——and old England was to be old England once 
again. He did the thing tolerably well, as such gen- 
tlemen usually do, and Perivale was contented with 
its member, with the exception of one Perivalian. To 
Mrs. Winterfield, sitting up there and listening with 
all her ears, it seemed that he had hitherto omitted 
all allusion to any subject that was worthy of men- 
tion. At last he said some word about the marriage 
and divorce court, condemning the iniquity of the pres- 
ent law, to which Perivale had opposed itself violently 
by petition and general meetings; and upon hearing 
this Mrs. Winterfield had thumped with her umbrella, 
and faintly cheered him with her weak old voice. 
But the surrounding Perivalians had heard the cheer, 
and it was repeated backwards and forwards through 
the room, till the member’s aunt thought that it 
might be her nephew’s mission to annul that godless 
Act of Parliament, and restore the matrimonial bonds 
of England to their old rigidity. When Captain Ayl- 
mer came out to hand her up to her little carriage, 
she patted him, and thanked him, and encouraged him; 
and on her way home she congratulated herself to 
Clara that she should have such a nephew to leave 
behind her in her place. 

Captain Aylmer was dining with the mayor on that 
evening, and Mrs. Winterfield was therefore able to 
indulge herself in talking about him. “I don’t see 
much of young men, of course,” she said; “ but I do 
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not even hear of any that are like him.” Again Clara 
thought of her cousin Will. Will was not at all like 
Frederic Aylmer; but was he not better? And yet, 
as she thought thus, she remembered that she had 
refused her cousin Will because she loved that very 
Frederic Aylmer whom her mind was thus condemn- 
ing. 

“Y’m sure he does his duty as a member of parlia- 
ment very well,” said Clara. 

“That alone would not be much; but when that 
is joined to so much that is better, it is a great deal. 
I am told that very few of the men in the House 
now are believers at all.” 

iO lnatinityi: 

“Tt is terrible to think of, my dear.” 

“But, aunt; they have to take some oath, or some- 
thing of that sort, to show that they are Chris- 
tians.” 

“Not now, my dear. They’ve done away with all 
that since we had Jew members. An atheist can go 
into parliament now; and I’m told that most of them 
are that, or nearly as bad. I can remember when no 
Papist could sit in parliament. But they seem to me 
to be doing away with everything. It’s a great com- 
fort to me that Frederic is what he is.” 

“T’m sure it must be, aunt.” 

Then there was a pause, during which, however, 
Mrs. Winterfield gave no sign that the conversation 
was to be considered as being over. Clara knew her 
aunt’s ways so well, that she was sure something more 
was coming, and therefore waited patiently, without 
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any thought of taking up her book. “I was speaking 
to him about you yesterday,” Mrs. Winterfield said 
at last. 

“That would not interest him very much.” 

“Why not? Do you suppose he is not interested 
in those I love? Indeed, it did interest him; and he 
told me what I did not know before, and what you 
ought to have told me.” 

Clara now blushed, she knew not why, and _ be- 
came agitated. “I dont know that I have kept 
anything from you that I ought to have told,” she 
said. 

“He says that the provision made for you by your 
father has all been squandered.” 

“Tf he used that word he has been very unkind,” 
said Clara, angrily. 

“T don’t know what word he used, but he was not 
unkind at all; he never is. I think he was very 
generous.” 

“T do not want his generosity, aunt.” 

“That is nonserise, my dear. If he has told me the 
truth, what have you to depend on?” 

“T don’t want to depend on anything. I hate hear- 
ing about it.” 

“Clara, I wonder you can talk in that way. If 
you were only seventeen it would be very foolish; 
but at your age it is inexcusable. When I am gone, 
and your father is gone, who is to provide for you? 
Will your cousin do it—Mr. Belton, who is to have 
the property?” 

“Yes, he would—if I would let him;—of course I 
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would not let him. But, aunt, pray do not go on. I 
would sooner have to starve than talk about it at 
all.” 

There was another pause; but Clara again 
knew that the conversation was not over; and 
she knew also that it would be vain for her to en- 
deavour to begin another subject. Nor could she 
think of anything else to say, so much was she agi- 
tated. 

“What makes you suppose that Mr. Belton would 
be so liberal?” asked Mrs. Winterfield. 

“T don’t know. I can’t say. He is the nearest re- 
lation I shall have; and of all the people I ever knew 
he is the best, and the most generous, and the least 
selfish. When he came to us papa was quite hostile 
to him—disliking his very name; but when the time 
came, papa could not bear to think of his going, be- 
cause he had been so good.” 

“Claral” 

“Well, aunt.” 

“T hope you know my affection for you.” 

“Of course I do, aunt; and I hope you trust mine 
for you also.” 

“Ts there anything between you and Mr. Belton 
besides cousinship? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Because if I thought that, my trouble would of 
course be at an end.” 

“There is nothing;—but pray do not let me be a 
trouble to you.” Clara, for a moment, almost resolved 
to tell her aunt the whole truth; but she remembered 
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that she would be treating her cousin badly if she 
told the story of his rejection. 

There was another short period of silence, and then 
Mrs. Winterfield went on. “Frederic thinks that I 
should make some provision for you by will. That, 
of course, is the same as though he offered to do it 
himself. I told him that it would be so, and I read 
him my will last night. He said that that made no 
difference, and recommended me to add a codicil. I 
asked him how much I ought to give you, and he 
said fifteen hundred pounds. There will be as much 
as that after burying me without burden to the estate. 
You must acknowledge that he has been very gen- 
erous.” 

But Clara, in her heart, did not at all thank Cap- 
tain Aylmer for his generosity. She would have had 
everything from him, or nothing. It was grievous 
to her to think that she should owe to him a bare 
pittance to keep her out of the workhouse,—to him 
who had twice seemed to be on the point of asking 
her to share everything with him. She did not love 
her cousin Will as she loved him; but her cousin Will’s 
assurance to her that he would treat her with a 
brother’s care was sweeter to her by far than Fred- 
eric Aylmer’s well-balanced counsel to his aunt on 
her behalf. In her present mood, too, she wanted no 
one to have forethought for her; she desired no pro- 
vision; for her, in the discomfiture of heart, there 
was consolation in the feeling that when she should 
find herself alone in the world, she would have been 
ill-treated by her friends all round her. There was a 
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charm in the prospect of her desolation of which she 
did not wish to be robbed by the assurance of some 
seventy pounds a year, to be given to her by Captain 
Frederic Aylmer. To be robbed of one’s grievance 
is the last and foulest wrong,—a wrong under which 
the most enduring temper will at last yield and be- 
come soured,—by which the strongest back will be 
broken. “Well, my dear,’ continued Mrs. Winter- 
field, when Clara made no response to this appeal for 
praise. 

“Tt is so hard for me to say anything about it, aunt. 
What can I say but that I don’t want to be a burden 
to any one?” 

“That is a position which very few women can at- 
tain,—that is, very few single women.” 

“T think it would be well if all single women were 
strangled by the time they are thirty,” said Clara with 
a fierce energy which absolutely frightened her 
aunt. 

“Clara! how can you say anything so wicked,— 
so abominably wicked.” 

“Anything would be better than being twitted in 

this way. How can I help it that I am not a man and 
able to work for my bread? But I am not above be- 
ing a housemaid, and so Captain Aylmer shall find. 
‘I’d sooner be a housemaid, with nothing but my 
wages, than take the money which you say he is to 
give me. It will be of no use, aunt, for I shall not 
take it.” 

“Tt is I that am to leave it to you. It is not to bea 
present from Frederic.” 
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“Tt is the same thing, aunt. He says you are to do 
it; and you told me just now that it was to come out 
of his pocket.” 

“T should have done it myself long ago, had you 
told me all the truth about your father’s affairs.” 

“How was I to tell you? I would sooner have 
bitten my tongue out. But I will tell you the truth 
now. If I had known that all this was to be said 
to me about money, and that our poverty was to be 
talked over between you and Captain Aylmer, I 
would not have come to Perivale. I would rather that 
you should be angry with me and think that I had 
forgotten you.” 

“You would not say that, Clara, if you remem- 
bered that this will probably be your last visit to me.” 

“No, no; it will not be the last. But do not talk 
about these things. And it will be so much better 
that I should be here when he is not here.” 

“T had hoped that when I died you might both be 
with me together,—as husband and wife.” 

“Such hopes never come to anything.” 

“T still think that he would wish it.” 

“That is nonsense, aunt. It is indeed, for neither 
of us wish it.’ A lie on such a subject from a 
woman under such circumstances is hardly to be con- 
sidered a lie at all. It is spoken with no mean ob- | 
ject, and is the only bulwark which the woman has 
ready at her need to cover her own weakness. 

“From what he said yesterday,” continued Mrs. 
Winterfield, “I think it is your own fault.” 

“Pray,—pray do not talk in that way. It cannot 
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be matter of any fault that two people do not want to 
marry each other.” 

“Of course I asked him no positive question. It 
would be indelicate even in me to have done that. 
But he spoke as though he thought very highly of 
you.” 

“No doubt he does. And so do I of Mr. Possitt.” 

“Mr. Possitt is a very excellent young man,” said 
Mrs. Winterfield, gravely. Mr. Possitt was, indeed, 
her favourite curate at Perivale, and always dined at 
the house on Sundays between services, when Mrs. 
Winterfield was very particular in seeing that he took 
two glasses of her best port wine to support him. 
“But Mr. Possitt has nothing but his curacy.” 

“There is no danger, aunt, I can assure you.” 

“T don’t know what you call danger; but Frederic 
seemed to think that you are always sharp with him. 
You don’t want to quarrel with him, I hope, because 
I love him better than any. one in the world?” 

“Oh, aunt, what cruel things you say to me with- 
out thinking of them!” 

“T do not mean to be cruel, but I will say nothing 
more about him. As I told you before, that I had not 
thought it expedient to leave away any portion of my 
little property from Frederic,—hbelieving as I did 
then, that the money intended for you by your father 
was still remaining,—it is best that you should now 
know that I have at last learnt the truth, and that I 
will at once see my lawyer about making this change.” 

“Dear aunt, of course I thank you.” 

“T want no thanks, Clara. I humbly strive to do 
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what I believe to be my duty. I have never felt my- 
self to be more than a steward of my money. That 
I have often failed in my stewardship I know well ;— 
for in what duties do we not all fail?” Then she gently 
laid herself back in her arm chair, closing her eyes, 
while she kept fast clasped in her hands the little 
book of daily devotion which she had been striving 
to read when the conversation had been commenced. 
Clara knew. then that nothing more was to be said, 
and that she was not at present to interrupt her aunt. 
From her posture, and the closing of her eyelids, Mrs. 
Winterfield might have been judged to be asleep; 
but Clara could see the gentle motion of her lips, and 
was aware that her aunt was solacing herself with 
prayer. 

Clara was angry with herself, and angry with all 
the world. She knew that the old lady who was sit- 
ting then before her was very good; and that all this 
that had now been said had come from pure goodness, 
and a desire that strict duty might be done; and Clara 
was angry with herself in that she had not been more 
ready with her thanks, and more demonstrative with 
her love and gratitude. Mrs. Winterfield was affec- 
tionate as well as good, and her niece’s coldness, as the 
niece well knew, had hurt her sorely. But still what 
could Clara have done or said? She told herself that 
it was beyond her power to burst out into loud praises 
of Captain Aylmer; and of such nature was the grat- 
itude which Mrs. Winterfield had desired. She was 
not grateful to Captain Aylmer, and wanted nothing 
that was to come from his generosity. And then her 
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mind went away to that other portion of her aunt’s 
discourse. Could it be possible that this man was in 
truth attached to her, and was repelled simply by her 
own manner? She was aware that she had fallen into 
a habit of fighting with him, of sparring against him 
with words about indifferent things, and calling his 
conduct in question in a manner half playful and half 
‘serious. Could it be the truth that she was thus rob- 
bing herself of that which would be to her,—as to her- 
self she had frankly declared,—the one treasure which 
she would desire? Twice, as has been said before, 
words had seemed to tremble on his lips which might 
have settled the question for her for ever; and on 
both occasions, as she knew, she herself had helped 
to laugh off the precious word that had been coming. 
But had he been thoroughly in earnest,—in earnest 
as she would have him to be,—no laugh would have 
deterred him from his purpose. Could she have 
laughed Will Belton out of his declaration? 

At last the lips ceased to move, and she knew that 
her aunt was in truth asleep.. The poor old lady 
hardly ever slept at night; but nature, claiming some- 
thing of its due, would give her rest such as this in 
her arm-chair by the fire-side. They were sitting in 
a large double drawing-room upstairs, in which there 
were, as was customary with Mrs. Winterfield in win- 
ter, two fires; and the candles were in the back-room, 
while the two ladies sat in that looking out into the 
street. This Mrs. Winterfield did to save her eyes 
from the candles, and yet to be within reach of light if 
it were wanted. And Clara also sat motionless in the 
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dark, careful not to disturb her aunt, and desirous of 
being with her when she should awake. Captain Ayl- 
mer had declared his purpose of being home early 
from the Mayor’s dinner, and the ladies were to wait 
for his arrival before tea was brought to them. Clara 
was herself almost asleep when the door was opened, 
and Captain Aylmer entered the room. 

“H—sh!” she said, rising gently from her chair, 
and putting up her finger. He saw her by the dull 
light of the fire, and closed the door without a sound. 
Clara then crept into the back-room, and he followed 
her with noiseless step. ‘She did not sleep at all last 
night,” said Clara; “and now the unusual excitement 
of the day has fatigued her, and I think it is better 
not to wake her.” The rooms were large, and they 
were able to place themselves at such a distance from 
the sleeper that their low words could hardly disturb 
her. 

“Was she very tired when she got home?” he 
asked. 

“Not very. She has been talking much since that.” 

“Has she spoken about her will to you?” 

“Yes;—she has.” 

“T thought she would.” Then he was silent, as 
though he expected that she would speak again on that 
matter. But she had no wish to discuss her aunt’s will 
with him, and therefore, to break the silence, asked 
him some trifling question. “Are you not home ear- 
lier than you expected?” 

“Tt was very dull, and there was nothing more to 
be said. I did come away early, and perhaps have 
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given affront. I hope you will accept the compliment 
implied.” 

“Your aunt will, when she wakes. She will be 
delighted to find you here.” 

“T am awake,” said Mrs. Winterfield. “I heard 
Frederic come in. It is very good of him to come so 
soon. Clara, my dear, we will have tea.” 

During tea, Captain Aylmer was called upon to give 
an account of the Mayor’s feast,—how the rector had 
said grace before dinner, and Mr. Possitt had done so 
after dinner, and how the soup had been uneatable. 
“Dear me!” said Mrs. Winterfield. “And yet his 
wife was housekeeper formerly in a family that lived 
very well!” The Mrs. Winterfields of this world 
allow themselves little spiteful pleasures of this kind, 
repenting of them, no doubt, in those frequent mo- 
ments in which they talk to their friends of their 
own terrible vilenesses. Captain Aylmer then explained 
that his own health had been drunk, and his aunt de- 
sired to know whether, in returning thanks, he had been 
able to say anything further against that wicked Di- 
vorce Act of Parliament. This her nephew was con- 
trained to answer with a negative, and so the conver- 
sation was carried on till tea was over. She was 
very anxious to hear every word that he could be made 
to utter as to his own doings in Parliament, and as 
to his doings in Perivale, and hung upon him with that 
wondrous affection which old people with warm hearts 
feel for those whom they have selected as their fa- 
vourites. Clara saw it all, and knew that her aunt was 
almost doting. 
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“T think I’ll go up to bed now, my dears,” said Mrs. 
Winterfield, when she had taken her cup of tea. “I 
am tired with those weary stairs in the Town-hall, 
and I shall be better in my own room.” Clara of- 
fered to go with her, but this attendance her aunt 
declined,—as she did always. So the bell was rung, 
and the old maid-servant walked off with her mistress, 
and Miss Amedroz and Captain Aylmer were left to- 
gether. 

“JT don’t think she will last long,’ said Captain 
Aylmer, soon after the door was closed. 

“T should be sorry to believe that; but she is cer- 
tainly much altered.” 

“She has great courage to keep her up,—and a 
feeling that she should not give way, but do her duty 
to the last. In spite of all that, however, I can see 
how changed she is since the summer. Have you ever 
thought how sad it will be if she should be alone when 
the day comes?” 

“She has Martha, who is more to her now than 
any one else,—unless it is you.” 

“You could not remain with her over Christmas, I 
suppose? ” 

“Who, I? What would my father do? Papa is 
as old, or nearly as old, as my aunt.” 

“ But he is strong.” 

“He is very lonely. He would be more lonely than 
she is, for he has no such servant as Martha to be 
with him. Women can do better than men, I think, 
when they come to my aunt’s age.” 

From this they got into a conversation as to the 
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character of the lady with whom they were both so 
nearly connected, and, in spite of all that Clara could 
do to prevent it, continual references were made by 
Captain Aylmer to her money and her will, and the 
need of an addition to that will on Clara’s behalf. 
At last she was driven to speak out. “Captain Ayl- 
mer,” she said, “the subject is so distasteful to me, 
that I must ask you not to speak about it.” 

“In my position I am driven to think about 
it:” 

“T cannot, of course, help your thoughts; but I can 
assure you that they are unnecessary.” 

“Tt seems to me so hard that there should be such 
a gulf between you and me.” This he said after he 
had been silent for a while; and as he spoke he looked 
away from her at the fire. 

“T don’t know that there is any particular gulf,” she 
replied. 

“Yes, there is. And it is you that make it. When- 
ever I attempt to speak to you as a friend you draw 
yourself off from me, and shut yourself up. I know 
that it is not jealousy.” 

“Jealousy, Captain Aylmer!” 

“Jealousy with my aunt, I mean.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“You are infinitely too proud for that; but I am 
sure that a stranger seeing it all would think that it 
was So.” 

“T don’t know what it is that I do or that I ought 
not to do. But all my life everything that I have 
done at Perivale has always been wrong.” 
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“Tt would have been so natural that you and I 
should be friends.” 

“Tf we are enemies, Captain Aylmer, I don’t know 
ie 

“But if ever I venture to speak of your future life 
you always repel me;—as though you were determined 
to let me know that it should not be a matter of 
care to me.” 

“That is exactly what I am determined to let you 
know. You are, or will be, a rich man, and you have 
everything the world can give you. I am, or shall be, 
a very poor woman.” 

“Ts that a reason why I should not be interested in 
your welfare?” 

“Yes;—the best reason in the world. We are not 
related to each other, though we have a common con- 
nection in dear Mrs. Winterfield. And nothing, to 
my idea, can be more objectionable than any sort of 
dependence from a woman of my age on a man of 
yours,—there being no real tie of blood between them. 
I have spoken very plainly, Captain Aylmer, for you 
have made me do it.” 

“Very plainly,” he said. 

“Tf I have said anything to offend you, I beg your 
pardon; but I was driven to explain myself.” Then 
she got up and took her bed-candle in her hand. 

“You have not offended me,” he said, as he also rose. 

“ Good-night, Captain Aylmer.” 

He took her hand and kept it. “Say that we are 
friends.” 

“Why should we not be friends? ” 
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“There is no reason on my part why we should not 
be the dearest friends,” he said. “Were it not that I 
am so utterly without encouragement, I should say the 
very dearest.” He still held her hand, and was look- 
ing into her face as he spoke. For a moment she stood 
there, bearing his gaze, as though she expected some 
further words to be spoken. Then she withdrew her 
hand, and again saying, in a clear voice, “ Good-night, 
Captain Aylmer,” she left the room. 


CHAPTER IX 
CAPTAIN AYLMER’S PROMISE TO HIS AUNT 


Wuat had Captain Aylmer meant by telling her that 
they might be the dearest friends—by saying so much 
as that, and then saying no more? Of course Clara 
asked herself that question as soon as she was alone 
in her bedroom, after leaving Captain Aylmer below. 
And she made two answers to herself—-two answers 
which were altogether distinct and contradictory one 
of the other. At first she decided that he had said 
so much and no more because he was deceitful—be- 
cause it suited his vanity to raise hopes which he had 
no intention of fulfilling—because he was fond of say- 
ing soft things which were intended to have no’ mean- 
ing. This was her first answer to herself. But in her 
second she accused herself as much as she had before 
accused him. She had been cold to him, unfriendly, 
and harsh. As her aunt had told her, she spoke sharp 
words to him, and repulsed the kindness which he of- 
fered her. What right had she to expect from him a 
declaration of love when she was so studious to stop him 
at every avenue by which he might approach it? A 
little management on her side would, she almost knew, 
make things right. But then the idea of any such 
management distressed her ;—nay, more, disgusted her. 
The management, if any were necessary, must come 
from him. And it was manifest enough that if he had 
142 
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any strong wishes in this matter he was not a good 
manager. Her cousin, Will Belton, knew how to man- 
age much better. 

On the next morning, however, all her thoughts re- 
specting Captain Aylmer were dissipated by tidings 
which Martha brought to her bedside. Her aunt was 
ill. Martha was afraid that her mistress was very ill. 
She did not dare to send specially for the doctor on 
her own responsibility, as Mrs. Winterfield had strong 
and peculiar feelings about doctors’ visits, and had on 
this very morning declined to be so visited. On the next 
day the doctor would come in the usual course of 
things, for she had submitted for some years back to 
such periodical visitings; but she had desired that 
nothing might be done out of the common way. 
Martha, however, declared that if she were alone with 
her mistress the doctor would be sent for; and she now 
petitioned for aid from Clara. Clara was, of course, 
by her aunt’s bedside in a few minutes, and in a few 
minutes more the doctor from the other side of the 
way was there also. 

It was ten o'clock before Captain Aylmer and Miss 
Amedroz met at breakfast, and they had before that 
been together in Mrs. Winterfield’s room. The doctor 
had told Captain Aylmer that his aunt was very ill— 
very ill; dangerously ill. She had been wrong to go 
into such a place as the cold, unaired Town-hall, and 
that, too, in the month of November; and the fatigue 
had also been too much for her. Mrs. Winterfield, too, 
had admitted to Clara that she knew herself to be very 
ill, “I felt it coming on me last night,” she said, 
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“when I was talking to you; and I felt it still more 
strongly when I left you after tea. I have lived long 
enough. God’s will be done.” At that moment, when 
she said she had lived long enough, she forgot her in- 
tention with reference to her will. But she remem- 
bered it before Clara had left the room. “ Tell Fred- 
eric,’ she said, “to send at once for Mr. Palmer.” 
Now Clara knew that Mr. Palmer was the attorney, and 
resolved that she would give no such message to Cap- 
tain Aylmer. But Mrs. Winterfield sent for her 
nephew, who had just left her, and herself gave her 
orders to him. In the course of the morning there 
came tidings from the attorney’s office that Mr. Pal- 
mer was away from Perivale, that he would be back 
on the morrow, and that he would of course wait on 
Mrs. Winterfield immediately on his return. 

Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz discussed nothing 
but their aunt’s state of health that morning over the 
breakfast-table. Of course, under such circumstances 
in the house, there was no further immediate reference 
made to that offer of dearest friendship. It was clear 
to them both that the doctor did not expect that Mrs. 
Winterfield would again leave her bed; and it was 
clear to Clara also that her aunt was of the same opin- 
ion. 

“JT shall hardly be able to go home now,” 
she said. 

“Tt will be kind of you if you can remain.” 

“And you?” 

“T shall remain over the Sunday. If by that time 
she is at all better, I will run up to town and come 
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down again before the end of the week. I know you 
don’t believe it, but a man really has some things which 
he must do.” 

“T don’t disbelieve you, Captain Aylmer.” 

“But you must write to me daily if I do go.” 

To this Clara made no objection;—and she must 
write also to some one else. She must let her cousin 
know how little chance there was that she would be 
at home at Christmas, explaining to him at the same 
time that his visit to her father would on that account 
be all the more welcome. 

“Are you going to her now?” he asked, as Clara 
got up immediately after breakfast. “I shall be in the 
house all the morning, and if you want me you will of 
course send for me.” 

“She may perhaps like to see you.” 

“T will come up every now and again. I would re- 
main there altogether, only I should be in the way.” 
Then he got a newspaper and made himself comfortable 
over the fire, while she went up to her weary task in 
her aunt’s room. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did the lawyer 
come, and on the following morning all earthly trou- 
bles were over with Mrs. Winterfield. It was early on 
the Sunday morning that she died, and late on the 
Saturday evening Mr. Palmer had sent up to say that 
he had been detained at Taunton, but that he would 
wait on Mrs. Winterfield early on the Monday morn- 
ing. On the Friday the poor lady had said much on 
the subject, but had been comforted by an assurance 
from her nephew that the arrangement should be car- 
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ried out exactly as she wished it, whether the codicil 
was or was not added to the will. To Clara she said 
nothing more on the subject, nor at such a time did 
Captain Aylmer feel that he could offer her any as- 
surance.on the matter. But Clara knew that the will 
was not altered; and though at the time she was not 
thinking much about money, she had, nevertheless, very 
clearly made up ker own mind as to her own conduct. 
Nothing should induce her to take a present of fifteen 
hundred pounds,—or, indeed, of as many pence from 
Captain Aylmer. During those hours of sickness in 
the house they had been much thrown together, and 
no one could have been kinder or more gentle to her 
than he had been. He had come to call her Clara, as 
people will do when joined together in such duties, and 
had been very pleasant as well as affectionate in his 
manner with her. It had seemed to her that he also 
wished to take upon himself the cares and love of an 
adopted brother. But as an adopted brother she would 
have nothing to do with him. The two men whom 
she liked best in the world would assume each the 
wrong place; and between them both she felt that she 
would be left friendless. 

On the Saturday afternoon they had both surmised 
how it was going to be with Mrs. Winterfield, and 
Captain Aylmer had told Mr. Palmer that he feared 
his coming on the Monday would be useless. He ex- 
plained also what was required, and declared that he 
would be at once ready to make good the deficiency in 
the will. Mr. Palmer seemed to think that this 
would be better even than the making of a codicil 
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in the last moments of the lady’s life; and, there- 
fore, he and Captain Aylmer were at rest on that 
subject. 

During the greater part of the Saturday night both 
Clara and Captain Aylmer remained with their aunt; 
and once when the morning was almost there, and the 
last hour was near at hand, she had said a word or 
two which both of them had understood, in which she 
implored her darling Frederic to take a brother’s care 
of Clara Amedroz. Even in that moment Clara had 
repudiated the legacy, feeling sure in her heart that 
Frederic Aylmer was aware what was the nature of 
the care which he ought to owe, if he would consent 
to owe any care to her. He promised his aunt that he 
would do as she desired him, and it was impossible 
that Clara should then, aloud, repudiate the compact. 
But she said nothing, merely allowing her hand to rest 
with his beneath the thin, dry hand of the dying 
woman. To her aunt, however, when for a moment 
they were alone together, she showed all possible af- 
fection, with thanks and tears, and warm kisses, and 
prayers for forgiveness as to all those matters in which 
she had offended. “My pretty one;—my dear,” said 
the old woman, raising her hand on to the head of the 
crouching girl, who was hiding her moist eyes on the 
bed. Never during her life had her aunt appeared to 
her in so loving a mood as now, when she was leaving 
it. Then, with some eager impassioned words, in which 
she pronounced her ideas of what should be the re- 
ligious duties of a woman, Mrs. Winterfield bade fare- 
well to her niece. After that, she had a longer inter- 
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view with her nephew, and then it seemed that all 
worldly cares were over with her. 

The Sunday was passed in all that blankness of fu- 
neral grief which is absolutely necessary on such oc- 
casions. It cannot be said that either Clara or Cap- 
tain Aylmer were stricken with any of that agony of 
woe which is produced on us by the death of those 
whom we have loved so well that we cannot bring our- 
selves to submit to part with them. They were both 
truly sorry for their aunt, in the common parlance of 
the world; but their sorrow was of that modified sort 
which does not numb the heart, and make the surviving 
sufferer feel that there never can be a remedy. Never- 
theless, it demanded sad countenances, few words, and 
those spoken hardly above a whisper; an absence of all 
amusement and almost of all employment, and a full 
surrender to the trappings of woe. They two were 
living together without other companion in the big 
house,—sitting down together to dinner and to tea; but 
on this day hardly a dozen words were spoken be- 
tween them, and those dozen were spoken with no 
purport. On the Monday Captain Aylmer gave or- 
ders for the funeral, and then went away to London, 
undertaking to be back on the day before the last cere- 
mony. Clara was rather glad that he should be gone, 
though she feared the solitude of the big house. She 
was glad that he should be gone, as she found it im- 
possible to talk to him with ease to herself. She knew 
that he was about to assume some position as pro- 
tector or quasi guardian over her, in comformity with 
her aunt’s express wish, and she was quite resolved 
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that she would submit to no such guardianship from his 
hands. That being so, the shorter period there might 
be for any such discussion the better. 

The funeral was to take place on the Saturday, and 
during the four days that intervened she received two 
visits from Mr. Possitt. Mr. Possitt was very discreet 
in what he said, and Clara was angry with herself for 
not allowing his words to have any avail with her. 
She told herself that they were commonplace; but she 
told herself, also, after his first visit, that she had no 
right to expect anything else but commonplace words. 
How often are men found who can speak words on 
such occasions that are not commonplaces,—that really 
stir the soul, and bring true comfort to the listener? 
The humble listener may receive comfort even from 
commonplace words; but Clara was not humble, and 
rebuked herself for her own pride. On the second oc- 
casion of his coming she did endeavour to receive him 
with a meek heart, and to accept what he said with an 
obedient spirit. But the struggle within her bosom was 
hard, and when he bade her to kneel and pray with 
him, she doubted for a moment between rebellion and 
hypocrisy. But she had determined to be meek, and 
so hypocrisy carried the hour. 

What would a clergyman say on such an occasion 
if the object of his solicitude were to decline the offer, 
remarking that prayer at that moment did not seem 
to be opportune; and that, moreover, he, the person 
thus invited, would like, first of all, to know what was 
to be the special object of the proposed prayer, if he 
found tha he could, at the spur of the moment, bring 
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himself at all into a fitting mood for the task? Of him 
who would decline, without argument, the clergyman 
would opine that he was a simply a reprobate. Of 
him who would propose to accompany an hypothetical 
acceptance with certain stipulations, he would say to 
himself that he was a stiff-necked wrestler against 
grace, whose condition was worse than that of the rep- 
robate. Men and women, conscious that they will be 
thus judged, submit to the hypocrisy, and go down upon 
their knees unprepared, making no effort, doing 
nothing while they are there, allowing their consciences 
to be eased if they can only feel themselves numbed 
‘into some ceremonial awe by the occasion. So it was 
with Clara, when Mr. Possitt, with easy piety, went 
through the formula of his devoton, hardly ever hav- 
ing realised to himself the fact that, of all works in 
which man can engage himself, that of prayer is the 
most difficult. 

“Tt is a sad loss to me,” said Mr. Possitt, as he sat 
for half an hour with Clara, after she had thus sub- 
mitted herself. Mr. Possitt was a weakly, pale-faced 
little man, who worked so hard in the parish that on 
every day, Sundays included, he went to bed as tired 
in all his bones as a day labourer from the fields ;— 
“a very great loss. There are not many now who 
understand what a clergyman has to go through, as 
our dear friend did.” If he was mindful of his two 
glasses of port wine on Sundays, who could blame 
him? 

“She was a very kind woman, Mr. Possitt.” 

“Yes, indeed;—and so thoughtful! That she- will 
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have an exceeding great reward who can doubt? 
Since I knew her she always lived as a saint upon 
earth. I suppose there’s nothing known as to who will 
live in this house, Miss Amedroz?” 

“Nothing ;—I should think.” 

“Captain Aylmer won’t keep it in his own hands?” 

“T cannot tell in the least; but as he is obliged to 
live in London because of Parliament, and goes to 
Yorkshire always in the autumn, he can hardly want 
ri ee 

“T suppose not. But it will be a sad loss,—a sad 
loss to have this house empty. Ah;—I shall never 
forget her kindness to me. Do you know, Miss 
Amedroz,”—and as he told his little secret he became 
beautifully confidential ;—‘‘do you know, she always 
used to send me ten guineas at Christmas to help me 
along. She understood, as well as any one, how 
hard it is for a gentleman to live on seventy pounds a 
year. You will not wonder that I should feel that I’ve 
had a loss.” It is hard for a gentleman to live upon 
seventy pounds a year; and it is very hard, too, for a 
lady to live upon nothing a year, which lot in life fate 
seemed to have in store for Miss Amedroz. 

On the Friday evening Captain Aylmer came back, 
and Clara was in truth glad to see him. Her aunt’s 
death had been now far enough back to admit of her 
telling Martha that she would not dine till Captain 
Aylmer had come, and to allow her to think somewhat 
of his comfort. People must eat and drink even when 
the grim monarch is in the house; and it is a relief 
when they first dare to do so with some attention to 
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the comforts which are ordinarily so important to them. 
For themselves alone women seldom care to exercise 
much trouble in this direction; but the presence of a 
man at once excuses and renders necessary the cere- 
mony of a dinner. So Clara prepared for the arrival, 
and greeted the comer with some returning pleasant- 
ness of manner. And he, too, was pleasant with her, 
telling her of his plans, and speaking to her as though 
she were one of those whom it was natural that he 
should endeavour to interest in his future welfare. 

“When I come back to-morrow,” he said, “the will 
must be opened and read. It had better be done here.” 
They were sitting over the fire in the dining-room, af- 
ter dinner, and Clara knew that the coming back to 
which he alluded was his return from the funeral. 
But she made no answer to this, as she wished to say 
nothing about her aunt’s will. “And after that,’ he 
continued, “you had better let me take you out.” 

“TI am very well,” she said. “I do not want any 
special taking out.” 

“But you have been confined to the house the whole 
week.” 

“Women are accustomed to that, and do not feel it 
as you would. However, I will walk with you if you'll 
take me.” 

“Of course I'll take you. And then we must settle 
our future plans. Have you fixed upon any day yet 
for returning? Of course, the longer you stay, the 
kinder you will be.” 

“T can do no good to any one by staying.” 

“You do good to me;—but I suppose I’m nobody. 
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I wish I could tell what to do about this house. Dear, 
good old woman! I know she would have wished that 
I should keep it in my own hands, with some idea of 
living here at some future time ;—but of course I never 
shall live here.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Would you like it yourself?” 

“JT am not Member of Parliament for Perivale, and 
should not be the leading person in the town. You 
would be a sort of king here; and then, some day, you 
will have your mother’s property as well as your 
aunt’s; and you would be near to your own tenants.” 

“But that does not answer my question. Could you 
bring yourself to live here,—even if it were your 
own?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it is so deadly dull;—because it has no at- 
traction whatever ;—because of all lives it is the one 
you would like the least. No one should live in a pro- 
vincial town but they who make their money by doing 
so.” 

“And what are the wives and daughters of such 
people to do,—and especially their widows? I have 
no doubt I could live here very happily if I had any- 
body near me that I liked. I should not wish to have 
to depend altogether on Mr. Possitt for society.” 

“And you would find him about the best.” 

“Mr. Possitt has been with me twice whilst you were 
away, and he, too, asked what you meant to do about 
the house.” 

“And what did you say?” 
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“What could I say? Of course I said I did not 
know. I suppose he was meditating whether you 
would live here and ask him to dinner on Sundays!” 

“Mr. Possitt is a very good sort of man,” said the 
Captain, gravely ;—for Captain Aylmer, in the carry- 
ing out of his principles, always spoke seriously of 
everything connected with the Church in Perivale. 

“And quite worthy to be asked to dinner on Sun- 
days,” said Clara. “ But I did not give him any hope. 
How could I? Of course I knew that you would not 
live here, though I did not tell him so.” 

“No; I don’t suppose I shall. But I see very plainly 
that you think I ought to do so.” 

“T’ve the old fashioned idea as to a man’s living 
near to his own property; that is all. No doubt it was 
good for other people in Perivale, besides Mr. Possitt, 
that my dear aunt lived here; and if the house is shut 
up, or let to some stranger, they will feel her loss 
the more. But I don’t know that you are bound to 
sacrifice yourself to them.” 

“If I were to marry,” said Captain Aylmer, very 
slowly and in a low voice, “of course I should have 

to think of my wife’s wishes.” 

' “But if your wife, when she accepted you, knew that 
you were living here, she would hardly take upon her- 
self to demand that you should give up your resi- 
dence.” 

“She might find it very dull.” 

“She would make her own calculations as to that 
before she accepted you.” 

“No doubt ;—but I can’t fancy any woman taking 
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a man who was tied by his leg to Perivale. What do 
the people do who live in Perivale?” 

“Earn their bread.” 

“Yes;—that’s just what I said. But I shouldn’t 
earn mine here.” 

“T have the feeling I spoke of very strongly about 
papa’s place,” said Clara, changing the conversation 
suddenly. “I very often think of the future fate of 
Belton Castle when papa shall have gone. My cousin 
has got his house at Plaistow, and I don’t suppose he’d 
live there.” 

“And where will you go?” he asked. 

As soon as she had spoken, Clara regretted her own 
imprudence in having ventured to speak upon her own 
affairs. She had been well pleased to hear him talk 
of his plans, and had been quite resolved not to talk 
of her own. But now, by her own speech, she had set 
him to make inquiries as to her future life. She did 
not at first answer the question; but he repeated it. 
“And where will you live yourself?” 

“T hope I may not have to think of that for some 
time to come yet.” 

“Tt is impossible to help thinking of such things.” 

“T can assure you that I haven’t thought about it; 
but I suppose I shall endeavour to—to—; I don’t know 
what I shall endeavour to do.” 

“Will you come and live at Perivale?” 

“Why here more than anywhere else?” 

“In this house I mean.” 

“That would suit me admirably;—would it not? 
I’m afraid Mr. Possitt would not find me a good neigh- 
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bour. To tell the truth, I think that any lady who 
lives here alone ought to be older than I am. The 
Perivalians would not show to a young woman that 
sort of respect which they have always felt for this 
house.” 

“T didn’t mean alone,” said Captain Aylmer. 

Then Clara got up and made some excuse for leav- 
ing him, and there was nothing more said between 
them,—nothing, at least, of moment, on that evening. 
She had become uneasy when he asked her whether 
she would like to live in his house at Perivale. But 
afterwards, when he suggested that she was to have 
some companion with her there, she felt herself com- 
pelled to put an end to the conversation. And yet she 
knew that this was always the way, both with him and 
with herself. He would say things which would seem to 
promise that in another minute he would be at her 
feet, and then he would go no further. And she, when 
she heard those words,—though in truth she would 
have had him at her feet if she could,—would draw 
away, and recede, and forbid him as it were to go on. 
But Clara continued to make her comparisons, and 
knew well that her cousin Will would have gone on 
in spite of any such forbiddings. 

On that night, however, when she was alone, she 
could console herself with thinking how right she had 
been. In that front bedroom, the door of which was 
opposite to her own, with closed shutters, in the ter- 
rible solemnity of lifeless humanity, was still lying the 
body of her aunt! What would she have thought of 
herself if at such a moment she could have listened 
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to words of love, and promised herself as a wife while 
such an inmate was in the house? She little knew 
that he, within that same room had pledged himself, 
to her who was now lying there waiting for her last 
removal—had pledged himself, just seven days since, 
to make the offer which, while he was talking to her, 
she was always half hoping and half fearing! 

He could have meant nothing else when he told her 
that he had not intended to suggest that she should 
live there alone in that great house at Perivale. She 
could not hinder herself from thinking of this, unfit 
as was the present moment for any such thoughts. 
How was it possible that she should not speculate on 
the subject, let her resolutions against any such specu- 
lation be ever so strong? She had confessed to her- 
self that she loved the man, and what else could she 
wish but that he also should love her? But there came 
upon her some faint suspicion—some glimpse of what 
was almost a dream—that he might possibly in this 
matter be guided rather by duty than by love. It 
might be that he would feel himself constrained to 
offer his hand to her—constrained by the peculiarity of 
his position towards her. If so—should she discover 
that such were his motives—there would be no doubt 
as to the nature of her answer. 


CHAPTER X 
SHOWING HOW CAPTAIN AYLMER KEPT HIS PROMISE 


THE next day was necessarily very sad. Clara had 
declared her determination to follow her aunt to the 
churchyard, and did so, together with Martha, the old 
servant. There were three or four mourning coaches, 
as family friends came over from Taunton, one or two 
of whom were to be present at the reading of the will. 
How melancholy was the occasion, and how well the 
work was done; how substantial and yet how solemn 
was the luncheon, spread after the funeral for the gen- 
tlemen; and how the will was read, without a word 
of remark, by Mr. Palmer, need hardly be told here. 
The will contained certain substantial legacies to serv- 
ants—the amount to that old handmaid Martha being 
so great as to produce a fit of fainting, after which the 
old handmaid declared that if ever there was by any 
chance, an angel of light upon the earth, it was her 
late mistress; and yet Martha had had her troubles 
with her mistress; and there was a legacy of two hun- 
dred pounds to the gentleman who was called upon to 
act as co-executor with Captain Aylmer. Other clause 
in the will there was none, except that one substantial 
clause which bequeathed to her well-beloved nephew, 
Frederic Folliott Aylmer, everything of which the tes- 
tatrix died possessed. The will had been made at some 
moment in which Clara’s spirit of independence had 
158 
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offended her aunt, and her name was not mentioned. 
That nothing should have been left to Clara was the 
one thing that surprised the relatives from Taunton 
who were present. The relatives from Taunton, to 
give them their due, expected nothing for themselves; 
but as there had been great doubt as to the propor- 
tions in which the property would be divided between 
the nephew and adopted niece, there was aroused a 
considerable excitement as to the omission of the name 
of Miss Amedroz—an excitement which was not alto- 
gether unpleasant. When people complain of some 
cruel shame, which does not affect themselves person- 
ally, the complaint is generally accompanied by an un- 
expressed and unconscious feeling of satisfaction. 

On the present occasion, when the will had been 
read and refolded, Captain Aylmer, who was standing 
on the rug near the fire, spoke a few words. His aunt, 
he said, had desired to add a codicil to the will, of 
the nature of which Mr. Palmer was well aware. She 
had expressed her intention to leave fifteen hundred 
pounds to her niece, Miss Amedroz; but death had 
come upon her too quickly to enable her to perform her 
purpose. Of this intention on the part of Mrs. Winter- 
field, Mr. Palmer was as well aware as himself; and 
he mentioned the subject now, merely with the object 
of saying that, as a matter of course, the legacy to 
Miss Amedroz was as good as though the codicil had 
been completed. On such a question as that there 
could arise no question as to legal rights; but he under- 
stood that the legal claim of Miss Amedroz, under such 
circumstances, was as valid as his own. It was there- 
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fore no affair of generosity on his part. Then there 
was a little buzz of satisfaction on the part of those 
present, and the meeting was broken up. 

A certain old Mrs. Folliott, who was cousin to 
everybody concerned, had come over from Taunton to 
see how things were going. She had always been at va- 
riance with Mrs. Winterfield, being a woman who loved 
cards and supper parties, and who had throughout her 
life stabled her horses in stalls very different to those 
used by the lady of Perivale. Now this Mrs. Folliott 
was the first to tell Clara of the will. Clara, of course, 
was altogether indifferent. She had known for months 
past that her aunt had intended to leave nothing to her, 
and her only hope had been that she might be left free 
from any commiseration or remark on the subject. 
But Mrs. Folliott, with sundry shakings of the head, 
told her how her aunt had omitted to name her—and 
then told her also of Captain Aylmer’s generosity. 
“We all did think, my dear,” said Mrs. Foiliott, “that 
she would have done better than that for you, or at 
any rate that she would not have left you dependent on 
him.” Captain Aylmer’s horses were also supposed to 
be stabled in strictly Low Church stalls, and were 
therefore regarded by Mrs. Folliott with much dis- 
like. 

“T and my aunt understood each other perfectly,” 
said Clara. 

“T dare say. But if so, you really were the only 
person that did understand her. No doubt what she 
did was quite right, seeing that she was a saint; but 
we sinners would have thought it very wicked to have 
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made such a will, and then to have trusted to the gen- 
erosity of another person after we were dead.” 

“But there is no question of trusting to any one’s 
generosity, Mrs. Folliott.” 

“He need not pay you a shilling, you know, unless 
he likes it.” 

“And he will not be asked to pay me a shilling.” 

“T don’t suppose he will go back after what he has 
said publicly.’ 

“My dear Mrs. Folliott,” said Clara earnestly, “ pray 
do not let us talk about it. It is quite unnecessary. 
I never expected any of my aunt’s property, and knew 
all along that it was to go to Captain Aylmer,—who, 
indeed, was Mrs. Winterfield’s heir naturally. Mrs. 
Winterfield was not really my aunt, and I had no claim 
on her.” 

“But everybody understood that she was to provide 
for you.” 

“As I was not one of the everybodies myself, it will 
not signify.” Then Mrs. Folliott retreated, having, as 
she thought, performed her duty to Clara, and con- 
tented herself henceforth with abusing Mrs. Winter- 
field’s will in her own social circles at Taunton. 

On the evening of that day, when all the visitors 
were gone and the house was again quiet, Captain Ayl- 
mer thought it expedient to explain to Clara the na- 
ture of his aunt’s will, and the manner in which she 
would be allowed to inherit under it the amount of 
money which her aunt had intended to bequeath to 
her. When she became impatient and objected to lis- 
ten to him, he argued with her, pointing out to her 
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that this was a matter of business to which it was now 
absolutely necessary that she should attend. “It may 
be the case,” he said, “and, indeed, I hope it- will, 
that no essential difference will be made by it ;—except 
that it will gratify you to know how careful she was 
of your interests in her last moments. But you 
are bound in duty to learn your own position; and 
I, as her executor, am bound to explain it to you. 
But perhaps you would rather discuss it with Mr. 
Palmer.” 

“ Oh, no;—save me from that.” 

“You must understand, then, that I shall pay over 
to you the sum of fifteen hundred pounds as soon as 
the will has been proved.” _ 

“T understand nothing of the kind. I know very 
well that if I were to take it, I should be accepting a 
present from you, and to that I cannot consent.” 

“ But Clara——” 

“Tt is no good, Captain Aylmer. Though I don’t 
pretend to understand much about law, I do know that 
I can have no claim to anything that is not put into the 
will; and I won’t have what I could not claim. My 
mind is quite made up, and I hope I mayn’t be an- 
noyed about it. Nothing is more disagreeable than 
having to discuss money matters.” 

Perhaps Captain Aylmer thought that the having no 
money matters to discuss might be even more disagree- 
able. “ Well,” he said, “I can only ask you to consult 
any friend whom you can trust upon the matter. Ask 
your father, or Mr. Belton, and I have no doubt that 
either of them will tell you that you are as much en- 
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titled to the legacy as though it had been written in 
the will.” 

“On such a matter, Captain Aylmer, I don’t want 
to ask anybody. You can’t pay me the money unless 
I choose to take it, and I certainly shall not do that.” 
Upon hearing this he smiled, assuming, as Clara fan- 
cied that he was sometimes wont to do, a look of quiet 
superiority; and then, for that time, he allowed the 
subject to be dropped between them. 

But Clara knew that she must discuss it at length 
with her father, and the fear of that discussion made 
her unhappy. She had already written to say that she 
would return home on the day but one after the fu- 
neral, and had told Captain Aylmer of her purpose. 
So very prudent a man as he of course could not think 
it right that a young lady should remain with him, 
in his house, as his visitor; and to her decision on this 
point he had made no objection. She now heartily 
wished that she had named the day after the funeral, 
and that she had not been deterred by her dislike of 
making a Sunday journey. She dreaded this day, and 
would haye been very thankful if he would have left 
her and gone back to London. But he intended, he 
said, to remain at Perivale throughout the next week, 
and she must endure the day as best she might be able. 
She wished that it were possible to ask Mr. Possitt to 
his accustomed dinner; but she did not dare to make 
the proposition to the master of the house. Though 
‘Captain Aylmer had declared Mr. Possitt to be a very 
worthy man, Clara surmised that he would not be anx- 
ious to commence that practice of a Sabbatical dinner 
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so soon after his aunt’s decease. The day, after all, 
would be but one day, and Clara schooled herself into 
a resolution to bear it with good humour. 

Captain Aylmer had made a positive promise to his 
aunt on her deathbed that he would ask Clara Amedroz 
to be his wife, and he had no more idea of breaking 
his word than he had of resigning the whole property 
which had been left to him. Whether Clara would ac- 
cept him he had much doubt. He was a man by no 
means brilliant, not naturally self-confident, nor was 
he, perhaps, to be credited with the possession of high 
principles of the finest sort; but he was clever, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, knowing his own interest, 
knowing, too, that that interest depended on other 
things besides money; and he was a just man, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of justice in the world. Not 
for the first time, when he was sitting by the bedside 
of his dying aunt, had he thought of asking Clara to 
marry him. Though he had never hitherto resolved 
that he would do so—though he had never till then 
brought himself absolutely to determine that he would 
take so important a step—he had pondered over it 
often, and was aware that he was very fond of Clara. 
He was, in truth, as much in love with her as it was 
in his nature to be in love. He was not a man to break 
his heart for a girl;—nor even to make a strong fight 
for a wife, as Belton was prepared to do. If refused 
once, he might probably ask again,—having some idea 
that a first refusal was not always intended to mean: 
much,—and he might possibly make a third attempt, 
prompted by some further calculation of the sanie na- 
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ture. But it might be doubted whether, on the first, 
second, or third occasion, he would throw much pas- 
sion into his words; and those who knew him well 
would hardly expect to see him die of a broken heart, 
should he ultimately be unsuccessful. 

When he had first thought of marrying Miss 
A'medroz he had imagined that she would have shared 
with him his aunt’s property, and indeed such had been 
his belief up to the days of the last illness of Mrs. 
Winterfield. The match therefore had recommended 
itself to him as being prudent as well as pleasant; and 
though his aunt had never hitherto pressed the matter 
upon him, he had understood what her wishes were. 
When she first told him, three or four days before her 
death, that her property was left altogether to him, 
and then, on hearing how totally her niece was without 
hope of provision from her father, had expressed her 
desire to give a sum of money to Clara, she had spoken 
plainly of her desire ;—but she had not on that occasion 
asked him for any promise. But afterwards, when she 
knew that she was dying, she had questioned him as to 
his own feelings, and he, in his anxiety to gratify her 
last wishes, had given her the promise which she was 
so anxious to hear. He made no difficulty in doing 
so. It was his own wish as well as hers. In a money 
point of view he might no doubt now do better; but 
then money was not everything. He was very ford of 
Clara, and felt that if she would accept him he would 
be proud of his wife. She was well born and well 
educated, and it was the proper sort of thing for him 
to do. No doubt he had some idea, seeing how things 
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had now arranged themselves, that he would be giving 
much more than he would get; and perhaps the manner 
of his offer might be affected by that consideration; 
but not on that account did he feel at all sure that he 
would be accepted. Clara Amedroz was a proud girl, 
—perhaps too proud. Indeed, it was her fault. If 
her pride now interfered with her future fortune in 
life, it should be her own fault, not his. He would do 
his duty to her and to his aunt;—he would do it per- 
severingly and kindly; and then, if she refused him, 
the fault would not be his. 

Such, I think, was the state of Captain Aylmer’s 
mind when he got up on the Sunday morning, resolv- 
ing that he would on that day make good his promise. 
And it must be remembered, on his behalf, that he 
would have prepared himself for his task with more 
animation if he had hitherto received warmer encour- 
agement. He had felt himself to be repulsed in the 
little efforts which he had already made to please the 
lady, and had no idea whatever as to the true state 
of her feelings. Had he known what she knew, he 
would, I think, have been animated enough, and gone 
to his task as happy and thriving a lover as any. But 
he was a man somewhat diffident of himself, though 
sufficiently conscious of the value of the worldly ad- 
vantages which he possessed;—and he was, perhaps, 
a little afraid of Clara, giving her credit for an intel- 
lect superior to his own. 

He had promised to walk with her on the Saturday 
after the reading of the will, intending to take her out 
through the gardens down to a farm, now belonging 
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to himself, which lay at the back of the town, and 
which was held by an old widow who had been senior 
in life to her late landlady; but no such walk had been 
possible, as it was dark before the last of the visitors 
from Taunton had gone. At breakfast on Sunday he 
again proposed the walk, offering to take her immedi- 
ately after luncheon. “I suppose you will not go to 
church?” he said. 

“Not to-day. I could hardly bring myself to do it 
to-day.” 

“T think you are right. I shall go. A man can 
always do these things sooner than a lady can. But 
you will come out afterwards?” To this she assented, 
and then she was left alone throughout the morning. 
The walk she did not mind. That she and Captain 
Aylmer should walk together was all very well. They 
might probably have done so had Mrs. Winterfield been 
still alive. It was the long evening afterwards that she 
dreaded—the long winter evening, in which she would 
have to sit with him as his guest, and with him only. 
She could not pass these hours without talking to him, 
and she felt that she could not talk to him naturally 
and easily. It would, however, be but for once, and 
she would bear it. 

They went together down to the house of Mrs. 
Partridge, the tenant, and made their kindly speeches 
to the old woman. Mrs. Partridge already knew that 
Captain Aylmer was to be her landlord, but having 
hitherto seen more of Miss Amedroz than of the Cap- 
tain, and having always regarded her landlady’s niece 
as being connected irrevocably with the property, she 
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addressed them as though the estate were a joint affair. 

“T shan’t be here to trouble you long ;—that I shan’t, 
Miss Clara,” said the old woman. 

“T am sure Captain Aylmer would be very sorry 
to lose you,” replied Clara, speaking loud, and close 
to the poor woman’s ear, for she was deaf. 

“T never looked to live after she was gone, Miss 
Clara;—never. No more I didn’t. Deary;—deary! 
And I suppose you'll be living at the big house now, 
won't ye?” 

“The big house belongs to Captain Aylmer, Mrs. 
Partridge.” She was driven to bawl out her words, 
and by no means liked the task. Then Captain Ayl- 
mer said something, but his speech was altogether lost. 

“Oh ;—it belongs to the Captain, do it? They told 
me that was the way of the will; but I suppose it’s 
all one.” 

“Yes; it’s all one,” said Captain Aylmer, gaily. 

“Tt’s not exactly all one, as you call it,” said Clara, 
attempting to laugh, but still shouting at the top of 
her voice. 

“ Ah;—I don’t understand; but I hope you'll both 
live there together,—and I hope you'll be as good to 
the poor as she that is gone. Well, well; I didn’t ever 
think that I should be still here, while she is lying un- 
der the stones up in the old church! ” 

Captain Aylmer had determined that he would ask 
his question on the way back from the farm, and now 
resolved that he might as well begin with some allu- 
sion to Mrs. Partridge’s words about the house. The 
afternoon was bright and cold, and the lane down to 
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the farmhouse had been dried by the wind, so that the 
day was pleasant for walking. ‘“ We might as well go 
on to the bridge,” he said, as they left the farmyard. 
“T always think that Perivale church looks better from 
Creevy bridge than any other point.” Perivale church 
stood high in the centre of the town, on an eminence, 
and was graced with a spire which was declared by the 
Perivalians to be preferable to that of Salisbury in 
proportion, though it was acknowledged to be some- 
what inferior to it in height. The little river Creevy, 
which ran through a portion of the suburbs of the town, 
and which, as there seen, was hardly more than a 
ditch, then sloped away behind Creevy Grange, as the 
farm of Mrs. Partridge was called, and was crossed 
by a small wooden bridge, from which there was a 
view, not only of the church, but of all that side of the 
hill on which Mrs. Winterfield’s large brick house stood 
conspicuously. So they walked down to Creevy bridge, 
and, when there, stood leaning on the parapet and look- 
ing back upon the town. 

“ How well I know every house and spot in the place 
as I see them from here,” he said. 

“ A good many of the houses are your own,—or will 
be some day; and therefore you should know them.” 

“T remember, when I used to be here as a boy fish- 
ing, I always thought Aunt Winterfield’s house was 
the biggest house in the county.” 

“Tt can’t be nearly so large as your father’s house 
in Yorkshire.” 

“No; certainly it is not. Aylmer Park is a large 
place; but the house does not stretch itself out so wide 
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as that; nor does it stand on the side of a hill so as to 
show out its proportions with so much ostentation. 
The coach-house and the stables, and the old brewhouse, 
seem to come half way down the hill. And when I 
was a boy I had much more respect for my aunt’s red- 
brick house in Perivale than I had for Aylmer Park.” 

“ And now it’s your own.” 

“Yes; now it’s my own,—and all my respect for it 
is gone. I used to think the Creevy the best river in 
England for fish; but I wouldn’t give a sixpence now 
for all the perch I ever caught in it.” 

“Perhaps your taste for perch is gone also.” 

“Yes; and my taste for jam. I never believed in 
the store-room at Aylmer Park as I did in my aunt’s 
store-room here.” 

“T don’t doubt but what it is full now.” 

“T dare say; but I shall never have the curiosity 
even to inquire. Ah, dear,—I wish I knew what to do 
about the house.” 

“You won’t sell it, I suppose?” 

“Not if I could either live in it, or let it. It would 
be wrong to let it stand idle.” 

“ But you need not decide quite at once.” 

“That’s just what I want to do. I want to decide 
at once.” 

“Then I’m sure I cannot advise you. It seems to 
me very unlikely that you should come and live here 
by yourself. It isn’t like a country-house exactly.” 

“T shan’t live there by myself certainly. You heard 
what Mrs. Partridge said just now.” 

“What did Mrs. Partridge say?” ; 
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“She wanted to know whether it belonged to both 
of us, and whether it was not all one. Shall it be all 
one, Clara?” 

She was leaning over the rail of the bridge as he 
spoke, with her eyes fixed on the slowly moving water. 
When she heard his words, she raised her face and 
looked full upon him. She was in some sort prepared 
for the moment, though it would be untrue to say that 
she had now expected it. Unconsciously she had made 
some resolve that if ever the question were put to her 
by him, she would not be taken altogether off her 
guard; and now that the question was put to her, she 
was able to maintain her composure. Her first feel- 
ing was one of triumph,—as it must be in such a po- 
sition to any woman who has already acknowledged 
to herself that she loves the man who then asks her to 
be his wife. She looked up into Captain Aylmer’s face, 
and his eye almost quailed beneath hers. Even should 
he be triumphant, he was not perfectly assured that his 
triumph would be a success. 

“ Shall what be all one?” she asked. 

“Shall it be your house and my house? Can you 
tell me that you will love me and be my wife?” Again 
she looked at him, and he repeated his question. 
“Clara, can you love me well enough to take me for 
your husband?” 

“T can,” she said. Why should she hesitate, and 
play the coy girl, and pretend to any doubts in her 
mind which did not exist there? She did love him, 
and had so told herself with much earnestness. To 
him, while his words had been doubtful,—while he had 
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simply played at making love to her, she had given 
no hint of the state of her affections. She had so car- 
ried herself before him as to make him doubt whether 
success could be possible for him. But now,—why 
should she hesitate now? It was as she had hoped,— 
or as she had hardly dared to hope. He did love her. 
“T can,” she said; and then, before he could speak 
again, she repeated her words with more emphasis. 
“Indeed I can; with all my heart.” 

As regarded herself, she was quite equal to the oc- 
casion; but had she known more of the inner feelings 
of men and women in general, she would have been 
slower to show her own. What is there that any man 
desires,—any man or any woman,—that does not lose 
half its value when it is found to be easy of access and 
easy of possession? Wine is valued by its price, not 
its flavour. Open your doors freely to Jones and 
Smith, and Jones and Smith will not care to enter 
them. Shut your doors obdurately against the same 
gentlemen, and they will use all their little diplomacy 
to effect an entrance. Captain Aylmer, when he heard 
the hearty tone of the girl’s answer, already began al- 
most to doubt whether it was wise on his part to devote 
the innermost bin of his cellar to wine that was so 
cheap. 

Not that he had any idea of receding. Principle, if 
not love, prevented that. “Then the question about 
the house is decided,” he said, giving his hand to Clara 
as he spoke. 

“T don’t care a bit about the house now,” she an- 
swered. : 
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“That’s unkind.” 

“T am thinking so much more of you,—of you and 
of myself. What does an old house matter?” 

“Tt’s in very good repair,” said Captain Aylmer. 

“You must not laugh at me,” she said; and in truth 
he was not laughing at her. “ What I mean is that 
anything about a house is indifferent to me now. It 
is as though I had got all that I want in the world. 
Is it wrong of me to say so?” 

“Oh, dear, no;—not wrong at all. How can it be 
wrong?” He did not tell her that he also had got 
all he wanted; but his lack of enthusiasm in this re- 
pect did not surprise her, or at first even vex her. 
She had always known him to be a man careful of his 
words,—knowing their value,——not speaking with 
hurried rashness as would her dear Cousin Will. And 
she doubted whether, after all, such hurried words 
mean as much as words which are slower and calmer. 
After all his heat in love and consequent disappoint- 
ment, Will Belton had left her apparently well con- 
tented. His fervour had been short-lived. She loved 
her cousin dearly, and was so very glad that his 
fervour had been short-lived! 

“When you asked me, I could but tell you the 
truth,” she said, smiling at him. 

The truth is very well, but he would have liked it 
better had the truth come to him by slower degrees. 
When his aunt had told him to marry Clara Amedroz, 
he had been at once reconciled to the order by a feeling 
on his own part that the conquest of Clara would not 
be too facile. She was a woman of value, not to be 
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snapped up easily,—or by any one. So he had thought 
then; but he began to fancy now that he had been 
wrong in that opinion. 

The walk back to the house was not of itself very 
exciting, though to Clara it was a short period of un- 
alloyed bliss. No doubt had then come upon her to 
cloud her happiness, and she was “wrapped up in 
measureless content.” It was well that they should 
both be silent at such a moment. Only yesterday had 
been buried their dear old friend,—the friend who had 
brought them together, and been so anxious for their 
future happiness! And Clara Amedroz was not a 
young girl, prone to jump out of her shoes with elation 
because she had got a lover. She could be steadily 
happy without many immediate words about her hap- 
piness. When they had reached the house, and were 
once more together in the drawing-room, she again 
gave him her hand, and was the first to speak. “ And 
you; are you contented?” she asked. Who does not 
know the smile of triumph with which a girl asks such 
a question at such a moment as that? 

“ Contented ?—well,—yes; I think I am,” he said. 

But even those words did not move her to doubt. 
“Tf you are,” she said, “I am. And now I will leave 
you till dinner, that you may think over what you have 
done.” 

“T had thought about it before, you know,” he re- 
plied. Then he stooped over her and kissed her. It 
was the first time he had done so; but his kiss was as 
cold and proper as though they had been man and wife 
for years! But it sufficed for her, and she went to 
her room as happy as a queen. 


CHAPTER XI 
MISS AMEDROZ IS TOO CANDID BY HALF 


Ciara, when she left her accepted lover in the draw- 
ing-room and went up to her own chamber, had two 
hours for consideration before she would see him again; 
—and she had two hours for enjoyment. She was very 
happy. She thoroughly believed in the man who was 
to be her husband, feeling confident that he possessed 
those qualities which she thought to be most necessary 
for her married happiness. She had quizzed him at 
times, pretending to make it matter of accusation 
against him that his life was not in truth all that his 
aunt believed it to be ;—but had it been more what Mrs. 
Winterfield would have wished, it would have been less 
to Clara’s taste. She liked his position in the world; 
she liked the feeling that he was a man of influence; 
perhaps she liked to think that to some extent he was 
aman of fashion. He was not handsome, but he looked 
always like a gentleman. He was well educated, given 
to reading, prudent, steady in his habits, a man likely 
to rise in the world;;and she loved him. I fear the 
reader by this time may have begun to think that her 
love should never have been given to such a man. To 
this accusation I will make no plea at present, but I 
will ask the complainant whether such men are not al- 
ways loved. Much is said of the rashness of women in 
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giving away their hearts wildly; but the charge when 
made generally is, I think, an unjust one. I am more 
often astonished by the prudence of girls than by their 
recklessness. A woman of thirty will often love well 
and not wisely; but the girls of twenty seem to me to 
like propriety of demeanour, decency of outward life, 
and a competence. It is, of course, good that it should 
be so; but if it is so, they should not also claim a gen- 
eral character for generous and passionate indiscretion, 
asserting as their motto that Love shall still be Lord of 
All. Clara was more than twenty; but she was not yet 
so far advanced in age as to have lost her taste for 
decency of demeanour and propriety of life. A Member 
of Parliament, with a small house near Eaton Square, 
with a moderate income, and a liking for committees, 
who would write a pamphlet once every two years, and 
read Dante critically during the recess, was, to her, 
the model for a husband. For such a one she would 
read his blue books, copy his pamphlets, and learn his 
translations by heart. She would be safe in the hands 
of such a man, and would know nothing of the miseries 
which her brother had encountered. Her model may 
not appear, when thus described, to be a very noble 
one; but I think it is the model most approved among 
ladies of her class in England. 

She made up her mind on various points during those 
two hours of solitude. In the first place, she would of 
course keep her purpose of returning home on the fol- 
lowing day. It was not probable that Captain Aylmer 
would ask her to change it; but let him ask ever so 
much it must not be changed. She must at once have 
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the pleasure of telling her father that all his trouble 
about her would now be over; and then, there was the 
consideration that her further sojourn in the house, 
with Captain Aylmer as her lover, would hardly be 
more proper than it would have been had he not oc- 
cupied that position. And what was she to say if he 
pressed her as to the time of their marriage? Her 
aunt’s death would of course be a sufficient reason why 
it should be delayed for some few months; and, upon 
the whole, she thought it would be best to postpone it 
till the next session of Parliament should have nearly 
expired. But she would be prepared to yield to Cap- 
tain Aylmer, should he name any time after Easter. 
It was clearly his intention to keep up the house in Peri- 
vale as his country residence. She did not like Peri- 
vale or the house, but she would say nothing against 
such an arrangement. Indeed, with what face could she 
do so? She was going to bring nothing to the common 
account,—absolutely nothing but herself! As she 
thought of this her love grew warmer, and she hardly 
knew how sufficiently to testify to herself her own grati- 
tude and affection. 

She became conscious, as she was preparing herself 
for dinner, of some special attention to her toilet. She 
was more than ordinarily careful with her hair, and felt 
herself to be aware of an anxiety to look her best. She 
had now been for some time so accustomed to dress 
herself in black, that in that respect her aunt’s death 
had made no difference to her. Deep mourning had 
ceased from habit to impress her with any special feel- 
ing of funeral solemnity. But something about herself, 
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or in the room, at last struck her with awe, bidding her 
remember how death had of late been busy among those 
who had been her dearest and nearest friends; and she 
sat down, almost frightened at her own heartlessness, 
in that she was allowing herself to be happy at such a 
time. Her aunt had been carried away to her grave 
only yesterday, and her brother’s death had occurred 
under circumstances of peculiar distress within the 
year ;—and yet she was happy, triumphant,—almost lost 
in the joy of her own position! She remained for a 
while in her chair, with her black dress hanging across 
her lap, as she argued with herself as to her own state 
of mind. Was it a sign of a hard heart within her, that 
she could be happy at such a time? Ought the memory 
of her poor brother to have such an effect upon her as 
to make any joy of spirits impossible to her? Should 
she at the present moment be so crushed by her aunt’s 
demise, as to be incapable of congratulating herself 
upon her own success? Should she have told him, 
when he asked her that question upon the bridge, that 
there could be no marrying or giving in marriage be- 
tween them, no talking on such a subject in days so full 
of sorrow as these? I do not know that she quite suc- 
ceeded in recognising it as a truth that sorrow should 
be allowed to bar out no joy that it does not bar out of 
absolute necessity,—by its own weight, without refer- 
ence to conventional ideas; that sorrow should never, 
under any circumstances, be nursed into activity, as 
though it were a thing in itself divine or praiseworthy. 
I do not know that she followed out her arguments till 
she had taught herself that it is the Love that is divine, 
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—the Love which, when outraged by death or other 
severance, produces that sorrow which man would con- 
trol if he were strong enough, but which he cannot 
control by reason of the weakness of his humanity. 
I doubt whether so much as this made itself plain to her, 
as she sat there before her toilet table, with her sombre 
dress hanging from her hands on to the ground. But 
something of the strength of such reasoning was hers. 
Knowing herself to be full of joy, she would not strug- 
gle to make herself believe that it behoved her to be 
unhappy. She told herself that she was doing what was 
good for others as well as for herself ;—what would be 
very good for her father, and what should be good, if 
it might be within her power to make it so, for him who 
was to be her husband. The blackness of the cloud of 
her brother’s death would never altogether pass away 
from her. It had tended, as she knew well, to make her 
serious, grave, and old, in spite of her own efforts to 
the contrary. The cloud had been so black with her 
that it had nearly lost for her the prize which was now 
her own. But she told herself that that blackness was 
an injury to her, and not a benefit, and that it had now 
become a duty to her,—for his sake, if not for her own, 
—to dispel its shadows rather than encourage them. 
She would go down to him full of joy, though not full 
of mirth, and would confess to him frankly, that in re- 
ceiving the assurance of his love, she had received 
everything that had seemed to have any value for her 
in the world. Hitherto she had been independent ;— 
she had specially been careful to show to him her re- 
solve to be independent of him. Now she would put 
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aside all that, and let him know that she recognised in 
him her lord and master as well as husband. To her 
father had been left no strength on which she could 
lean, and she had been forced therefore to trust to her 
own strength. Now she would be dependent on him 
who was to be her husband. As heretofore she had 
rejected his offers of assistance almost with disdain, 
so now would she accept them without scruple, looking 
to him to be her guide in all things, putting from her 
that carping spirit in which she had been wont to judge 
his actions, and believing in him,—as a wife should 
believe in her husband. 

Such were the resolutions which Clara made in the 
first hour of solitude which came to her after her en- 
gagement; and they would have been wise resolutions 
but for this flaw—that the stronger was submitting it- 
self to the weaker, the greater to the less, the more 
honest to the less honest, that which was nearly true 
to that which was in great part false. The theory of 
man and wife—that special theory in accordance with 
which the wife is to bend herself in loving submission 
before her husband, is very beautiful; and would be 
good altogether if it could only be arranged that the 
husband should be the stronger and the greater of the 
two. The theory is based upon that hypothesis ;—and 
the hypothesis sometimes fails of confirmation. In ordi- 
nary marriages the vessel rights itself, and the stronger 
and the greater takes the lead, whether clothed in petti- 
coats, or in coat, waistcoat, and trousers; but there 
sometimes comes a terrible shipwreck, when the woman 
before marriage has filled herself full with ideas of 
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submission, and then finds that her golden-headed god 
‘has got an iron body and feet of clay. 

Captain Aylmer when he was left alone had also 
something to think about; and as there were two hours 
left for such thought before he would again 
meet Clara, and as he had nothing else with which 
to occupy himself during those two hours, he 
again strolled down to the bridge on which he had 
made his offer. He strolled down there, thinking that 
he was thinking, but hardly giving much mind to his 
thoughts, which he allowed to run away with themselves 
as they listed. Of course he was going to be married. 
That was a thing settled. And he was perfectly satis- 
fied with himself in that he had done nothing in a hurry, 
and could accuse himself of no folly even if he had no 
great cause for triumph. He had been long thinking 
that he should like to have Clara Amedroz for his wife; 
—long thinking that he would ask her to marry him; 
and having for months indulged such thoughts he could 
not take blame to himself for having made to his aunt 
that deathbed promise which she had exacted. At the 
moment in which she asked him the question he was 
himself anxious to do the thing she desired of him. 
How then could he have refused her? And, having 
given the promise, it was a matter of course with him 
to fulfil it. He was a man who would have never re- 
spected himself again—would have hated himself for 
ever, had he failed to keep a promise from which no 
living being could absolve him. He had been right 
therefore to make the promise, and having made it, had 
been right to keep it, and to do the thing at once. And 
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Clara was very good and very wise, and sometimes 
looked very well, and would never disgrace him; and as 
she was in worldly matters to receive much and give 
nothing, she would probably be willing to make herself 
amenable to any arrangements as to their future mode 
of life which he might propose. In respect of this mat- 
ter he was probably thinking of lodgings for himself in 
London during the parliamentary session, while she re- 
mained alone in the big red house upon which his eyes 
were fixed at the time. There was much of convenience 
in all this, which might perhaps atone to him for the 
sacrifice which he was undoubtedly making of himself. 
Had marriage simply been of itself a thing desirable, he 
could doubtless have disposed of himself to better ad- 
vantage. His prospects, present fortune, and general 
position were so favourable, that he might have dared 
to lift his expectations, in regard both to wealth and 
rank, very high. The Aylmers were a considerable 
people, and he, though a younger brother, had much 
more than a younger brother’s portion. His seat in 
Parliament was safe; his position in society was excel- 
lent and secure. ; he was exactly so placed that marriage 
with a fortune was the only thing wanting to put the 
finishing coping-stone to his edifice ;—that, and perhaps 
also the useful glory of having some Lady Mary or 
Lady Emily at the top of his table. Lady Emily Ayl- 
mer? Yes;—it would have sounded better, and there 
was a certain Lady Emily who might have suited. 
Now, as some slight regrets stole upon him gently, he 
failed to remember that this Lady Emily had not a shil- 
ling in the world. 
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Yes; some faint regrets did steal upon him, though 
he went on telling himself that he had acted rightly. 
His stars, which were generally very good to him, had 
not perhaps on this occasion been as good as usual. 
No doubt he had to a certain degree become encum- 
bered with Clara Amedroz. Had not the direct and 
immediate leap with which she had come into his arms 
shown him somewhat too plainly that one word of his 
mouth tending towards matrimony had been regarded by 
her as being too valuable to be lost? The fruit that 
falls easily from the tree, though it is ever the best, is 
never valued by the gardener. Let him have well-nigh 
broken his neck in gathering it, unripe and crude, from 
the small topmost boughs of the branching tree, and 
the pippin will be esteemed by him as invaluable. On 
that morning, as Captain Aylmer had walked home 
from church, he had doubted much what would be 
Clara’s answer to him. Then the pippin was at the end 
of the dangerous bough. Now it had fallen to his feet, 
and he did not scruple to tell himself that it was his, 
and always might have been his as a matter of course. 
Well, the apple had come of a good kind, and, though 
there might be specks upon it, though it might not be 
fit for any special glory of show or pride of place among 
the dessert service, still it should be garnered and used, 
and no doubt would be a very good apple for eating. 
Having so concluded, Captain Aylmer returned to the 
house, washed his hands, changed his boots, and went 
down to the drawing-room just as dinner was ready. 

She came up to him almost radiant with joy, and put 
her hand upon his arm. “ Martha did not know but 
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what you were here,” she said, “and told them to put 
dinner on the table.” 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting.” 

“Oh, dear, no. And what if you did? Ladies never 
care about things getting cold. It is gentlemen only 
who have feelings in such matters as that.” 

“T don’t know that there is much difference; but, 
however. ” Then they were in the dining-room, and 
as the servant remained there during dinner, there was 


nothing in their conversation worth repeating. After 
dinner they still remained down stairs, seating them- 
selves on the two sides of the fire, Clara having fully 
resolved that she would not on such an evening as this 
leave Captain Aylmer to drink his glass of port wine 
by himself. 

“T suppose I may stay with you, mayn’t I?” she 
said. 

“Oh, dear, yes; I’m sure I’m very much obliged. 
I’m not at all wedded to solitude.” Then there was a 
slight pause. 

“That’s lucky,” she said, “as you have made up 
your mind to be wedded in another sort of way.” Her 
voice as she spoke was very low, but there was a gentle 
ring of restrained joyousness in it which ought to have 
gone at once to his heart and made him supremely 
blessed for the time. 

“ Well,—yes,” he answered. “We are in for it now, 
both of us;—are we not? I hope you have no misgiv- 
ings about it, Clara?” 

“Who? I? I have misgivings! No, indeed. I 
have no misgivings, Frederic; no doubts, no scruples, 
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no alloy in my happiness. With me it is all as I would 
have it be. Ah; you haven’t understood why it has 
been that I have seemed to be harsh to you when we 
have met.” 

“No, I have not,” said he. This was true; but it is 
true also that it would have been well that he should 
be kept in his ignorance. She was minded, however, to 
tell him everything, and therefore she went on. 

“T don’t know how to tell you; and yet, circumstanced 
as we are now, it seems that I ought to tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, certainly; I think that,” said Aylmer. He was 
one of those men who consider themselves entitled 
to see, hear, and know every little detail of a woman’s 
conduct, as a consequence of the circumstances of 
his engagement, and who consider themselves shorn 
of their privilege if anything be kept back. If any 
gentleman had said a soft word to Clara eight years 
ago, that soft word ought to be repeated to him now. I 
am afraid that these particular gentlemen sometimes 
hear some fibs; and I often wonder that their own early 
passages in the tournays of love. do not warn them that 
it must be so. When James has sat deliciously through 
all the moonlit night with his arm round Mary’s waist, 
and afterwards sees Mary led to the altar by John, 
does it not occur to him that some John may have also 
sat with his arm round Anna’s waist,—that Anna whom 
he is leading to the altar? These things should not be 
inquired into too curiously; but the curiosity of some 
men on such matters has no end. For the most part, 
women like telling,—only they do not choose to be 
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pressed beyond their own modes of utterance. “I 
should like to know that I have your full confidence,” 
said he. 

“You have got my full confidence,’ she replied. 

“T mean that you should tell me anything that there 
is to be told.” 

“Tt was only this, that I had learned to love you 
before I thought that my love would be returned.” 

“ Oh ;—was that it?” said Captain Aylmer, in a tone 
which seemed to imply something like disappointment. 

“Yes, Fred; that was it. And how could I, under 
such circumstances, trust myself to be gentle with you, 
or to look to you for assistance? How could I guess 
then all that I know now?” 

“ Of course you couldn’t.” 

“And therefore I was driven to be harsh. My aunt 
used to speak to me about it.” 

“T don’t wonder at that, for she was very anxious 
that we should be married.” 

Clara for a moment felt herself to be uncomfortable 
as she heard these words, half perceiving that they 
implied some instigation on the part of Mrs. Winter- 
field. Could it be that Captain Aylmer’s offer had been 
made in obedience to a promise? “Did you know of 
her anxiety?” she asked. 

“Well;—yes; that is to say, I guessed it. It was 
natural enough that the same idea should come to her 
and to me too. Of course, seeing us so much thrown 
together, she could not but think of our being married 
as a chance upon the cards.” 

“She used to tell me that I was harsh to you;— 
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abrupt, she called it. But what could I do? I'll tell 
you, Fred, how I first found out that I really cared 
for you. What I tell you now is of course a secret; 
and I should speak of it to no one under any circum- 
stances but those which unite us two together. My 
cousin Will, when he was at Belton, made me an 
offer.” 

“He did, did he? You did not tell me that when you 
were saying all those fine things in his praise in the 
railway carriage.” 

“Of course I did not. Why should I? I wasn’t 
bound to tell you my secrets then, sir.” 

“But he did absolutely offer to you?” 

“Ts there anything so wonderful in that? But, won- 
derful or not, he did.” 

“And you refused him?” 

“T refused him certainly.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been a bad match, if all that you 
say about his property is true.” 

“Tf you come to that, it would have been a very 
good match; and perhaps you think I was silly to de- 
cline’ it??? 

“T don’t say that.” 

“Papa thought so;—but, then, I couldn’t tell papa 
the whole truth, as I can tell it to you now, Captain 
Aylmer. I couldn’t tell dear papa that my heart was 
not my own to give to my cousin Will; nor could I 
give Will any such reason. Poor Will! I could only 
say to him bluntly that I wouldn’t have him.” 

“And you would, if it hadn’t been,—hadn’t been— 
for me.” 
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“Nay, Fred; there you tax me too far. What 
might have come of my heart if you hadn’t fallen in my 
way, who can say? I love Will Belton dearly, and 
hope that you may do so——” 

“T must see him first.” 

“ Of course ;—but, as I was saying, I doubt whether, 
under any circumstances, he would have been the man 
I should have chosen for a husband. But as it was,— 
it was impossible. Now you know it all, and I think 
that I have been very frank with you.” 

“Oh! very frank.” He would not take her little 
jokes, nor understand her little prettinesses. That he 
was a man not prone to joking she knew well, but still 
it went against the grain with her to find that he was 
so very hard in his replies to her attempts. 

It was not easy for Clara to carry on the conversa- 
tion after this, so she proposed that they should go 
upstairs into the drawing-room. Such a change even 
as that would throw them into a different way of talk- 
ing, and prevent the necessity of any further immediate 
allusion to Will Belton. For Clara was aware, though 
she hardly knew why, that her frankness to her future 
husband had hardly been successful, and she regretted 
that she had on this occasion mentioned her cousin’s 
name. They went upstairs and again sat themselves 
in chairs over the fire; but for a while conversation 
did not seem to come to them freely. Clara felt that 
it was now Captain Aylmer’s turn to begin, and Captain 
Aylmer felt—that he wished he could read the news- 
paper. He had nothing in particular that he desired 
to say to his lady-love. That morning, as he was shay- 
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ing himself, he had something to say that was very 
particular.—as to which he was at that moment so 
nervous, that he had cut himself slightly through the 
trembling of his hand. But that had now been said, 
and he was nervous no longer. That had now been 
said, and the thing settled so easily, that he wondered 
at his own nervousness. He did not know that there 
was anything that required much further immediate 
speech. Clara had thought somewhat of the time which 
might be proposed for their marriage, making some 
little resolves, with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted; but no ideas of this kind presented themselves 
to Captain Aylmer. He had asked his cousin to be his 
wife, thereby making good his promise to his aunt. 
There could be no further necessity for pressing 
haste. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

It is not to be supposed that the thriving lover ac- 
tually spoke to himself in such language as that,—or 
that he confessed to himself that Clara Amedroz was 
an evil to him rather than a blessing. But his feelings 
were already so far tending in that direction, that he 
was by no means disposed to make any further promise, 
or to engage himself in closer connection with matri- 
mony by the mention of any special day. Clara, find- 
ing that her companion would not talk without en- 
couragement from her, had to begin again, and asked all 
those natural questions about his family, his brother, his 
sister, his home habits, and the old house in Yorkshire, 
the answers to which must be so full of interest to her. 
But even on these subjects he was dry, and indisposed 
to answer with the full copiousness of free communi- 
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cation which she desired. And at last there came a 
question and an answer,—a word or two on one side, 
and then a word or two on the other, from which Clara 
got a wound which was very sore to her. 

“T have always pictured to myself,” she said, “ your 
mother as a woman who has been very handsome.” 

“She is still a handsome woman, though she is 
over sixty.” 

“Tall, I suppose? ” 

“Yes, tall, and with something of—of—what shall 
I say—dignity, about her.” 

“She is not grand, I hope?” 

“T don’t know what you call grand.” 

“Not grand in a bad sense;—I’m sure she is not 
that. But there are some ladies who seem to stand 
so high above the level of ordinary females as to make 
us who are ordinary quite afraid of them.” 

“My mother is certainly not ordinary,” said Captain 
Aylmer. 

“ And I am,” said Clara, laughing. “I wonder what 
she'll say to me,—or, rather, what she will think of 
me.” Then there was a moment’s silence, after which 
Clara, still laughing, went on. “I see, Fred, that you 
have not a word of encouragement to give me about 
your mother.” 

“She is rather particular,” said Captain Aylmer. 

Then Clara drew herself up, and ceased to laugh. 
She had called herself ordinary with that half-insincere 
depreciation of self which is common to all of us when 
we speak of our own attributes, but which we by no 
means intend that they who hear us shall accept as 
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strictly true, or shall re-echo as their own approved 
opinions. But in this instance Captain Aylmer, though 
he had not quite done that, had done almost as bad. 

“Then I suppose I had better keep out of her way,” 
said Clara, by no means laughing as she spoke. 

“Of course when we are married you must go and 
see her.” 

“You do not, at any rate, promise me a very agree- 
able visit, Fred. But I dare say I shall survive it. 
After all, it is you that I am to marry, and not your 
mother; and as long as you are not majestic to me, I 
need not care for her majesty.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by majesty.” 

“You must confess that you speak of her as of some- 
thing very terrible.” 

“T say that she is particular;—and so she is. And 
as my respect for her opinion is equal to my affection 
for her person, I hope that you will make a great effort 
to gain her esteem.” 

“T never make any efforts of that kind. If esteem 
doesn’t come without efforts it isn’t worth having.” 

“There I disagree with you altogether ;—but I es- 
pecially disagree with you as you are speaking about 
my mother, and about a lady who is to become your 
own mother-in-law. I trust that you will make such 
efforts, and that you will make them successfully. Lady 
Aylmer is not a woman who will give you her heart at 
once, simply because you have become her son’s wife. 
She will judge you by your own qualities, and will not 
scruple to condemn you should she see cause.” 

Then there was a longer silence, and Clara’s heart 
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was almost in rebellion even on this, the first day of her 
engagement. But she quelled her high spirit, and said 
no further word about Lady Aylmer. Nor did she 
speak again till she had enabled herself to smile as she 
spoke. 

“Well, Fred,” she said, putting her hand upon his 
arm, “I'll do my best, and woman can do no more. 
And now I'll say good-night, for I must pack for to- 
morrow’s journey before I go to bed.” Then he kissed 
her,—with a cold, chilling kiss, and she left him for the 
night. 


CHAPTER XII 
MISS AMEDROZ RETURNS HOME 


Ciara was to start by train leaving Perivale at eight 
on the following morning, and therefore there was not 
much time for conversation before she went. During 
the night she had endeavoured so to school herself 
as to banish from her breast all feelings of anger 
against her lover, and of regret as regarded herself. 
Probably, as she told herself, she had made more of 
what he had said than he had intended that she should 
do; and then, was it not natural that he should think 
much of his mother, and feel anxious as to the way 
in which she might receive his wife? As to that feel- 
ing of anger on her own part, she did get quit of it ;— 
but the regret was not to be so easily removed. It was 
not only what Captain Aylmer had said about his 
mother that clung to her, doing much to quench her 
joy; but there had been a coldness in his tone to her 
throughout the evening which she recognised almost 
unconsciously, and which made her heart heavy in spite 
of the joy which she repeatedly told herself ought 
to be her own. And she also felt,—though she was 
not clearly aware that she did so,—that his manner 
towards her had become less affectionate, less like 
that of a lover, since the honest tale she had told him 
of her own early love for him. She should have been 
less honest, and more discreet; less bold, and more 
like in her words to the ordinary run of women. She 
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had known this as she was packing last night, and she 
told herself that it was so as she was dressing on this 
her last morning at Perivale. That frankness of hers 
had not been successful, and she regretted that she 
had not imposed on herself some little reticence,— 
or even a little of that coy pretence of indifference 
which is so often used by ladies when they are wooed. 
She had been boldly honest, and had found her honesty 
to be bad policy. She thought, at least, that she had 
found its policy to be bad. Whether in truth it may 
not have been very good,—have been the best policy 
in the world,—tending to give her the first true inti- 
mation which she had ever yet received of the real 
character of the man who was now so much to her,— 
that is altogether another question. 

But it was clearly her duty to make the best of her 
present circumstances, and she went down-stairs with 
a smiling face and with pleasant words on her tongue. 
When she entered the breakfast-room Captain Ayl- 
mer was there; but Martha was there also, and her 
pleasant words were received indifferently in the pres- 
ence of the servant. When the old woman was gone, 
Captain Aylmer assumed a grave face,.and began a 
serious little speech which he had prepared. But he 
broke down in the utterance of it, and was saying 
things very different from what he had intended before 
he had completed it. 

“Clara,” he began, “ what occurred between us yes- 
terday is a source of great satisfaction to me.” 

“T’m glad of, that, Frederic,’ said she, trying to 
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be a little less serious than her lover. 
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ce 


- “Of very great satisfaction,’ he continued; “and 
I cannot but think that we were justified by the circum- 
stances of our position in forgetting for a time the sad 
solemnity of the occasion. When I remember that it 
was but the day before yesterday that I followed my 
dear old aunt to the grave, I am astonished to think 
that yesterday I should have made an offer of mar- 
riage.” 

What could be the good of his talking in this strain? 
Clara, too, had had her own misgivings on the same 
subject,—little qualms of conscience that had come 
to her as she remembered her old friend in the silent 
watches of the night; but such thoughts were for the 
silent watches, and not for open expression in the 
broad daylight. But he had paused, and she must say 
something. 

“One’s excuse to oneself is this,—that she would 
have wished it so.” 

“Exactly. She would have wished it. Indeed she 
did wish it, and therefore ”” He paused in what 
he was saying, and felt himself to be on difficult 
ground. Her eye was full upon him, and she waited 
for a moment or two as though expecting that he 
would finish his words. But as he did not go on, she 
finished them for him. 

“And therefore you sacrificed your own feelings.” 
Her heart was becoming sore, and she was unable to 
restrain the utterance of her sarcasm. 

“Just so,’ said he; “or, rather, not exactly that. 
I don’t mean that I am sacrificed; for, of course, as 
I have just now said, nothing as regards myself can 
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be more satisfactory. But yesterday should have been 
a solemn day to us; and as it was not——” 

“T thought it very solemn.” 

“What I mean is that I find an excuse in remem- 
bering that I was doing what she asked me to do.” 

“What she asked you to do, Fred?” 

“ What I had promised, I mean.” 

“What you had promised? I did not hear that be- 
fore.” These last words were spoken in a very low 
voice, but they went direct to Captain Aylmer’s ears. 

“But you have heard me declare,’ he said, “ that 
as regards myself nothing could be more satisfactory.” 

“Fred,” she said, “listen to me for a moment. You 
and I engaged ourselves to each other yesterday as 
man and wife.” 

“Of course we did.” 

“Listen to me, dear Fred. In doing that there was 
nothing in my mind unbefitting the sadness of the day. 
Even in death we must think of life, and if it were 
well for you and me that we should be together, it 
would surely have been but a foolish ceremony be- 
tween us to have abstained from telling each other that 
it would be so because my aunt had died last week. 
But it may be, and I think it is the case, that the feel- 
ings arising from her death have made us both too 
precipitate.” 

“T don’t understand how that can be.” 

“You have been anxious to keep a promise made 
to her, without considering sufficiently whether in do- 
ing so you would secure your own happiness; and 
LL . 
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“T don’t know about you, but as regards myself I 
must be considered to be the best judge.” 

“And I have been too much in a hurry in believing 
that which I wished to believe.” 

“What do you mean by all this, Clara?” 

“JT mean that our engagement shall be at an end;— 
not necessarily so for always. But that as an engage- 
ment binding us both, it shall for the present cease to 
exist. You shall be again free—” 

“But I don’t choose to be free.” 

“When you think of it you will find it best that 
it should be so. You have performed your promise 
honestly, even though at a sacrifice to yourself. Luck- 
ily for you,—for both of us, I should say,—the full 
truth has come out; and we can consider quietly what 
will be best for us to do, independently of that promise. 
We will part, therefore, as dear friends, but not as 
engaged to each other as man and wife.” 

“But we are engaged, and I will not hear of its be- 
ing broken.” 

“A lady’s word, Fred, is always the most potential 
before marriage ;—and you must therefore yield to me 
in this matter. I am sure your judgment will approve 
of my decision when you think of it. There shall be 
no engagement between us. I shall consider myself 
quite free,—free to do as I please altogether; and you, 
of course, will be free also.” 

“Tf you please, of course it must he so.’ 

“T do please, Fred.” 

“ And yesterday, then, is to go for nothing.” 

“Not exactly. It cannot go for nothing with me. 
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I told you too many of my secrets for that. But 
nothing that was done or said yesterday is to be held 
as binding upon either of us.” 

“And you made up your mind to that last night?” 

“Tt is at any rate made up to that now. Come, 
—I shall have to go without my breakfast if I do not 
eat it at once. Will you have your tea now, or wait 
and take it comfortably when I am gone?” 

Captain Aylmer breakfasted with her, and took her 
to the station, and saw her off with all possible cour- 
tesy and attention, and then he walked back by himself 
to his own great house in Perivale. Not a word more 
had been said between him and Clara as to their en- 
gagement, and he recognised it as a fact that he was 
no longer bound to her as her future husband. Indeed, 
he had no power of not recognising the fact, so decided 
had been her language, and so imperious her manner. 
It had been of no avail that he had said that the en- 
gagement should stand. She had told him that her 
voice was to be the more potential, and he had felt 
that it was so. Well;—might it not be best for him 
that it should be so? He had kept his promise to his 
aunt, and had done all that lay in his power to make 
Clara Amedroz his wife. If she chose to rebel against 
her own good fortune simply because he spoke to her _ 
a few words which seemed to him to be fitting, might 
it not be well for him to take her at her word? 

Such were his first thoughts; but as the day wore 
on with him, something more generous in his nature 
came to his aid, and something also that was akin to 
real love. Now that she was no longer his own, he 
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again felt a desire to have her. Now that there would 
be again something to be done in winning her, he was 
again stirred by a man’s desire to do that something. 
He ought not to have told her of the promise. He was 
aware that what he had said on that point had been 
dropped by him accidentally, and that Clara’s resolu- 
tion after that had not been unnatural. He would, 
therefore, give her another chance, and resolved be- 
fore he went to bed that night that he would allow 
a fortnight to pass away, and would then write to her, 
renewing his offer with all the strongest declarations 
of affection which he would be enabled to make. 

Clara on her way home was not well satisfied with 
herself or with her position. She had had great joy, 
during the few hours of joy which had been hers, in 
thinking of the comfort which her news would give to 
her father. He would be released from all further 
trouble on her account by the tidings which she would 
convey to him,—by the tidings which she had intended 
to convey to him. But now the story which she would 
have to tell would by no means be comfortable. She 
would have to explain to him that her aunt had left 
no provision for her, and that would be the beginning 
and the end of her story As for those conversations 
about the fifteen hundred pounds,—of them she would 
say nothing. When she reflected on what had taken 
place between herself and Captain Aylmer she was 
more resolved than ever that she would not touch any 
portion of that money,—or of any money that should 
come from him. Nor would she tell her father any- 
thing of the marriage engagement which had been 
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made on one day and unmade on the next. Why 
should she add to his distress by showing him what 
good things might have been hers had she only had 
the wit to keep them? No;—she would tell her father 
simply of the will, and then comfort him in his afflic- 
tion as best she might. 

As regarded her position with Captain Aylmer, the 
more she thought of it the more sure she became that 
everything was over in that quarter. She had, in- 
deed, told him that such need not necessarily be the 
case,—but this she had done in her desire at the mo- 
ment to mitigate the apparent authoritativeness of her 
own decision, rather than with any idea of leaving 
the matter open for further consideration. She was 
sure that Captain Aylmer would be glad of a means of 
escape, and that he would not again place himself in 
the jeopardy which the promise exacted from him by 
his aunt had made so nearly fatal to him. And for 
herself, though she still loved the man,—so loved him 
that she lay back in the corner of her carriage weeping 
behind her veil as she thought of what she had lost,— 
still she would not take him, though he should again 
press his suit upon her with all the ardour at his com- 
mand. No, indeed. No man should ever be made to 
regard her as a burden imposed upon him by an ex- 
torted promise! What;—let a man sacrifice himself 
to a sense of duty on her behalf! And then she re- 
peated the odious words to herself, till she came to 
think that it had fallen from his lips and not from her 
own. 
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In writing to her father from Perivale, she had 
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merely told him of Mrs. Winterfield’s death and of her 
own intended return. At the Taunton station she met 
the well-known old fly and the well-known old driver, 
and was taken home in the accustomed manner. As 
she drew nearer to Belton the sense of her distress 
became stronger and stronger, till at last she almost 
feared to meet her father. What could she say to him 
when he should repeat to her, as he would be sure to 
do, his lamentation as to her future poverty? 

On arriving at the house she learned that he was 
up-stairs in his bedroom. He had been ill, the serv- 
ant said, and though he was not now in bed, he had 
not come down-stairs. So she ran up to his room, and 
finding him seated in an old arm-chair by the fire-side, 
knelt down at his feet, as she took his hand and asked 
him as to his health. 

“What has Mrs. Winterfield done for you in her 
will?” These were the first words he spoke to her. 

“Never mind about wills now, papa. I want you 
to tell me of yourself.” 

“Nonsense, Clara. Answer my question.” 

“Oh,- papa, I wish you would not think so much 
about money for me.” 

“Not think about it? Why am I not to think about 
it? What else have I got to think of? Tell me at 
once, Clara, what she has done. You ought to have 
written to me directly the will was made known.” 

There was no help for her, and the terrible word 
must be spoken. “She has left her property to Cap- 
tain Aylmer, papa; and I must say that I think she 
is right.” 
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“You do not mean everything?” 

“She has provided for her servants.” 

“And has made no provision for you?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that she has left you 
nothing,—absolutely nothing?” The old man’s man- 
ner was altogether altered as he asked this question; 
and there came over his face so unusual a look of 
energy,— of the energy of anger,—that Clara was 
frightened, and knew not how to answer him with that 
tone of authority which she was accustomed to use 
when she found it necessary to exercise control over 
him. “Do you mean to say that there is nothing,— 
nothing?” And as he repeated the question he pushed 
her away from his knees and stood up with an effort, 
leaning against the back of his chair. 

“Dear papa, do not let this distress you.” 

“But is it so? Is there in truth nothing?” 

“Nothing, papa. Remember that she was not really 
my aunt.” 

“Nonsense, child;—nonsense! How can you talk 
such trash to me as that? And then you tell me not 
to distress myself! I am to know that you will be a 
beggar in a year or two,—probably in a few months,— 
and that is not to distress me! She has been a wicked 
woman!” 

“Oh, papa, do not say that.” 

“A wicked woman. A very wicked woman. It is 
always so with those who pretend to be more religious 
than their neighbours. She has been a very wicked 
woman, alluring you into her house with false hopes.” 
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“No, papa;—no; I must contradict you. She had 
given me ng ground for such hope.” 

“T say she had,—even though she may not have 
made a promise. I say she had. Did not everybody 
think that you were to have her money?” 

“TI don’t know what people may have thought. 
Nobody has had any right to think about it at 
all,” 

“That is nonsense, Clara. You know that I ex- 
pected it;—that you expected it yourself.” 

Nos——no, no! 7 

“ Clara,—how can you tell me that?” 

“ Papa, I knew that she intended to leave me nothing. 
She told me so when I was there in the spring.” 

=one told you so?” 

“Yes, papa. She told me that Frederic Aylmer 
was to have all her property. She explained to me 
everything that she meant to do, and I thought that 
she was right.” 

“And why was not I told when you came home?” 

“Dear papal” 

“Dear papa, indeed. What is the meaning of 
dear papa? Why have I been deceived? 

“What good could I do by telling you? You could 
not change it.” 

“You have been very undutiful; and as for her, 
her wickedness and cruelty shock me,—shock me. 
They do, indeed. That she should have known your 
position, and had you with her always,—and then 
have made such a will as that! Quite heartless! She 
must have been quite heartless.” 
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Clara now began to find that she must in justice 
to her aunt’s memory tell her father something more. 
And yet it would be very difficult to tell him any- 
thing that would not bring greater affliction upon 
him, and would not also lead her into deeper trouble. 
Should it come to pass that her aunt’s intention with 
reference to the fifteen hundred pounds was men- 
tioned, she would be subjected to an endless perse- 
cution as to the duty of accepting that money from 
Captain Aylmer. But her present feelings would 
have made her much prefer to beg her bread upon 
the roads than accept her late lover’s generosity. 
And then again, how could she explain to her father 
Mrs. Winterfield’s mistake about her own position 
without seeming to accuse her father of having 
robbed her? But nevertheless she must say some- 
thing, as Mr. Amedroz continued to apply that epithet 
of heartless to Mrs. Winterfield, going on with it in 
a low droning tone, that was more injurious to Clara’s 
ears than the first full energy of his anger. ‘“ Heart- 
less,—quite heartless;—shockingly heartless,—shock- 
ingly heartless! ” 

“The truth is, papa,’ Clara said at last, “that when 
my aunt told me about her will, she did not know but 
what I had some adequate provision from my own 
family.” 

“Oh, Clara!” 

“That is the truth, papa;—for she explained the 
whole thing to me. I could not tell her that she was 
mistaken, and thus ask for her money.” - 

“But she knew everything about that poor wretched 
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boy.” And now the father dropped back into his 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

When he did this Clara again knelt at his feet. She 
felt that she had been cruel, and that she had de- 
fended her aunt at the cost of her own father. She 
had, as it were, thrown in his teeth his own impru- 
dence, and twitted him with the injuries which he had 
done to her. “ Papa,” she said, “dear papa, do not 
think about it at all. What is the use? After all, 
money is not everything. I care nothing for money. 
If you will only agree to banish the subject altogether, 
we shall be so comfortable.” 

“How is it to be banished?” 

“At any rate we need not speak of it. Why should 
we talk on a subject which is simply uncomfortable, 
and which we cannot mend?” 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear, oh dear!” And now he swayed 
himself backwards and forwards in his chair, bewail- 
ing his own condition and hers, and his past impru- 
dence, while the tears ran down his cheeks. She 
still knelt there at his feet, looking up into his face 
with loving, beseeching eyes, praying him to be com- 
forted, and declaring that all would still be well if he 
would only forget the subject, or, at any rate, cease to 
speak of it. But still he went on wailing, complain- 
ing of his lot as a child complains, and refusing all 
consolation. ‘‘ Yes; I know,” said he, “it has all been 
my fault. But how could I help it? What was I to 
do?” 

“Papa, nobody has said that anything was your 
fault; nobody has thought so.” 
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“T never spent anything on myself—never, never; 
and yet,—and yet,—and yet ba 

“Look at it with more courage, papa. After all, 
what harm will it be if I should have to go out and 
earn my own bread like any other young woman. I 


am not afraid.” 

At last he wept himself into an apathetic tranquillity, 
as though he had at present no further power for any 
of the energy of grief; and she left him while she 
went about the house and learned how things had gone 
on during her absence. It seemed, from the tidings 
which the servant gave her, that he had been ill al- 
most since she had been gone. He had, at any rate, 
chosen to take his meals in his own room, and as far 
as was remembered, had not once left the house since 
she had been away. He had on two or three occasions 
spoken of Mr. Belton, appearing to be anxious for his 
coming, and asking questions as to the cattle and the 
work that was still going on about the place; and 
Clara, when she returned to his room, tried to interest 
him again about her cousin. But he had in truth been 
too much distressed by the ill news as to Mrs. Winter- 
field’s will to be able to rally himself, and the evening 
that was spent up in his room was very comfortless 
to both of them. Clara had her own sorrows to bear 
as well as her father’s, and could take no pleasant 
look out into the world of her own circumstances. 
She had gained her lover merely to lose him,—and had 
lost him under circumstances that were very painful 
to her woman’s feelings. Though he had been fer one 
night betrothed to her as her husband, he had never 
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loved her. He had asked her to be his wife simply 
in fulfilment of a death-bed promise! The more she 
thought of it the more bitter did the idea of it become 
to her. And she could not also but think of her cousin. 
Poor Will! He, at any rate, had loved her, though 
his eagerness in love had been, as she told herself, 
but shortlived. As she thought of him, it seemed 
but the other day that he had been with her up 
on the rock in the park;—but as she thought of 
Captain Aylmer, to whom she had become engaged 
only yesterday, and from whom she had separated 
herself only that morning, she felt that an eternity 
of time had passed since she had parted from 
him. 

On the following day, a dull, dark, melancholy day, 
towards the end of November, she went out to saunter 
about the park, leaving her father still in his bedroom, 
and after a while made her way down to the cottage. 
She found Mrs. Askerton as usual alone in the little 
drawing-room, sitting near the window with a book 
in her hand; but Clara knew at once that her friend 
had not been reading,—that she had been sitting there 
looking out upon the clouds, with her mind fixed upon 
things far away. The general cheerfulness of this 
woman had often been cause of wonder to Clara, who 
knew how many of her hours were passed in solitude; 
but there did occasionally come upon her periods of 
melancholy in which she was unable to act up to the 
settled rule of her life, and in which she would confess 
that the days and weeks and months were too long for 
her. 
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“So you are back,” said Mrs. Askerton, as soon as 
the first greeting was over. 

Havies aileanin backs 

“T supposed you would not stay there long after the 
funeral.” 

“No; what good could I do?” 

“And Captain Aylmer is still there, I suppose?” 

“T left him at Perivale.” 

There was a slight pause, as Mrs. Askerton hesi- 
tated before she asked her next question. “May I 
be told anything about the will?” she said. 

“The weary will! If you knew how I hated the 
subject you would not ask me. But you must not 
think I hate it because it has given me nothing.” 

“Given you nothing?” 

“Nothing! But that does not make me hate it. It 
is the nature of the subject that is so odious. I have 
now told you all,—everything that there is to be told, 
though we were to talk for a week. If you are gen- 
erous you will not say another word about it.” 

“But I am so sorry.” 

“There,—that’s it. You won’t perceive that the 
expression of such sorrow is a personal injury to me. 
I don’t want you to be sorry.” 

“How am I to help it?” 

“You need not express it. I don’t come pitying you 
for supposed troubles. You have plenty of money; 
but if you were so poor that you could eat nothing 
but cold mutton, I shouldn’t condole with you as to° 
the state of your larder. I should pretend to .think 
that poultry and piecrust were plentiful with you.” 
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“No, you wouldn’t, dear ;—not if I were as dear to 
you as you are to me.” 

“Well, then, be sorry; and let there be an end of it. 
Remember how much of all this I must of necessity 
have to go through with poor papa.” 

“ Ah, yes; I can believe that.” 

“And he is so far from well. Of course you have 
not seen him since I have been gone.” 

“No; we never see him unless he comes up to the 
gate there.” Then there was another pause for a 
moment. “ And what about Captain Aylmer?” asked 
Mrs. Askerton. 

“Well;—what about him?” 

“He is the heir now?” 

“Yes ;—he is the heir.” 

“And that is all?” 

“Yes; that is all. What more should there be? 
The poor old house at Perivale will be shut up, I sup- 
pose.” 

“T don’t care about the old house much, as it is not 
to be your house.” 

“ No;—it is not to be my house certainly.” 

“There were two ways in which it might have be- 
come yours.” 

“Though there were ten ways, none of those ways 
have come my way,” said Clara. 

“ Of course I know that you are so close that though 
there were anything to tell you would not tell it.” 

“T think I would tell you anything that was proper 
to be told; but now there is nothing proper,—or im- 
proper.” 
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“Was it proper or improper when Mr. Belton made 
an offer to you,—as I knew he would do, of course; as 
I told you that he would? Was that so improper that 
it could not be told?” 

Clara was aware that the tell-tale colour in her face 
at once took from her the possibility of even pretend- 
ing that the allegation was untrue, and that in any 
answer she might give she must acknowledge the fact. 
“T do not think,” she said, “that it is considered fair 
to gentlemen to tell such stories as that.” 

“Then I can only say that the young ladies I have 
known are generally very unfair.” 

“ But who told you?” 

“Who told me? My maid. Of course she got it 
from yours. Those things are always known.” 

“Poor Will!” 

“Poor Will, indeed. He is coming here again, I 
hear, almost immediately, and it needn’t be ‘poor 
Will’ unless you like it. But as for me, I am not going 
to be an advocate in his favour. I tell you fairly that 
I did not like what little I saw of poor Will.” 

“T like him of all things.” 

“You should teach him to be a little more cour- 
teous in his demeanour to ladies; that is all. I will 
tell you something else, too, about poor Will—but not 
now. Some other day I will tell you something of 
your cousin Will.” 

Clara did not care to ask any questions as to this 
something that was to be told, and therefore took her 
leave and went away. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MR. WILLIAM BELTON TAKES A WALK IN THE COUNTRY 


Ciara AMEDROZ had made one great mistake about 
her cousin, Will Belton, when she came to the con- 
clusion that she might accept his proffered friendship 
without any apprehension that the friend would become 
a lover; and she made another, equally great, when 
she convinced herself that his love had been as short- 
lived as it had been eager. Throughout his journey 
back to Plaistow, he had thought of nothing else but 
his love, and had resolved to persevere, telling himself 
sometimes that he might perhaps be successful, and 
feeling sure at other times that he would encounter 
renewed sorrow and permanent disappointment,—but 
equally resolved in either mood that he would perse- 
vere. Not to persevere in pursuit of any desired ob- 
ject,—let the object be what it might,—was, to his 
thinking, unmanly, weak, and destructive of self-re- 
spect. He would sometimes say of himself, joking 
with other men, that if he did not succeed in this or 
that thing, he could never speak to himself again. 
To no man did he talk of his love in such a strain as 
this; but there was a woman to whom he spoke of it; 
and though he could not joke on such a matter, the 
purport of what he said showed the same feeling. To 
be finally rejected, and to put up with such rejection, 
would make him almost contemptible in his own eyes. 
211 
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This woman was his sister, Mary Belton. Some- 
thing has been already said of this lady, which the 
reader may perhaps remember. She was a year or 
two older than her brother, with whom she always 
lived, but she had none of those properties of youth 
which belonged to him in such abundance. She was, 
indeed, a poor cripple, unable to walk beyond the 
limits of her own garden, feeble in health, dwarfed in 
stature, robbed of all the ordinary enjoyments of life 
by physical deficiencies, which made even the task of 
living a burden to her. To eat was a pain, or at bes# 
a trouble. Sleep would not comfort her in bed, and 
weariness during the day made it necessary that the 
hours passed in bed should be very long. She was 
one of those whose lot in life drives us to marvel at 
the inequalities of human destiny, and to inquire cu- 
riously within ourselves whether future compensation 
is to be given. 

It is said of those who are small and crooked-backed 
in their bodies, that their minds are equally cross- 
grained and their tempers as ungainly as their stature. 
But no one had ever said this of Mary Belton. Her 
friends, indeed, were very few in number; but those 
who knew her well loved her as they knew her, and 
there were three or four persons in the world who 
were ready at all times to swear that she was faultless. 
It was the great happiness of her life that among those 
three or four her own brother was the foremost. Will 
Belton’s love for his sister amounted almost to vener- 
ation, and his devotion to her was so great, that-in all 
the affairs of his life he was prepared to make her com- 
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fort one of his first considerations. And she, knowing 
this, had come to fear that she might be an embargo 
on his prosperity, and a stumbling-block in the way of 
his success. It had occurred to her that he would have 
married earlier in life if she had not been, as it were, 
in his way; and she had threatened him playfully,— 
for she could be playful,—that she would leave him if 
he did not soon bring a mistress home to Plaistow Hall. 
“T will go to uncle Robert,” she had said. Now uncle 
Robert was the clergyman in Lincolnshire of whom 
mention has been made, and he was among those two 
or three who believed in Mary Belton with an implicit 
faith—as was also his wife. “I will go to uncle 
Robert, Will, and then you will be driven to get a 
wife.” 

“Tf my sister ever leaves my house, whether there be 
a wife in it or not,’ Will had answered, “I will never 
put trust in any woman again.” 

Plaistow Manor-house or Hall was a fine brick man- 
sion, built in the latter days of Tudor house archi- 
tecture, with many gables and countless high chimneys, 
—very picturesque to the eye, but not in all respects 
comfortable as are the modern houses of the well-to-do 
squirearchy of England. And, indeed, it was subject 
to certain objectionable characteristics which in some 
degree justified the scorn which Mr. Amedroz intended 
to throw upon it when he declared it to be a farm- 
house. The gardens belonging to it were large and 
excellent; but they did not surround it, and allowed the 
farm appurtenances to come close up to it on two sides. 
The door which should have been the front door, open- 
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ing from the largest room in the house, which had been 
the hall and which was now the kitchen, led directly 
into the farmyard. From the further end of this farm- 
yard a magnificent avenue of elms stretched across the 
home pasture down to a hedge which crossed it at the 
bottom. That there had been a road through the rows 
of trees,—or, in other words that there had in truth 
been an avenue to the house on that side,—was, of 
course, certain. But now there was no vestige of such 
road, and the front entrance to Plaistow Hall was by 
a little path across the garden from a modern road 
which had been made to run cruelly near to the house. 
Such was Plaistow Hall, and such was its mistress. 
Of the master, the reader, I hope, already knows so 
much as to need no further description. 

As Belton drove himself home from the railway 
station late on that August night, he made up his 
mind that he would tell his sister all his story about 
Clara Amedroz. She had ever wished that he should 
marry, and now he had made his attempt. Little as 
had been her opportunity of learning the ways of 
men and women from experience in society, she had 
always seemed to him to know exactly what every 
one should do in every position of life. And she 
would be tender with him, giving him comfort even 
if she could not give him hope. Moreover Mary 
might be trusted with his secret; for Belton felt, as 
men always do feel, a great repugnance to have it 
supposed that his suit to a woman had been rejected. 
Women, when they have loved in vain, often almost 
wish that their misfortune should be known. They 
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love to talk about their wounds mystically,—telling 
their own tales under feigned names, and extracting 
something of a bitter sweetness out of the sadness of 
their own romance. But a man, when he has been 
rejected,—rejected with a finality that is acknow- 
ledged by himself, is unwilling to speak or hear a 
word upon the subject, and would willingly wash the 
episode out from his heart if it were possible. 

But not on that his first night would he begin to 
speak of Clara Amedroz. He would not let his sister 
believe that his heart was too full of the sub- 
ject to allow of his thinking of other matters. Mary 
was still up, waiting for him when he arrived, with 
tea, and cream, and fruit ready for him. “Oh, 
Mary!” he said, “why are you not in bed? You 
know that I would have come to you up-stairs.” She 
excused herself, smiling, declaring that she could not 
deny herself the pleasure of being with him for half 
an hour on his first return from his travels. “Of 
course I want to know what they are like,” she said. 

“He is a nice-looking old man,” said Will, “and she 
is a nice-looking young woman.” 

“That is graphic and short, at any rate.” 

“And he is weak and silly, but she is strong and 
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—and—an 
“Not silly also, I hope?” 
“Anything but that. I should say she is very 
clever,” 
“T’m afraid you don’t like her, Will.” 
= Yes: -l.do;” 
“Really?” 
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“Ves seréally 2: 

“And did she take your coming well?” 

“Very well. I think she is much obliged to me for 
going.” 

“And Mr. Amedroz?”’ 

“He liked my coming too,—very much. 

“What ;—after that cold letter? ” 

“Yes, indeed. I shall explain it all by degrees. I 
have taken a lease of all the land, and I’m to go back 
at Christmas; and as to the old gentleman,—he’d have 
me live there altogether if I would.” 

“Why, Will?” 

“Ts it not odd? I’m so glad I didn’t make up my 
mind not to go when I got that letter. And yet 
I don’t know.” These last words he added slowly, 
and in a low voice, and Mary at once knew that every- 
thing was not quite as it ought to be. 

“Ts there anything wrong, Will?” 

“No, nothing wrong; that is to say, there is nothing 
to make me regret that I went. I think I did some 
good to them.” 

“Tt was to do good to them that you went there.” 

“They wanted to have some one near them who 
could be to them as one of their own family. He 
is too old,—too much worn out to be capable of 
managing things; and the people there were, of 
course, robbing him. I think I have put a stop to 
that.’ 

“And you are to go again at Christmas? ” 

“Yes; they can do without me at my uncle’s, and 
you will be there. I have taken the land, and already 
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bought some of the stock for it, and am going to buy 
more.” 

“T hope you won’t lose money, Will.” 

“No;—not ultimately, that is. I shall get the place 
in good condition, and I shall have paid myself when 
he goes, in that way, if in no other. Besides, what’s 
a little money? I owe it to them for robbing her of 
her inheritance.” 

“You do not rob her, Will.” 

“Tt is hard upon her, though.” 

“Does she feel it hard?” 

“Whatever may be her feelings on such a matter, 
she is a woman much too proud to show them.” 

“T wish I knew whether you liked her or not.” 

“T do like her,—I love her better than any one 
in the world; better even than you, Mary; for I have 
asked her to be my wife.” 

On W ili? 

“And she has refused me. Now you know the 
whole of it,—the whole history of what I have done 
while I have been away.” And he stood up before 
her, with his thumbs thrust into the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, with something serious and almost solemn 
in his gait, in spite of a smile which played about his 
mouth. 

“Oh, Will!” 

“T meant to have told you, of course, Mary,—to 
have told you everything; but I did not mean to tell it 
to-night; only it has somehow fallen from me. Out of 
the full heart the mouth speaks, they say.” 

“T never can like her if she refuses your love.” 
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“Why not? That is unlike you, Mary. Why should 
she be bound to love me because I love her?”’ 

“Ts they any one else, Will?” 

“How can I tell? I did not ask her. I would not 
have asked her for the world, though I would have 
given the world to know.” 

“And she is so very beautiful?” 

“ Beautiful! It isn’t that so much;—though she is 
beautiful. But,—but,—I can’t tell you why,—but she 
is the only girl that I ever saw who would suit me for 
a wife. Oh, dear!” 

“My own Will!” 

“But I’m not going to keep you up all night, Mary. 
And I'll tell you something else; I’m not going to 
break my heart for love. And I'll tell you something 
else again; I’m not going to give it up yet. I believe 
I’ve been a fool. Indeed, I know I’ve been a fool. I 
went about it just as if I were buying a horse, and had 
told the seller that that was my price,—he might take 
it or leave it. What right had I to suppose that any 
girl was to be had in that way; much less such a girl 
as Clara Amedroz?” 

“Tt would have been a great match for her.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, Mary. Her education has 
been different from mine, and it may well be that she 
should marry above me. But I swear I will not speak 
another word to you to-night. To-morrow, if you’re 
well enough, I’ll talk to you all day.” Soon after that 
he did get her to go up to her room, though, of course, 
he broke that oath of his as to not speaking an- 
other word. After that he walked out by moonlight 
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round the house, wandering about the garden and farm- 
yard, and down through the avenue, having in his own 
mind some pretence of the watchfulness of ownership, 
but thinking little of his property and much of his love. 
Here was a thing that he desired with all his heart, 
but it seemed to be out of his reach,—absolutely out 
of his reach. He was sick and weary with a feel- 
ing of longing—sick with that covetousness where- 
with Ahab coveted the vineyard of Naboth. What 
was the world to him if he could not have this thing 
on which he had set his heart? He had told his 
sister that he would not break his heart; and 
so much, he did not doubt, would be true. A man 
or woman with a broken heart was in his estimation a 
man or woman who should die of love; and he did 
not look for such a fate as that. But he experienced 
the palpable misery of a craving emptiness within his 
breast, and did believe of himself that he never could 
again be in comfort unless he could succeed with Clara 
Amedroz. He stood leaning against one of the trees, 
striking his hands together, and angry with himself 
at the weakness which had reduced him to such a state. 
What could any man be worth who was so little 
master of himself as he had now become? 

After awhile he made his way back through the 
farmyard, and in at the kitchen door, which he locked 
and bolted; and then, throwing himself down into a 
wooden arm-chair which always stood there, in the 
corner of the huge hearth, he took a short pipe from 
the mantelpiece, filled it with tobacco, and lighting it 
almost unconsciously, began to smoke with vehemence. 
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Plaistow Hall was already odious to him, and he longed 
to be back at Belton, which he had left only that 
morning. Yes; on that very morning she had brought 
to him his coffee, looking sweetly into his face,—so 
sweetly as she ministered to him. And he might then 
well have said one word more in pleading his suit, if 
he had not been too awkward to know what that word 
should be. And was it not his own awkwardness that 
had brought him to this state of misery? What right 
had he to suppose that any girl should fall in love with 
such a one as he at first sight,—without a moment’s 
notice to her own heart? And then, when he had 
her there, almost in his arms, why had he let her go 
without kissing her? It seemed to him now that if 
he might have once kissed her, even that would have 
been a comfort to him in his present affliction. 
“ D—tion!” he said at last, as he jumped to his feet 
and kicked the chair on one side, and threw the pipe 
among the ashes. I trust it will be understood that 
he addressed himself, and not his lady-love in this un- 
civil way,—‘‘ D—tion!” Then when the chair had 
been well kicked out of his way, he took himself up to 
bed. I wonder whether Clara’s heart would have been 
hardened or softened towards him had she heard the 
oath, and understood all the thoughts and motives 
which had produced it. 

On the next morning poor Mary Belton was too ill 
to come down-stairs; and as her brother spent his 
whole day out upon the farm, remaining among reapers 
and wheat stacks till nine o’clock in the evening, 
nothing was said about Clara on that day. Then there 
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came a Sunday, and it was a matter of course that the 
subject of which they both were thinking should be 
discussed. Will went to church, and, as was their 
custom on Sundays, they dined immediately on his re- 
turn. Then, as the afternoon was very warm, he 
took her out to a favourite seat she had in the garden, 
and it became impossible that they could longer abstain. 

“And you really mean to go again at Christmas?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly I shall;—I promised.” 

“Then I am sure you will.” 

“And I must go from time to time because of the 
land I have taken. Indeed there seems to be an under- 
standing that I am to manage the property for Mr. 
Amedroz.” 

“ And does she wish you to go?” 

“Yes,—she says so.” 

“ Girls, I believe, think sometimes that men are in- 
different in their love. They suppose that a man can 
forget it at once when he is not accepted, and that 
things can go on just as before.” 

“T suppose she thinks so of me,” said Belton wo- 
fully. 

“She must either think that, or else be willing to 
give herself the chance of learning to like you better.” 

“There’s nothing of that, I’m sure. She’s as true as 
steel.” 

“But she would hardly want you to go there un- 
less she thought you might overcome either your love 
or her indifference. She would not wish you to be 
there that you might be miserable.” 
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“Before I had asked her to be my wife I had 
promised to be her brother. And so I will, if she 
should ever want a brother. I am not going to desert 
her because she will not do what I want her to do, 
or be what I want her to be. She understands that. 
There is to be no quarrel between us.” 

“But she would be heartless if she were to en- 
courage you to be with her simply for the assistance 
you may give her, knowing at the same time that 
you could not be happy in her presence.” 

“She is not heartless.” 

“Then she must suppose that you are.” 

“T dare say she doesn’t think that I care much 
about it. When I told her, I did it all of a heap, 
you see; and I fancy she thought I was just mad at the 
time.” 

“ And did you speak about it again?” 

“No; not a word. I shouldn’t wonder if she hadn’t 
forgotten it before I went away.” 

“That would be impossible.” 

“You wouldn’t say so if you knew how it was done. 
It was all over in half an hour; and she had given 
me such an answer that I thought I had no right to 
say anything more about it. The morning when I 
left her she did seem to be kinder.” 

“T wish I knew whether she cares for any one else.” 

“Ah! I so often think of that. But I couldn’t ask 
her, you know, I had no right to pry into her secrets. 
When I came away, she got up to see me off, and I 
almost felt tempted to carry her into the gig and drive 
her off.” is 
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“T don’t think that would have done, Will.” 

“TI don’t suppose anything will do. We all know 
what happens to the child who cries for the top 
brick of the chimney. The child has to do without 
it. The child goes to bed and forgets it; but I go to 
bed,—and can’t forget it.” 

“My poor Will!” 

Then he got up and shook himself, and stalked 
about the garden,—always keeping within a few 
yards of his sister’s chair,—and carried on a strong 
battle within his breast, struggling to get the better 
of the weakness which his love produced, though re- 
solved that the love itself should be maintained. 

“T wish it wasn’t Sunday,” he said at last, “ be- 
cause then I could go and do something. If I thought 
that no one would see me, I’d fill a dung-cart or two, 
even though it is Sunday. I'll tell you what;—I’ll 
go and take a walk as far as Denvir Sluice; and I'll 
be back to tea. You won’t mind?” 

“Denvir Sluice is eight miles off.” 

“Exactly,—Tll be there and back in something over 
three hours.” : 

“But, Will,—there’s a broiling sun.” 

“Tt will do me good. Anything that will take some- 
thing out of me is what I want. I know I ought to 
stay and read to you; but I couldn’t do it. I’ve got 
the fidgets inside, if you know what that means. To 
have the big hay-rick on fire, or something of that 
sort, is what would do me most good.” 

Then he started, and did walk to Denvir Sluice and 
back in three hours. The road from Plaistow Hall to 
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Denvir Sluice was not in itself interesting. It ran 
through a perfectly flat country, without a tree. For 
the greater part of the way it was constructed on the 
top of a great bank by the side of a broad dike, and for 
five miles its course was straight as a line. A country 
walk less picturesque could hardly be found in England. 
The road, too, was very dusty, and the sun was hot 
above Belton’s head as he walked. But nevertheless, 
he persevered, going on till he struck his stick against 
the waterfall which was called Denvir Sluice, and then 
returned,—not once slackening his pace, and doing the 
whole distance at a rate somewhat above five miles an 
hour. They used to say in the nursery that cold 
pudding is good to settle a man’s love; but the receipt 
which Belton tried was a walk of sixteen miles, along 
a dusty road, after dinner, in the middle of an August 
day. 

I think it did him some good. When he got back 
he took a long draught of home-brewed beer, and 
then went up-stairs to dress himself. 

“What a state you are in,” Mary said to him when 
he showed himself for a moment in the sitting-room. 

“T did it from milestone to milestone in eleven 
minutes, backwards and forwards, all along the five- 
mile reach.” 

Then Mary knew from his answer that the exercise 
had been of service to him, perceiving that he had 
been able to take an interest in his own prowess as a 
walker. 

“T only hope you won’t have a fever,” she said. 

“The people who stand still are they who get 
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fevers,” he answered. “Hard work never does harm 
to any one. If John Bowden would walk his five miles 
an hour on a Sunday afternoon he wouldn’t have the 
gout so often.” 

John Bowden was a neighbour in the next parish, 
and Mary was delighted to find that her brother could 
take a pride in his performance. 

By degrees Miss Belton began to know with some 
accuracy the way in which Will had managed his af- 
fairs at Belton Castle, and was enabled to give him 
salutary advice. 

“You see, Will,’ she said, “ladies are different 
from men in this, that they cannot allow themselves to 
be in love so suddenly.” 

“T don’t see how a person is to help it. It isn’t like 
jumping into a river, which a person can do or not, 
just as he pleases.” 

“But I fancy it is something like jumping into a 
river, and that a person can help it. What the person 
can’t help is being in when the plunge has once been 
made.” 

“No, by George! There’s no getting out of that 
river.” 

“ And ladies don’t take the plunge till they’ve had 
time to think what may come after it. Perhaps you 
were a little too sudden with our cousin Clara?” 

“Of course I was. Of course I was a fool, and a 
brute too.” 

“T know you were not a brute, and I don’t think 
you were a fool; but yet you were too sudden. You 
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see a lady cannot always make up her mind to love 
a man, merely because she is asked—all in a moment. 
She should have a little time, to think about it before she 
is called upon for an answer.” 

“And I didn’t give her two minutes.” 

“You never do give two minutes to anyone;—do 
you, Will? But you'll be back there at Christmas, 
and then she will have had time to turn you and it 
over in her mind.” 

“ And you think that I may have a chance?” 

“ Certainly you may have a chance.” 

“ Although she was so sure about it?” 

“ She spoke of her own mind and her own heart as 
she knew them then. But it depends chiefly on this, 
Will,—whether there is any one else. For anything 
we know, she may be engaged now.” 

“Of course she may.” Then Belton speculated on 
the extreme probability of such a contingency; argu- 
ing within his own heart that of course every unmar- 
ried man who might see Clara would want to marry 
her, and that there could not but be some one whom 
even she would be able to love. 

When he had been home about a fortnight, there 
came a letter to him from Clara, which was a great 
treasure to him. In truth, it simply told him of the 
completion of the cattle-shed, of her father’s health, 
and of the milk which the little cow gave; but she 
signed herself his affectionate cousin, and the letter 
was very gratifying to him. There were two lines 
of a postscript, which could not but flatter him:— 
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“Papa is so anxious for Christmas, that you may be 
here again;—and so, indeed, am I also.” Of course 
it will be understood that this was written before 
Clara’s visit to Perivale, and before Mrs, Winter- 
field’s death. Indeed, much happened in Clara’s his- 
tory between the writing of that letter and Will Bel- 
ton’s winter visit to the Castle. 

But Christmas came at last, all too slowly for Will; 
—and he started on his journey. On this occasion he 
arranged to stay a week in London, having a lawyer 
there whom he desired to see; and thinking, perhaps, 
that a short time spent among the theatres might as- 
sist him in his love troubles. 


CHAPTER Xv 
MR. WILLIAM BELTON TAKES A WALK IN LONDON 


At the time of my story there was a certain Mr. 
Green, a worthy attorney, who held chambers in Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, much to the profit of himself 
and family,—and to the profit and comfort also of a 
numerous body of clients,—a man much respected in 
the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, and beloved, I 
do not doubt, in the neighbourhood of Bushey, in which 
delightfully rural parish he was possessed of a genteel 
villa and ornamental garden. With Mr. Green’s pri- 
vate residence we shall, I believe, have no further con- 
cern; but to him at his chambers in Stone Buildings I 
must now introduce the reader of these memoirs. He 
was a man not yet forty years of age, with still much 
of the salt of youth about him, a pleasant companion 
as well as a good lawyer, and one who knew men and 
things in London, as it is given to pleasant clever fel- 
lows, such as Joseph Green, to know them. Now Mr. 
Green, and his father before him, had been the legal 
advisers of the Amedroz family, and our Mr. Joseph 
Green had had but a bad time of it with Charles 
Amedroz in the last years of that unfortunate young 
man’s life. But lawyers endure these troubles, sub- 
mitting themselves to the extravagances, embarrass- 
ments, and even villany of the bad subjects among 
228 
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their clients’ families, with a good-humoured patience 
that is truly wonderful. That, however, was all over 
now as regarded Mr. Green and the Amedrozes, and 
he had nothing further to. do but to save for the 
father what relics of the property he might secure. 
And he was also legal adviser to our friend Will Bel- 
ton, there having been some old family connection 
among them, and had often endeavoured to impress 
upon his old client at Belton Castle his own strong con- 
viction that the heir was a generous fellow, who might 
be trusted in everything. But this had been taken 
amiss by the old squire, who, indeed, was too much 
disposed to take all things amiss and to suspect every- 
body. “I understand,” he had said to his daughter. 
“T know all about it. Belton and Mr. Green have 
been dear friends always. I can’t trust my own law- 
yer any longer.” In all which the old squire showed 
much ingratitude. It will, however, be understood 
that these suspicions were rife before the time of Bel- 
ton’s visit to the family estate. 

Some four or five days before Christmas there came 
a visitor to Mr. Green with whom the reader is ac- 
quainted, and who was no less a man than the member 
for Perivale. Captain Aylmer, when Clara parted from 
him on the morning of her return to Belton Castle, 
had resolved that he would repeat his offer of marriage 
by letter. A month had passed by since then, and he 
had not as yet repeated it. But his intention was not 
altered. He was a deliberate man, who did not do 
such things quite as quickly as his rival, and who upon 
this occasion had thought it prudent to turn over more 
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than once in his mind all that he proposed to do. Nor 
had he as yet taken any definite steps as to that fifteen 
hundred pounds which he had promised to Clara in her 
aunt’s name, and which Clara had been, and was, so 
unwilling to receive. He had now actually paid 
it over, having purchased government stock in 
Clara’s name for the amount, and had called upon 
Mr. Green, in order that that gentleman, as Clara’s 
lawyer, might make the necessary communication to 
her. 

“T suppose there’s nothing further to be done?” 
asked Captain Aylmer. 

“Nothing further by me,” said the lawyer. “Of 
course I shall write to her, and explain that she 
must make arrangements as to the interest. I am 
very glad that her aunt thought of her in her last mo- 
ments.” 

“Mrs. Winterfield would have provided for her be- 
fore, had she known that everything had been swal- 
lowed up by that unfortunate young man.” 

“All’s well that ends well. Fifteen hundred pounds 
are better than nothing.” 

“Ts it not enough?” said the Captain, blushing. 

“Tt isn’t for me to have an opinion about that, 
Captain Aylmer. It depends on the nature of the 
claim; and that again depends on the relative position 
of the aunt and niece when they were alive to- 


gether.” 
“You are aware that Miss Amedroz was not Mrs. 
Winterfield’s niece?” “ 


“Do not think for a moment that I am criticising 
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the amount of the legacy. I am very glad of it, as, 
without it, there was literally no provision,—no pro- 
vision at all.” 

“You will write to herself?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly to herself. She is a better man 
of business than her father;—and then this is her 
own, to do as she likes with it.” 

“ She can’t refuse it, I suppose?” 

“ Refuse it!” 

“Even though she did not wish to take it, it would 
be legally her property, just as though it had been 
really left by the will?” 

“Well; I don’t know. I dare say you could have 
resisted the payment. But that has been made now, 
and there seems to be an end of it.” 

At this moment a clerk entered the room and handed 
a card to his employer. “Here’s the heir himself,” 
said Mr. Green. 

“What heir?” 

“ Will Belton;—the heir of the property which Mr. 
Amedroz holds.” Captain Aylmer had soon explained 
that he was not personally acquainted with Mr. Wil- 
liam Belton; but, having heard much about him, de- 
clared himself anxious to make the acquaintance. Our 
friend Will, therefore, was ushered into the room, and 
the two rivals for Clara’s favour were introduced to 
each other. Each had heard much of the other, and 
each had heard of the other from the same person. 
But Captain Aylmer knew much more as to Belton 
than Belton knew in respect to him. Aylmer knew 
that Belton had proposed to Clara and had been re- 
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jected; and he knew also that Belton was now again 
going down to Somersetshire. 

“You are to spend your Christmas, I believe, 
with our friends at Belton Castle?” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“Yes;—and am now on my way there. I believe 
you know them also,—intimately.” Then there was 
some explanation as to the Winterfield connection, a 
few remarks as to the precarious state of the old 
squire’s health, a message or two from Captain Ayl- 
met, which of course were of no importance, and the 
Captain took his leave. 

Then Green and Belton became very comfortably 
intimate in their conversation, calling each other Will 
and Joe,—for they were old and close friends. And 
they discussed matters in that cozy tone of confidential 
intercourse which is so directly at variance with the 
tones used by men when they ordinarily talk of busi- 
ness. “He has brought me good news for your friend, 
Miss Amedroz,” said the lawyer. 

“What good news?” 

“That aunt of hers left her fifteen hundred pounds, 
after all. Or rather, she did not leave it, but desired 
on her death-bed that it might be given.” 

“That’s the same thing, I suppose?” 

“Oh, quite;—that is to say, it’s the same thing if 
the person who has to hand over the money does not 
dispute the legacy. But it shows how the old lady’s 
conscience pricked her at last. And after all it was a 
shabby sum, and should have been three times as 
much.” 
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“Fifteen hundred pounds! And that is all she will 
have when her father dies?” 

“Every farthing, Will. You'll take all the rest.” 

“T wish she wasn’t going to have that.” 

“Why? Why on earth should you of all men grudge 
her such a moderate maintenance, seeing that you have 
not got to pay it?” 

“Tt isn’t a maintenance. How could it be a main- 
tenance for such as her? What sort of maintenance 
would it be?” 

“Much better than nothing. And so you would feel 
if she were your daughter.” 

“She shall be my daughter, or my sister, or what- 
ever you like to call her. You don’t think that I'll take 
the whole estate and leave her to starve on the inter- 
est of fifteen hundred pounds a year!” 

“You'd better make her your wife at once, 
Will.” 

Will Belton blushed as he answered, “That, per- 
haps, would be easier said than done. That is not in 
my power,—even if I should wish it. But the other is 
in my power.” 

“Will, take my advice, and don’t make any roman- 
tic promises when you are down at Belton. You'll be 
sure to regret them if you do. And you should re- 
member that in truth Miss Amedroz has no greater 
claim on you than any other lady in the land.” 

“Tsn’t she my cousin?” 

“Well;—yes. She is your cousin, but a distant one 
only; and I’m not aware that cousinship gives any 
claim.” 
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“Who is she to have a claim on? I’m the nearest 
she has got. Besides, am not I going to take all the 
property which ought to be hers?” 

“That’s just it. There’s no such ought in the case. 
The property is as much your own as this poker is 
mine. That’s exactly the mistake I want you to guard 
against. If you liked her, and chose to marry her, that 
would be all very well; presuming that you don’t want 
to get money in marriage.” 

“T hate the idea of marrying for money.” 

“All right. Then marry Miss Amedroz if you 
please. But don’t make any rash undertakings to be 
her father, or her brother, or her uncle, or her aunt. 
Such romance always leads a man into trouble.” 

“ But I’ve done it already.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ve told her that I would be her brother, and that 
as long as I had a shilling she should never want six- 
pence. AndImeanit. And as for what you say about 
romance and repenting it, that simply comes from your 
being a lawyer.” 

“Thank ye, Will.” 

“Tf one goes to a chemist, of course one gets physic, 
and has to put up with the bad smells.” 

“Thank you again.” 

“But the chemist may be a very good sort of fellow 
at home all the same, and have a cupboard full of 
sweetmeats and a garden full of flowers. However, the 
thing is done as far as I am concerned, and I can al- 
most find it in my heart to be sorry that Clara has got 
this driblet of money. Fifteen hundred pounds! It 
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would keep her out of the workhouse, and that is about 
alte. 

“Tf you knew how many ladies in her position would 
think that the heavens had rained wealth upon them if 
some one would give them fifteen hundred pounds!” 

“Very well. At any rate I won’t take it away from 
her. And now I want you to tell me something else. 
Do you remember a fellow we used to know named. 
Berdmore?” 

“Philip Berdmore? ” 

“He may have been Philip, or Daniel, or Jeremiah, 
for anything I know. But the man I mean was very 
much given to taking his liquor freely.” 

“That was Jack Berdmore, Philip’s brother. Oh, 
yes, I remember him. He’s dead now. He drank him- 
self to death at last, out in India.” 

“He was in the army?” 

“ Yes ;—and what a pleasant fellow he was at times! 
I see Phil constantly, and Phil’s wife, but they never 
speak of Jack.” 

“He got married, didn’t he, after we used to see 
hiner” 

“Oh, yes;—he and Phil married sisters. It was a 
Sad attaim that. 

“T remember being with him and her,—and the 
sister too, after they were engaged, and he got so drunk 
that we were obliged to take him away. There was a 
large party of us at Richmond, but I don’t think you 
were there.” 

“But I heard of it.” 

“ And she was a Miss Vigo?” 
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“Exactly. I see the younger sister constantly. 
Phil isn’t very rich, and he’s got a lot of children,—but 
he’s very happy.” 

“What became of the other sister?” 

“Of Jack’s wife?” 

“Yes. What became of her?” 

“T haven’t an idea. Something bad, I suppose, as 
they never speak of her.” 

“ And how long is he dead?” 

“He died about three years since. I only knew it 
from Phil’s telling me that he was in mourning for 
him. Then he did speak of him for a moment or two, 
and I came to know that he had carried on to the end 
in the same way. If a fellow takes to drink in this 
country, he’ll never get cured in India.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ Never.” 

“And now I want to find out something about his 
widow.” 

“ And why?” 

“Ah;—I’m not sure that I can tell you why. In- 
. deed I’m sure that I cannot. But still you might be 
able to assist me.” 

“There were heaps of people who used to know the 
Vigos,” said the lawyer. 

“No end of people,—though I couldn’t for the life 
of me say who any of them were.” 

“They used to come out in London with an aunt, 
but nobody knew much about her. I fancy they had 
neither father nor mother.” ‘. 

“They were very pretty.” 
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“And how well they danced! I don’t think I ever 
knew a girl who danced so pleasantly—giving herself 
no airs, you know,—as Mary Vigo.” 

“Her name was Mary,” said Belton, remembering 
that Mrs. Askerton’s name was also Mary. 

“Jack Berdmore married Mary.” 

“Well, now, Joe, you must find out for me what be- 
came of her. Was she with her husband when he 
died?” 

“Nobody was with him. Phil told me so. No one, 
that is, but a young lieutenant and his own servant. 
It was very sad. He had D. T., and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“And where was she?” 

“ At Jericho, for anything that I know.” 

“Will you find out?” Then Mr. Joseph Green 
thought for a moment of his capabilities in that line, 
and having made an engagement to dine with his friend 
at his club on the evening before Will left London, 
said at last that he thought he could find out through 
certain mutual friends who had known the Berdmores 
in the old days. “ But the fact is,’ said the lawyer, 
“that the world is so good-natured,—instead of being 
ill-natured, as people say,—that it always forgets those 
who want to be forgotten.” 

We must now go back for a few moments to Captain 
Aylmer and his affairs. Having given a full month to 
the consideration of his position as regarded Miss 
Amedroz, he made up his mind to two things. In the 
first place, he would at once pay over to her the money 
which was to be hers as her aunt’s legacy, and then he 
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would renew his offer. To that latter determination he 
was guided by mixed motives,—by motives which, when 
joined together, rarely fail to be operative. His con- 
science told him that he ought to do so,—and then the 
fact of her having, as it were, taken herself away from 
him, made him again wish to possess her. And there 
was another cause which, perhaps, operated in the same 
direction. He had consulted his mother, and she had 
strongly advised him to have nothing further to do with 
Miss Amedroz. Lady Aylmer abused her dead sister 
heartily for having interfered in the matter, and en- 
deavoured to prove to her son that he was released 
from his promise by having in fact performed it. But 
on this point his conscience interfered,—backed by his 
wishes,—and he made his resolve as has been above 
stated. On leaving Mr. Green’s chambers he went to 
his own lodgings, and wrote his letter, as follows :— 


“Mount Street, December, 186—. 
“ DEAREST CLARA, 

“When you parted from me at Perivale you said 
certain things about our engagement which I have 
come to understand better since then, than I did at the 
time. It escaped from me that my dear aunt and I 
had had some conversation about you, and that I had 
told her what was my intention. Something was said 
about a promise, and I think it was that word which 
made you unhappy. At such a time as that, when I 
and my aunt were talking together, and when she was, 
as she well knew, on her deathbed, things will be said 
which would not be thought of in other circumstances. 
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I can only assure you now, that the promise I gave her 
was a promise to do that which I had previously re- 
solved upon doing. If you can believe what I say on 
this head, that ought to be sufficient to remove the feel- 
ing which induced you to break our engagement. 

“T now write to renew my offer to you, and to as- 
sure you that I do so with my whole heart. You will 
forgive me if I tell you that I cannot fail to remember, 
and always to bear in my mind, the sweet assurances 
which you gave me of your regard for myself. As Ido 
not know that anything has occurred to alter your opin- 
ion of me, I write this letter in strong hope that it may 
be successful. I believe that your fear was in respect 
to my affection for you, not as to yours for me. If 
this was so, I can assure you that there is no necessity 
for such fear. 

“T need not tell you that I shall expect your answer 
with great anxiety. 

“Yours most affectionately, 
“FB. F, AYLMER. 

“P. S. I have to-day caused to be bought in your 
name Bank Stock to the amount of fifteen hundred 
pounds, the amount of the legacy coming to you from 
my aunt.” 


This letter, and that from Mr. Green respecting the 
money, both reached Clara on the same morning. 
Now, having learned so much as to the position of af- 
fairs at Belton Castle, we may return to Will and his 
dinner engagement with Mr. Joseph Green. 

“ And what have you heard about Mrs. Berdmore?” 
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Belton asked, almost as soon as the two men were to- 
gether. 

“JT wish I knew why you want to know.” 

“T don’t want to do anybody any harm.” 

“Do you want to do anybody any good?” 

“Any good! I can’t say that I want to do any par- 
ticular good. The truth is, I think I know where she 
is, and that she is living under a false name.” 

“Then you know more of her than I do.” 

“T don’t know anything. I’m only in doubt. But as 
the lady I mean lives near to friends of mine, I should 
like to know.” : 

“That you may expose her?” 

“No;—by no means. But I hate the idea of deceit. 
The truth is, that any one living anywhere under a 
false name should be exposed,—or should be made to 
assume their right name.” 

“T find that Mrs. Berdmore left her husband some 
years before he died. There was nothing in that to 
create wonder, for he was a man with whom a woman 
could hardly continue to live. But I fear she left him 
under protection that was injurious to her character.” 

“ And how long ago is that?” 

“T do not know. Some years before his death.” 

“And how long ago did he die?” 

“ About three years since. My informant tells me 
that he believes she has since married. Now you know 
all that I know.” And Belton also knew that Mrs. 
Askerton of the cottage was the Miss Vigo with whom 
he had been acquainted in earlier years. 

After that they dined comfortably, and nothing passed 
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between them which need be recorded as essential to 
our story till the time came for them to part. Then, 
when they were both standing at the club door, the law- 
yer said a word or two which is essential. “So you’re 
off to-morrow?” said he. 

“Yes; I shall go down by the express.” 

“TI wish you a pleasant journey. By-the-bye, I 
ought to tell you that you won’t have any trouble in 
being either father or mother, or uncle or aunt to Miss 
Amedroz.” 

“Why not?” 

“T suppose it’s no secret.” 

“What’s no secret?” 

“She’s going to be married to Captain Aylmer.” 

Then Will Belton started so violently, and assumed 
on a sudden so manifest a look of anger, that his tale 
was at once told to Mr. Green. “Who says so?” he 
asked. “I don’t believe it.” 

“T’m afraid it’s true all the same, Will.” 

“Who says it?” 

“Captain Aylmer was with me to-day, and he told 
me. He ought to be good authority on such a sub- 
ject? ” 

“He told you that he was going to marry Clara 
Amedroz?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ And what made him come to you, to tell you?” 

“There was a question about some money which he 
had paid to her; and which, under existing circum- 
stances, he thought it as well that he should not pay. 
Matters of that kind are often necessarily told to law- 
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yers. But I should not have told it to you, Will, if 
I had not thought that it was good news.” 

“Tt is not good news,” said Belton moodily. 

“At any rate, old fellow, my telling it will do no 
harm. You must have learned it soon.” And he put 
his hand kindly,—almost tenderly, on the other’s arm. 
But Belton moved himself away angrily. The wound 
had been so lately inflicted that he could not as yet for- 
give the hand that had seemed to strike him. 

“T’m sorry that it should be so bad with you, Will.” 

“What do you mean by bad? It is not bad with 
me. It is very well with me. Keep your pity for 
those who want it.” Then he walked off by himself 
across the broad street before the club door, leaving 
his friend without a word of farewell, and made his 
way up into St. James’s Square, choosing, as was evi- 
dent to Mr. Green, the first street that would take him 
out of sight. 

“He’s hit, and hit hard,” said the lawyer, looking 
after him. “Poor fellow! I might have guessed it 
from what he said. I never knew of his caring for 
any woman before.’ Then Mr. Green put on his 
gloves and went away home. 

We will now follow Will Belton into St. James’s 
Square, and we shall follow a very unhappy gentle- 
man. Doubtless he had hitherto known and appre- 
ciated the fact that Miss Amedroz had refused his offer, 
and had often declared, both to himself and to his sister, 
his conviction that that refusal would never be re- 
versed. But, in spite of that expressed conviction, he 
had lived on hope. Till she belonged to another man 
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she might yet be his. He might win her at last by 
perseverance. At any rate he had it in his power to 
work towards the desired end, and might find solace 
even in that working. And the misery of his loss 
would not be so great to him,—as he found himself 
forced to confess to himself before he had completed 
his wandering on this night,—in not having her for 
his own, as it would be in knowing that she had given 
herself to another man. He had often told himself that 
of course she would become the wife of some man, but 
he had never yet realised to himself what it would be 
to know that she was the wife of any one specified 
rival. He had been sad enough on that moonlight 
night in the avenue at Plaistow,—when he had leaned 
against the tree, striking his hands together as he 
thought of his great want; but his unhappiness then 
had been as nothing to his agony now. Now it was 
all over,—and he knew the man who had supplanted 
him! 

How he hated him! With what an unchristian 
spirit did he regard that worthy captain as he walked 
across St. James’s Square, across Jermyn Street, across 
Piccadilly, and up Bond Street, not knowing whither he 
was going. He thought with an intense regret of the 
laws of modern society which forbid duelling,—forget- 
ting altogether that even had the old law prevailed, the 
conduct of the man whom he so hated would have af- 
forded him no casus belli. But he was too far gone 
in misery and animosity to be capable of any reason on 
the matter. Captain Aylmer had interfered with his 
dearest wishes, and during this now passing hour he 
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would willingly have crucified Captain Aylmer had it 
been within his power to do so. Till he had gone be- 
yond Oxford Street, and had wandered away into the 
far distance of Portman Square and Baker Street, he 
had not begun to think of any interest which Clara 
Amedroz might have in the matter on which his 
thoughts were employed. He was sojourning at an 
hotel in Bond Street, and had gone thitherwards more 
by habit than by thought; but he had passed the door 
of his inn, feeling it to be impossible to render himself 
up to his bed in his present disturbed mood. As he was 
passing the house in Bond Street he had been intent 
on the destruction of Captain Aylmer,—and had almost 
determined that if Captain Aylmer could not be made 
to vanish into eternity, he must make up his mind to 
go that road himself. 

It was out of the question that he should go down to 
Belton. As to that he had come to a very decided 
opinion by the time that he had crossed Oxford Street. 
Go down to see her, when she had treated him after 
this fashion! No, indeed. She wanted no brother 
now. She had chosen to trust herself to this other 
man, and he, Will Belton, would not interfere further 
in her affairs. Then he drew upon his imagination 
for a picture of the future, in which he portrayed Cap- 
tain Aylmer as a ruined man, who would probably de- 
sert his wife, and make himself generally odious to all 
his acquaintance—a picture as to the realisation of 
which I am bound to say that Captain Aylmer’s ante- 
cedents gave no probability. But it was the looking at 
this self-drawn picture which first softened the artist’s 
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heart towards the victim whom he had immolated on 
his imaginary canvas. When Clara should be ruined 
by the baseness and villany and general scampishness 
of this man whom she was going to marry,—to whom 
she was about to be weak enough and fool enough to 
trust herself—then he would interpose and be her 
brother once again,—a broken-hearted brother no 
doubt, but a brother efficacious to keep the wolf from 
the door of this poor woman and her—children. 
Then, as he thus created Captain Aylmer’s embryo fam- 
ily of unprovided orphans,—for after a while he killed 
the captain, making him to die some death that was very 
disgraceful, but not very distinct even to his own im- 
agination,—as he thought of those coming pledges of 
a love which was to him so bitter, he stormed about the 
streets, performing antics of which no one would have 
believed him capable, who had known him as the thriv- 
ing Mr. William Belton, of Plaistow Hall, among the 
fens of Norfolk. 

But the character of a man is not to be judged from 
the pictures which he may draw or from the antics 
which he may play in his solitary hours. Those who 
act generally with the most consummate wisdom in the 
affairs of the world, often meditate very silly doings 
before their wiser resolutions form themselves. I beg, 
therefore, that Mr. Belton may be regarded and criti- 
cised in accordance with his conduct on the following 
morning,—when his midnight rambles, which finally 
took him even beyond the New Road, had been fol- 
lowed by a few tranquil hours in his Bond Street bed- 
room;—for at last he did bring himself to return 
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thither and put himself to bed after the usual fashion. 
He put himself to bed in a spirit somewhat tranquillised 
by the exercise of the night, and at last—wept himself 
to sleep like a baby. 

But he was by no means. like a baby when he took 
him early on the following morning to the Paddington 
Station, and booked himself manfully for Taunton. He 
had time to recognise the fact that he had no ground of 
quarrel with his cousin because she had preferred an- 
other man to him. This had happened to him as he 
was recrossing the New Road about two o’clock, and 
was beginning to find that his legs were weary under 
him. And, indeed, he had recognised one or two things 
before he had gone to sleep with his tears dripping on 
to his pillow. In the first place, he had ill-treated Joe 
Green, and had made a fool of himself in his friend’s 
presence. As Joe Green was a sensible, kind-hearted 
fellow, this did not much signify ;—but not on that ac- 
count did he omit to tell himself of his own fault. 
Then he discovered that it would ill become him to 
break his word to Mr. Amedroz and to his daughter, 
and to do so without a word of excuse, because Clara 
had exercised a right which was indisputably her own. 
He had undertaken certain work at Belton which re- 
quired his presence, and he would go down and do his 
work as though nothing had occurred to disturb him. 
To remain away because of this misfortune would be 
to show the white feather. It would be unmanly. All 
this he recognised as the pictures he had painted faded 
away from their canvases. As to Captain Aylmer him- 
self, he hoped that he might never be called upon to 
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meet him. He still hoped that, even as he was reso- 
lutely cramming his shirts into his portmanteau before 
he began his journey. His cousin Clara he thought he 
could meet, and tender to her some expression of good 
wishes as to her future life, without giving way under 
the effort. And to the old squire he could endeavour 
to make himself pleasant, speaking of the relief from 
all trouble, which this marriage with Captain Aylmer 
would afford,—for now, in his cooler moments, he could 
perceive that Captain Aylmer was not a man apt to 
ruin himself, or his wife and children. But to Captain 
Aylmer himself, he could not bring himself to say 
pleasant things or to express pleasant wishes. She who 
was to be Captain Aylmer’s wife, who loved him, would 
of course have told him what had occurred up among 
the rocks in Belton Park; and if that was so, any meet- 
ing between Will and Captain Aylmer would be death 
to the former. 

Thinking of all this he journeyed down to Taunton, 
and thinking of all this he made his way from Taunton 
across to Belton Park. 


CHAPTER XV 
EVIL WORDS 


Ciara AMeEprRoz had received her two letters together, 
—that, namely, from the attorney, and that from Cap- 
tain Aylmer,—and the result of those letters is already 
known. She accepted her lover’s renewed offer of 
marriage, acknowledging the force of his logic, and 
putting faith in the strength of his assurances. This 
she did without seeking advice from any one. Who 
was there from whom she could seek advice on such a 
matter as that?—who, at least, was there at Belton? 
That her father would, as a matter of course, bid her 
accept Captain Aylmer, was, she thought, certain; and 
she knew well that Mrs. Askerton would do the same. 
She asked no counsel from any one, but taking the two 
letters up to her own room, sat down to consider them. 
That which referred to her aunt’s money, together with 
the postscript in Captain Aylmer’s letter on the same 
subject, would be of the least possible moment if she 
could bring herself to give a favourable answer to the 
other proposition. But should she not be able to do 
this,—should she hesitate as to doing so at once,—then 
she must write to the lawyer in very strong terms, re- 
fusing altogether to have anything to do with the 
money. And in such a case as this, not a word could 
she say to her father either on one subject or_on the 
other. 
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But why should she not accept the offer made to her? 
Captain Aylmer declared that he had determined to ask 
her to be his wife before he had made any promise to 
Mrs. Winterfield. If this were in truth so, then the 
very ground on which she had separated herself from 
him would be removed. Why should she hesitate in 
acknowledging to herself that she loved the man and 
believed him to be true. So she sat herself down and 
answered both the letters,—writing to the lawyer first. 
To him she said that nothing need be done about the 
money or the interest till he should see or hear from 
Captain Aylmer again. Then to Captain Aylmer she 
wrote very shortly, but very openly,—with the same ill- 
judged candour which her spoken words to him had 
displayed. Of course she would be his; his without 
hesitation, now that she knew that he expressed his 
own wishes, and not merely those of his aunt. “As 
to the money,” she said, “it would be simply nonsense 
now for us to have any talk of money. It is yours 
in any way, and you had better manage about it as you 
please. I have written an ambiguous letter to Mr. 
Green, which will simply plague him, and which you 
may go and see if you like.” Then she added her post- 
script, in which she said that she should now at once 
tell her father, as the news would remove from his 
mind all solicitude as to her future position. That 
Captain Aylmer did go to Mr. Green we already know, 
and we know also that he told Mr. Green of his in- 
tended marriage. 

Nothing was said by Captain Aylmer as to any pro- 
posed period for their marriage; but that was only 
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natural. It was not probable that any man would name 
a day till he knew whether or not he was accepted. 
Indeed, Clara, on thinking over the whole affair, was 
now disposed to find fault rather with herself than with 
her lover, and forgetting his coldness and formality at 
Perivale, remembered ouly the fact of his offer to her, 
and his assurance now received that he had intended to 
make it before the scene which had taken place be- 
tween him and his aunt. She did find fault with her- 
self, telling herself that she had quarrelled with him 
without sufficient cause;—and the eager, loving can- 
dour of her letter to him was attributable to those self- 
accusations. 

“Papa,” she said, after the postman had gone away 
from Belton, so that there might be no possibility of 
any recall of her letter, “I have something to tell you 
which I hope will give you pleasure.” 

“Tt isn’t often that I hear anything of that kind,” 
said he. 

“But I think that this will give you pleasure. I do 
indeed. I am going to be married.” 

“ Going to what?” 

“Going to be married, papa. That is, if I have your 
leave. Of course any offer of that kind that I have 
accepted is subject to your approval.” 

“ And I have been told nothing about it.” 

“It began at Perivale, and I could not tell you 
then. You do not ask me who is to be my hus- 
band.” 

“Tt is not Will Belton?” 

“Poor Will! No; it is not Will. It is Frederic 
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Aylmer. I think you would prefer him as a son-in- 
law even to my cousin Will.” 

“No, I shouldn’t. Why should I prefer a man whom 
I don’t even know, who lives in London, and who will 
take you away, so that I shall never see you again?” 

“Dear papa;—don’t speak of it in that way. I 
thought you would be glad to know that I was to be 
so—so—so happy!” 

“But why is it to be done this way,—of a sudden? 
Why didn’t he come to me? Will came to me the very 
first thing.” 

“He couldn’t come all the way to Belton very well; 
—particularly as he does not know you.” 

“Will came here.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t make difficulties. Of course that 
was different. He was here when he first thought of 
it. And even then he didn’t think very much about 
ito 

“He did all that he could, I suppose?” 

“ Well;—yes. I don’t know how that might be.” 
And Clara almost laughed as she felt the difficulties into 

» which she was creeping. “Dear Will. He is much 
better as a cousin than as a husband.” 

“T don’t see that at all. Captain Aylmer will not 
have the Belton estate or Plaistow Hall.” 

“ Surely he is well enough off to take care of a wife. 
He will have the whole of the Perivale estate, you 
know.” 

“T don’t know anything about it. According to my 
ideas of what is proper he should have spoken to me 
first. If he could not come he might have written. No 
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doubt my ideas may be old-fashioned, and I’m told that 
Captain Aylmer is a fashionable young man.” 

“Tndeed he is not, papa. He is a hard-working mem- 
ber of Parliament.” 

“T don’t know that he is any better for that. People 
seem to think that if a man is a member of Parliament 
he may do what he pleases. There is Thompson, the 
member for Minehead, who has bought some sort of 
place out by the moors. I never saw so vulgar, pig- 
headed a fellow in my life. Being in Parliament used 
to be something when I was young, but it won’t make 
a man a gentleman now-a-days. It seems to me that 
none but brewers, and tallow-chandlers, and lawyers go 
into Parliament now. Will Belton could go into Parlia- 
ment if he pleased, but he knows better than that. He 
won't make himself such a fool.” 

This was not comfortable to Clara; but she knew her 
father, and allowed him to go on with his grumbling. 
He would come round by degrees, and he would appre- 
ciate, if he could not be induced to acknowledge, the 
wisdom of the step she was about to take. 

“When is it to be?” he asked. 

“Nothing of that kind has ever been mentioned, 
papa.” 

“Tt had better be soon, if I am to have anything. to 
do with it.” Now it was certainly the case that the old 
man was very ill. He had not been out of the house 
since Clara had returned home; and, though he was al- 
ways grumbling about his food, he could hardly be in- 
duced to eat anything when the morsels for which he 
expressed a wish were got for him. : 
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“Of course you will be consulted, papa, before any- 
thing is settled.” 

“T don’t want to be in anybody’s way, my dear.” 

“And may I tell Frederic that you have given your 
consent?” 

“What's the use of my consenting or not consent- 
ing? If you had been anxious to oblige me you would 
have taken your cousin Will.” 

“Oh, papa, how could I accept a man I didn’t love?” 

“You seemed to me to be very fond of him at first; 
and I must say, I thought he was ill-treated.” 

“Papa, papa; do not say such things as that to me!” 

“What am I to do? You’ tell me, and I can’t alto- 
gether hold my tongue.” Then there was a pause. 
“Well, my dear, as for my consent, of course you may 
have it,—if it’s worth anything. I don’t know that I 
ever heard anything bad about Captain Aylmer.” 

He had heard nothing bad about Captain Aylmer. 
Clara, as she left her father, felt that this was very 
grievous. Whatever cause she might have had for 
discontent with her lover, she could not but be aware 
that he was a man whom any father might be proud 
to welcome as a suitor for his daughter. He was a 
man as to whom no ill tales had ever been told;—who 
had never been known to do anything wrong or im- 
prudent; who had always been more than respectable, 
and as to whose worldly position no exception could 
be taken. She had been entitled to expect her father’s 
warmest congratulations, and her tidings had been re- 
ceived as though she had proposed to give her hand to 
one whose character and position only just made it not 
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imperative on the father to withhold his consent! All 
this was hard, and feeling it to be so, she went upstairs, 
all alone, and cried bitterly as she thought of it. 

On the next day she went down to the cottage and 
saw Mrs. Askerton. She went there with the express 
purpose of telling her friend of her engagement,—de- 
sirous of obtaining in that quarter the sympathy which 
her father declined to give her. Had her communica- 
tion to him been accepted in a different spirit, she 
might probably have kept her secret from Mrs. Asker- 
ton till something further had been fixed about her 
marriage; but she was in want of a few kind words, and 
pined for some of that encouragement which ladies in 
love usually wish to receive, at any rate from some one 
chosen friend. But when she found herself alone with 
Mrs. Askerton she hardly knew how to tell her news; 
and at first could not tell it at all, as that lady was eager 
in speaking on another subject. 

“When do you expect your cousin?”’ Mrs. Asker- 
ton asked, almost as soon as Clara was seated. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“ And he is in London now?” 

“He may be. I dare say he is. But I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“T can tell you then that he is. Colonel Askerton has 
heard of his being there.” 

“You seem to speak of it as though there were some 
offence in it. Is there any reason why he should not 
be in London if he pleases?” 

“None in the least. I would much rather that he 
should be there than here.” 
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“Why so? Will his coming hurt you?” 

“T don’t like him. I don’t like him at all;—and 
now you know the truth. You believe in him;—lI don’t. 
You think him to be a fine fellow and a gentleman, 
whereas I don’t think him to be either.” 

“Mrs. Askerton! ” 

“ This is strong language, I know.” 

“Very strong language.” 

“Yes, my dear; but the truth is, Clara, that you and 
I, living together here this sort of hermit’s life, 
each seeing so much of the other and seeing nothing 
of anybody else, must either be real friends, telling 
each other what we think, or we must be nothing. We 
can’t go on with the ordinary make-believes of society, 
saying little civil speeches and not going beyond them. 
Therefore I have made up my mind to tell you in plain 
language that I don’t like your cousin, and don’t be- 
lieve in him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by believing in a man.” 

“T believe in you. Sometimes I have thought that 
you believe in me, and sometimes I have feared that 
you do not. I think that you are good, and honest, and 
true; and therefore I like to see your face and hear 
your voice, though it is not often that you say very 
pleasant things to me.” 

' “Do I say unpleasant things?” 

“T am not going to quarrel with you,—not if I can 
help it. What business has Mr. Belton to go about 
London making inquiries as to me? What have I done 
to him, that he should honour me so far?” 

“Has he made inquiries?” 
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“Yes; he has. If you have been contented with me 
as I am,—if you are satisfied, why should he want to 
learn more? If you have any question to ask me I will 
answer it. But what right can he have to be asking 
questions among strangers?” 

Clara had no question to ask, and: yet she could not 
say that she was satisfied. She would have been better 
satisfied to have known more of Mrs. Askerton, but 
yet she had never condescended to make inquiries 
about her friend. But her curiosity was now greatly 
raised; and, indeed, Mrs. Askerton’s manner was so 
strange, her vehemence so unusual, and her eagerness 
to rush into dangerous subjects so unlike her usual 
tranquillity in conversation, that Clara did not know 
how to answer her. 

“T know nothing of any questioning,” she said. 

“T am sure you don’t. Had I thought you did— 
much as I love you,—valuable as your society is to me 
down in this desert,—I would never speak to you again. 
But remember,—if you want to ask any questions, and 
will ask them of me,—of me,—I will answer them, and 
will not be angry.” 

“But I don’t want to ask any questions.” 

“You may some day; and then you can remember 
what I say.” 

“And am I to understand that you are determined 
to quarrel with my cousin Will?” 

“Quarrel with him! I don’t suppose that I shall see 
him. After what I have said it is not probable that 
you will bring him here, and the servant will have 
orders to say that I am not at home if he should call. 
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Luckily he and Colonel Askerton did not meet when he 
was here before.” 

“This is the most strange thing I ever heard in my 
lites; 

“You will understand it better, my dear, when he 
makes his communication to you.” 

“What communication?” 

“You'll find that he’ll have a communication to make. 
He has been so diligent and so sharp that he'll have 
a great deal to tell, I do not doubt. Only, remember, 
Clara, that if anything that he tells you makes any 
difference in your feelings towards me, I shall expect 
you to come to me and say so openly. It he makes his 
statement, let me make mine. I have a right to ask for 
that, after what I have promised.” 

“You may be sure that I will.” 

“T want nothing more. I have no distrust in you,— 
none in the least. I tell you that I believe in you. If 
you will do that, and will keep Mr. William Belton out 
of my way during his visit to these parts, I shall be 
satisfied.” For some time past Mrs. Askerton had been 
walking about the room, but, as she now finished speak- 
ing, she sat herself down as though the subject was 
fully discussed and completed. For a minute or two 
she made an effort to resume her usual tranquillity of | 
manner, and in doing so attempted to smile, as though 
ridiculing her own energy. “I knew I should make 
a fool of myself when you came,” she said; “and now 
I have done it.” 

“T don’t think you have been a fool at all, but you 
may have been mistaken.” 
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“Very well, my dear, we shall see. It’s very odd 
what a dislike I took to that man the first time I saw 
him.” 

“ And I am so fond of him!” 

“Yes; he has cozened you as he has your father. I 
am only glad that he did not succeed in cozening you 
further than he did. But I ought to have known you 
better than to suppose you could give your heart of 
hearts to one who is 6 

“Do not abuse him any more.” 

“Who is so very unlike the sort of people with whom 


you have lived. I may, at any rate, say that.” 

“T don’t know that. I haven’t lived much with any 
one yet,—except papa, and my aunt, and you.” 

“ But you know a gentleman when you see him.” 

“Come, Mrs. Askerton, I: will not stand this. I 
thought you had done with the subject, and now you be- 
gin again. I had come here on purpose to tell you 
something of real importance,—that is, to me; but I 
must go away without telling you, unless you will give 
over abusing my cousin.” 

“T will not say a word more about him,—not at 
present.” 

“T feel so sure that you are mistaken, you know.” 
' “Very well;—and I feel sure that you are mistaken. 
We will leave it so, and go to this matter of im- 
portance.” But Clara felt it to be very difficult to tell 
her tidings after such a conversation as that which had 
just occurred. When she had entered the room her 
mind: had been tuned to the subject, and she could have 
found fitting words without much difficulty to herself; 
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but now her thoughts had been scattered and her feel- 
ings hurt, and she did not know how to bring herself 
back to the subject of her engagement. She paused, 
therefore, and sat with a doubtful, hesitating look, medi- 
tating some mode of escape. “Iam all ears,” said Mrs. 
Askerton; and Clara thought that she discovered some- 
thing of ridicule or of sarcasm in the tone of her 
friend’s voice. 

“T believe I'll put it off till another day,” she said. 

“Why so? You don’t think that anything really im- 
portant to you will not be important to me also?” 

“T’m sure of that, but somehow——” 

“You mean to say that I have ruffled you?” 

“ Well ;—perhaps; a little.” 

“Then be unruffled again, like my own dear, honest 
Clara. I have been ruffled too, but I’ll be as tranquil 
now as a drawing-room cat.” Then Mrs. Askerton got 
up from her chair, and seated herself by Clara’s side on 
the sofa. “Come; you can’t go till you’ve told me; and 
if you hesitate, I shall think that you mean to quarrel 
with me.” 

“T’ll come to you to-morrow.” 

“No, no; you shall tell me to-day. All to-morrow 
you'll be preparing for your cousin.” 

“What nonsense!” 

“Or else you'll come prepared to vindicate him, and 
then we shan’t get on any further. Tell me what it is 
to-day. You can’t leave me in curiosity after what you 
have said.” 

“ You’ve heard of Captain Aylmer, I think.” 

“ Of course I’ve heard of him.” 
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“But you’ve never seen him?” 

“You know I never have.” 

“T told you that he was at Perivale when Mrs. Win- 
terfeld died.” 

“ And now he has proposed, and you-are going to 
accept him? That will indeed be important. Is it so? 
—say. But don’t I know it is so? Why don’t you 
speak?” 

“Tf you know it, why need I speak?” 

“ But it is so? Oh, Clara, lam so glad. I congratu- 
late you with all my heart,—with all my heart. My 
dearest, dearest Clara! What a happy arrangement! 
What a success! It is just as it should be. Dear, good 
man! to come forward in that sensible way, and put an 
end to all the little family difficulties !” 

“T don’t know so much about success. Who is it that 
is successful?” 

“You, to be sure.” 

“Then by the same measurement he must be unsuc- 
cessful.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Clara.” 

“Of course I have been successful if I’ve got a man 
that I can love as my husband.” 

“Now, my dear, don’t be a fool. Of course all that 
is between you and him, and I don’t in the least doubt 
that it is all as it should be. If Captain Aylmer had 
been the elder brother instead of the younger, and had 
all the Aylmer estates instead of the Perivale property, 
I know you would not accept him if you did not like 
him.” 


“T hope not.” * 
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“T am sure you would not. But when a girl with 
nothing a year has managed to love a man with two or 
three thousand a year, and has managed to be loved by 
him in return,—instead of going through the same proc- 
ess with the curate or village doctor,—it is a success, 
and her friends will always think so. And when a girl 
marries a gentleman, and a member of Parliament, in- 
stead of —; well, I’m not going to say anything per- 
sonal,—her friends will congratulate her upon his posi- 
tion. It may be very wicked, and mercenary, and all 
that; but it’s the way of the world.” 

“T hate hearing about the world.” 

“Yes, my dear; all proper young ladies like you do 
hate it. But I observe that such girls as you never 
offend its prejudices. You can’t but know that you 
would have done a wicked as well as a foolish thing to 
marry a man without an adequate income.” 

“But I needn’t marry at all.” 

“ And what would you live on then? Come, Clara, 
we needn’t quarrel about that. I’ve no doubt he’s 
charming, and beautiful, and-——” 

“He isn’t beautiful at all; and as for charm- 
ing: a 

“He has charmed you at any rate.” 

“He has made me believe that I can trust him with- 
out doubt, and love him without fear.” 

“An excellent man! And the income will be an 
additional comfort; you'll allow that?” 

“T’ll allow nothing.” 

“ And when is it to be?” 

“ Oh,—perhaps in six or seven years.” 
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“Glata.t 

“ Perhaps sooner; but there’s been no word said about 
time.” 

“Ts not Mr. Amedroz delighted?” 

“Not a bit. He quite scolded me when I told him.” 

“ Why ;—what did he want?” 

“You know papa.” 

“T know he scolds at everything, but I shouldn’t have 
thought he would have scolded at that. And when does 
he come here?” 

“Who come here?” 

“Captain Aylmer.” 

“T don’t know that he is coming at all.” 

“He must come to be married.” 

“All that is in the clouds as yet. I did not like to 
tell you, but you mustn’t suppose that because I’ve told 
you, everything is settled. Nothing is settled.” 

“Nothing except the one thing?” 

“Nothing else.” 

It was more than an hour after that before Clara 
went away, and when she did so she was surprised to 
find that she was followed out of the house by Colonel 
Askerton. It was quite dusk at this time, the days be- 
ing just at their shortest, and Colonel Askerton, accord- 
ing to his custom, would have been riding, or returning 
from his ride. Clara had been over two hours at the 
cottage, and had been aware when she reached it that 
he had not as yet gone out. It appeared now that he 
had not ridden at all, and, as she remembered to have 
seen his horse led before the window, it at once occurred 
to her that he had remained at home with the view of 
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catching her as she went away. He came up to her 
just as she was passing through the gate, and offered 
her his right hand as he raised his hat with his left. It 
sometimes happens to all of us in life that we become 
acquainted with persons intimately,—that is, with an as- 
sumed intimacy,—whom in truth we do not know at all. 
We meet such persons frequently, often eating and 
drinking in their company, being familiar with their ap- 
pearance, and well-informed generally as to their con- 
cerns; but we never find ourselves holding special con- 
versations with them, or in any way fitting the modes of 
our life to the modes of their life. Accident has brought 
us together, and in one sense they are our friends. We 
should probably do any little kindness for them, or ex- 
pect the same from them; but there is nothing in com- 
mon between us, and there is generally a mutual though 
unexpressed agreement that there shall be nothing in 
common. Miss Amedroz was intimately acquainted 
with Colonel Askerton after his fashion. She saw him 
very frequently, and his name was often on her tongue; 
but she rarely, if ever, conversed with him and knew of 
his habits gnly from his wife’s words respecting them. 
When, therefore, he followed her through the garden 
gate into the park, she was driven to suppose that he 
had something special to say to her. 

“T’m afraid you'll have a dark walk, Miss Amedroz,” 
he said. 

“Tt’s only just across the park, and I know the way 
so well.” 

“Yes,—of course. I saw you coming out, and as I 
want to say a word or two, I have ventured to follow 
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you. When Mr. Belton was down here I did not have 
the pleasure of meeting him.” 

“T remember that you missed each other.” 

“Yes, we did. I understand from my wife that he 
will be here again in a day or two.” 

“He will be with us the day after to-morrow.” 

“T hope you will excuse my saying that it will be very 
desirable that we should miss each other again.” Clara 
felt that her face became red with anger as she listened 
to Colonel Askerton’s words. He spoke slowly, as was 
his custom, and without any of that violence of expres- 
sion which his wife had used; but on that very account 
there was more, if possible, of meaning in his words 
than in hers. William Belton was her cousin, and such 
a speech as that which Colonel Askerton had made, 
spoken with deliberation and unaccompanied by any pre- 
vious explanation, seemed to her almost to amount to in- 
sult. But as she did not know how to answer him at 
the spur of the moment, she remained silent. Then he 
continued, “You may be sure, Miss Amedroz, that I 
should not make so strange a request to you if I had not 
good reason for making it.” 

“T think it a very strange request.” 

“ And nothing but a strong conviction of its propriety 
on my part would have induced me to make it.” 

“Tf you do not want to see my cousin, why cannot 
you avoid him without saying anything to me on the 
subject?” 

“Because you would not then have understood as 
thoroughly as I wish you to do why I kept out of his 
way. For my wife’s sake,—and for yours, if you will 
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allow me to say so,—I do not wish to come to any open 
quarrel with him; but if we met, a quarrel would, I 
think, be inevitable. Mary has probably explained to 
you the nature of his offence against us? ” 

“Mrs. Askerton has told me something as to which I 
am quite sure that she is mistaken.” 

“T will say nothing about that, as I have no wish at 
all to set you against your cousin. I will bid you good- 
night now as you are close at home.” Then he turned 
round and left her. 

Clara, as she thought of all this, could not but call to 
mind her cousin’s remembrances about Miss Vigo and 
Mr. Berdmore. What if he made some inquiry as to 
the correctness of his old recollections? Nothing, she 
thought, could be more natural. And then she reflected 
that, in the ordinary way of the world, persons feel none 
of that violent objection to the asking of questions about 
their antecedents which was now evinced by both 
Colonel and Mrs. Askerton. But of one thing she felt 
quite assured,—that her cousin, Will Belton, wouid 
make no inquiry which he ought not to make; and 
would make no improper use of any information which 
he might obtain. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE HEIR’S SECOND VISIT TO BELTON 


Ciara began to doubt whether any possible arrange- 
ment of the circumstances of her life could be regarded 
as fortunate. She was very fond, in a different degree 
and after a different fashion, of both Captain Aylmer 
and Mr. Belton. As regarded both, her position was 
now exactly what she herself would have wished. The 
man that she loved was betrothed to her, and the other 
man, whom she loved indeed also as a brother, was 
coming to her in that guise,—with the understanding 
that that was to be his position. And yet everything 
was going wrong! Her father, though he did not actu- 
ally say anything against Captain Aylmer, showed by a 
hundred little signs, of which he was a skilful master, 
that the Aylmer alliance was distasteful to him, and that 
he thought himself to be aggrieved in that his daughter 
would not marry her cousin; whereas, over at the cot- 
tage, there was a still more bitter feeling against Mr. 
Belton—a feeling so bitter, that it almost induced Clara 
to wish that her cousin was not coming to them. 

But the cousin did come, and was driven up to the 
door in the gig from Taunton, just as had been the case 
on his previous visit. Then, however, he had come in 
the full daylight, and the hay-carts had been about, and 
all the prettiness and warmth of summer had been 
there; now it was mid-winter, and there had been some 
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slight beginnings of snow, and the wind was moaning 
about the old tower, and the outside of the house looked 
very unpleasant from the hall-door. As it had become 
dusk in the afternoon, the old squire had been very care- 
ful in his orders as to preparations for Will’s comfort, 
—as though Clara would have forgotten all those things 
in the preoccupation of her mind, caused by the con- 
stancy of her thoughts towards Will’s rival. He even 
went so far as to creep across the up-stairs landing- 
place to see that the fire was lighted in Will’s room, this 
being the first time that he had left his chamber for 
many days,—and had given special orders as to the food 
which was to be prepared for Will’s dinner,—in a very 
different spirit from that which had dictated some 
former orders when Will was about to make his first 
visit, and when his coming had been regarded by the old 
man as a heartless, indelicate, and almost hostile pro- 
ceeding. 

“T wish I could go down to receive him,” said Mr. 
Amedroz, plaintively. “I hope he won't take it 
amiss.” 

“You may be sure he won’t do that.” 

“ Perhaps I can to-morrow.” 

“Dear papa, you had better not think of it till the 
weather is milder.” 

“ Milder! how is it to get milder at this time of the 
year?” 

“ Of course he’ll come up to you, papa.” 

“He’s very good. I know he’s very good. No one 
else would do as much.” 

Clara understood accurately what all this meant. Of 
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course she was glad that her father should feel so kindly 
towards her cousin, and think so much of his coming; 
but every word said by the old man in praise of Will 
Belton implied an equal amount of dispraise as regarded 
Captain Aylmer, and contained a reproach against his 
daughter for having refused the former and accepted 
the latter. 

Clara was in the hall when Belton arrived, and re- 
ceived him as he entered, enveloped in his damp great- 
coats. “It is so good of you to come in such weather,” 
she said. 

“Nice seasonable weather, I call it,” he said. It was 
the same comfortable, hearty, satisfactory voice which 
had done so much towards making his way for him on 
his first arrival at Belton Castle. The voices to which 
Clara was most accustomed were querulous,—as though 
the world had been found by the owners of them to be 
but a bad place. But Belton’s voice seemed to speak of 
cheery days and happy friends, and a general state of 
things which made life worth having. Nevertheless, 
forty-eight hours had not yet passed over his head since 
he was walking about London in such misery that he 
had almost cursed the hour in which he was born. 
His misery still remained with him, as black now as it 
had been then; and yet his voice was cheery. The sick 
birds, we are told, creep into holes, that they may die 
alone and unnoticed; and the wounded beasts hide them- 
selves that their grief may not be seen of their fellows. 
A man has the same instinct to conceal the weakness of 
his sufferings; but, if he be a man, he hides it in his 
own heart, keeping it for solitude and the watches of 
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the night, while to the outer world he carries a face on 
which his care has made no marks. 

“You will be sorry to hear that papa is too ill to come 
down-stairs.” 

“Ts he, indeed? I am truly sorry. I had heard he 
was ill; but did not know he was so ill as that.” 

“Perhaps he fancies himself weaker than he is.” 

“We must try and cure him of that. I can see him, 
I hope?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. He is most anxious for you to go to 
him. As soon as ever you can come up-stairs I will 
take you.” He had already stripped himself of his 
wrappings, and declaring himself ready, at once fol- 
lowed Clara to the squire’s room. 

“T’m sorry, sir, to find you in this way,” he said. 

“T’m very poorly, Will;—very,” said the squire, put- 
ting out his hand as though he were barely able to lift 
it above his knee. Now it certainly was the fact that 
half an hour before he had been walking across the 
passage. 

“We must see if we can’t soon make you better 
among us,” said Will. 

The squire shook his head with a slow, melancholy 
movement, not raising his eyes from the ground. “TI 
don’t think you'll ever see me much better, Will,” he 
said. And yet half an hour since he had been talking 
of being down in the dining-room on the next day. “I 
shan’t trouble you much longer,” said the squire. 
“You'll soon have it all without paying rent for it.” 

This was very unpleasant, and almost frustrated Bel- 
ton’s attempts to be cheery. But he persevered never- 
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theless. “It'll be a long time yet before that day comes, 
sit.” 

“Ah; that’s easily said. But never mind. Why 
should I want to remain when I shall have once seen 
her properly settled. I’ve nothing to live for except 
that she may have a home.” 

On this subject it was quite impossible that Belton 
should say anything. Clara was standing by him, and 
she, as he knew, was engaged to Captain Aylmer. So 
circumstanced, what could he say as to Clara’s settle- 
ment in life? That something should be said between 
him and the old man, and something also between him 
and Clara, was a matter of course; but it was quite out 
of the question that he should discuss Clara’s prospects 
in life in presence of them both together. 

“ Papa’s illness makes him a little melancholy,” said 
Clara. 

“Of course,—of course. It always does,” said Will. 

“T think he will be better when the weather becomes 
milder,” said Clara. 

“T suppose I may be allowed to know how I feel my- 
self,” said the squire. “But don’t keep Will up here 
when he wants his dinner. There; that’ll do. You'd 
better leave me now.” Then Will went out to his old 
room, and a quarter of an hour afterwards he found 
himself seated with Clara at the dinner-table; and a 
quarter of an hour after that the dinner was over, and 
they had both drawn their chairs to the fire. 

Neither of them knew how to begin with the other. 
Clara was under no obligation to declare her engage- 
ment to her cousin, but yet she felt that it would be un-. 
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handsome in her not to do so. Had Will never made 
the mistake of wanting to marry her himself, she would 
have done so as a matter of course. Had she supposed 
him to cherish any intention of renewing that mistake 
she would have felt herself bound to tell him,—so that 
he might save himself from unnecessary pain. But she 
gave him credit for no such intention, and yet she could 
not but remember that scene among the rocks. And 
then was she, or was she not, to say anything to him 
about the Askerton’s? With him also the difficulty 
was as great. He did not in truth believe that the 
tidings which he had heard from his friend the lawyer 
required corroboration; but yet it was necessary that 
he should know from herself that she had disposed of 
her hand;—and it was necessary also that he should 
say some word to her as to their future standing and 
friendship. 

“You must be very anxious to see how your farm 
goes on,” said she. 

He had not thought much of his agricultural ven- 
ture at Belton for the last three or four days, and 
would hardly have been vexed had he been told that 
every head of cattle about the place had died of 
the murrain. Some general idea of the expediency of 
going on with a thing which he had commenced still 
actuated him; but it was the principle involved, and 
not the speculation itself, which interested him. But 
he could not explain all this, and he therefore was 
driven to some cold agreement with her. “The farm! 
—you mean the stock. Yes; I shall go and have a look 
at them early to-morrow. I suppose they’re all alive.” 
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“Pudge says that they are doing uncommonly well.” 
Pudge was a leading man among the Belton labourers, 
whom Will had hired to look after his concerns. 

“That’s all right. I dare say Pudge knows quite as 
much about it as I do.” 

“ But the master’s eye is everything.” 

“Pudge’s eye is quite as good as mine; and prob- 
ably much better, as he knows the country.” 

“You used to say that it was everything for a man 
to look after his own interests.” 

“And I do look after them. Pudge and I will go 
and have a look at every beast to-morrow, and I shall 
look very wise and pretend to know more about it than 
he does. In stock-farming the chief thing is not to 
have too many beasts. They used to say that half- 
stocking was whole profit, and whole-stocking was half 
profit. If the animals have plenty to eat, and the rent 
isn’t too high, they’ll take care of their owner.” 

“But then there is so much illness.” 

“T always insure.” 

Clara perceived that the subject of the cattle didn’t 
suit the present occasion. When he had before been 
at Belton he had liked nothing so much as talking about 
the cattle-sheds, and the land, and the kind of animals 
which would suit the place; but now the novelty of 
the thing was gone,—and the farmer did not wish to 
talk of his farm. In her anxiety to find a topic which 
would not be painful, she went from the cattle to the 
cow. “You can’t think what a pet Bessy has been 
with us. And she seems to think, that she is priv- 
ileged to go everywhere, and do anything.” an 
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“T hope they have taken care that she has had win- 
ter food.” 

“Winter food! Why Pudge, and all the Pudges, 
and all the family in the house, and all your cattle 
would have to want, before Bessy would be allowed 
to miss a meal. Pudge always says, with his sen- 
tentious shake of the head, that the young squire was 
very particular about Bessy.” 

“Those Alderneys want a little care,—that’s all.” 

Bessy was of no better service to Clara in her pres- 
ent difficulty than the less aristocratic herd of common 
cattle. There was a pause for a moment, and then 
she began again. “How did you leave your sister, 
Will?” | 

“Much the same as usual. I think she has borne 
the first of the cold weather better than she did last 
year.” 

“T do so wish that I knew her.” 

“Perhaps you will some day. But I don’t suppose 
that you ever will.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s not likely that you’ll ever come to Plaistow 
now ;—and Mary never leaves it except to go to my 
uncle’s.” 

Clara instantly knew that he had heard of her en- 
gagement, though she could not imagine from what 
source he had heard it. There was something in the 
tone of his voice,—something especially in the expres- 
sion of that word, “ now,” which told her that it must 
be so. “I should be so glad to go there if I could,” 
she said, with that special hypocrisy which belongs to 
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women, and is allowed to them; “ but, of course, I can- 
not leave papa in his present state.” 

“And if you did leave him you would not go to 
Plaistow.” 

“ Not unless you and Mary asked me.” 

* And you wouldn’t if we did. How could you?” 

“What do you mean, Will? It seems as though you 
were almost savage to me.” 

“Am I? Well;—I feel savage, but not to you.” 

“Nor to any one, I hope, belonging to me.” She 
knew that it was all coming; that the whole subject of 
her future life must now be discussed; and she began 
to fear that the discussion might not be easy. But 
she did not know how to give it a direction. She 
feared that he would become angry, and yet she knew 
not why. He had accepted his own rejection tran- 
quilly, and could hardly take it as an offence that she 
should now be engaged to Captain Aylmer. 

“Mr. Green has told me,” said he, “that you are 
going to be married.” 

“How could Mr. Green have known?” 

“He did know ;—at least I suppose he knew, for he 
told me.” 

“ How very odd.” 

“T suppose it is true?” Clara did not make any 
immediate answer, and then he repeated the question. 
“I suppose it. is. true” 

“Tt is true that I am engaged.” 

“To Captain Aylmer?” 

“Yes; to Captain Aylmer. You know that I had 
known him very long. I hope that you are not angry 
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with me because I did not write and tell you. Strange 
as it may seem, seeing that you had heard it already, 
it is not a week yet since it was settled; and had I 
written to you, I could only have addressed my letter 
to you here.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about that. I didn’t specially 
want you to write to me. What difference would it 
make?” 

“But I should have felt that I owed it to your 
kindness and your—regard for me.” 

“My regard! What’s the use of regard?” 

“You are not going to quarrel with me, Will, be- 
cause—because—because If you had really been 
my brother, as you once said you would be, you could 
not but have approved of what I have done.” 

“ But I am not your brother.” 

“Oh, Will; that sounds so cruel!” 

“T am not your brother, and I have no right to ap- 
prove or disapprove.” 

“T will not say that I could make my engagement 
with Captain Aylmer dependent on your approval. It 
would not be fair to him to do so, and it would put 
me into a false position.” 

“Have I asked you to make any such absurd sacri- 
fice ?”’ 

“Listen to me, Will. I say that I could not do that. 
But, short of that, there is nothing I would not do to 
satisfy you. I think so much of your judgment and 
goodness, and so very much of your affection; I love 
you so dearly, that——. Oh, Will, say a kind word to 
me!” 
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“A kind word; yes, but what sort of kindness?” 

“You must know that Captain Aylmer f 

“Don’t talk to me of Captain Aylmer. Have I said 
anything against him? Have I ventured to make any 
objection? Of course, I know his superiority to my- 
self. I know that he is a man of the world, and that 
I am not; that he is educated, and that I am ignorant; 
that he has a position, and that I have none; that he 
has much to offer, and that I have nothing. Of 
course, I see the difference; but that does not make me 
comfortable.” 

“Will, I had learned to love him before I had ever 
seen you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so, that I might have known 
there was no hope, and have gone away utterly,—out 
of the kingdom? If it was all settled then, why didn’t 
you tell me, and save me from breaking my heart with 
false hopes?” 

“Nothing was settled then. I hardly knew my own 
mind; but yet I loved him. There; cannot you under- 
stand it? Have I not told you enough?” 

“Yes, I understand it.” 

“ And do you blame me?” 

He paused awhile before he answered her. “No; 
I do not blame you. I suppose I must blame no one 
but myself. But you should bear with me. I was so 
happy, and now I am so wretched.” 

There was nothing that she could say to comfort 
him. She had altogether mistaken the nature of the 
man’s regard, and had‘even mistaken the very nature 
of the man. So much she now learned, and could 
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tell herself that had she known him better she would 
either have prevented this second visit, or would have 
been careful that he should have learned the truth 
from herself before he came. Now she could only wait 
till he should again have got strength to hide his suf- 
fering under the veil of his own manliness. 

“T have not a word to say against what you are 
doing,” he said at last; “not a word. But you will 
understand what I mean when I tell you that it is not 
likely that you will come to Plaistow.” 

“Some day, Will, when you have a wife of your 
own io 

“Very well; but we won’t talk about that at present, 
if you please. When I have, things will be different. 
In the meantime your course and mine will be separate. 
You, I suppose, will be with him in London, while I 
shall be,—at the devil as likely as not.” 

“How can you speak to me in that way? Is that 
like being my brother?” 

“T don’t feel like being your brother. However, 
I beg your pardon, and now we will have done with 
it. Spilt milk can’t be helped, and my milk pans have 
got themselves knocked over. That’s all. Don’t you 
think we ought to go up to your father again?” 

On the following day Belton and Mr. Amedroz dis- 
cussed the same subject, but the conversation went off 
very quietly. Will was determined not to exhibit his 
weakness before the father as he had done before the 
daughter. When the squire, with a maundering voice, 
drawled out some expression of regret that his daugh- 
ter’s choice had not fallen in another place, Will was 
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able to say that bygones must be bygones. He re- 
gretted it also, but that was now over. And when the 
squire endeavoured to say a few ill-natured words about 
Captain Aylmer, Will stopped him at once by asserting 
that the Captain was all that he ought to be. 

“And it would have made me so happy to think 
that my daughter’s child should come to live in his 
grandfather’s old house,’ murmured Mr. Amedroz. 

“ And there’s no knowing that he mayn’t do so yet,” 
said Will. “ But all these things are so doubtful that 
a man is wrong to fix his happiness upon them.” After 
that he went out to ramble about the place, and before 
the third day was over Clara was able to perceive that, 
in spite of what he had said, he was as busy about the 
cattle as though his bread depended on them. 

Nothing had been said as yet about the Asker- 
tons, and Clara had resolved that their name should 
not first be mentioned by her. Mrs. Askerton had 
prophesied that Will would have some communica- 
tion to make about herself, and Clara would at any 
rate see whether her cousin would, of his own 
accord, introduce the subject. But three days passed 
by, and he had made no allusion to the cottage or 
its inhabitants. This in itself was singular, as the 
Askertons were the only local friends whom Clara 
knew, and as Belton had become personally ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Askerton. But such was the 
case; and when Mr. Amedroz once said something 
about Mrs. Askerton in the presence of both Clara 
and Belton, they both of them shrank from the sub- 
ject in a manner that made Clara understand that 
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any conversation about the Askertons was to be 
avoided. On the fourth day Clara saw Mrs. Asker- 
ton, but then Will Belton’s name was not mentioned. 
There was therefore, among them all, a sense of 
some mystery which made them uncomfortable, and 
which seemed to admit of no solution. Clara was more 
sure than ever that her cousin had made no inquiries 
that he should not have made, and that he would put 
no information that he might have to an improper 
use. But of such certainty on her part she could say 
nothing. 

Three weeks passed by, and it seemed as though 
Belton’s visit were to come to an end without any 
further open trouble. Now and then something was 
said about Captain Aylmer; but it was very little, 
and Belton made no further reference to his own 
feelings. It had come to be understood that his 
_ visit was to be limited to a month; and to both him 
and Clara the month wore itself away slowly, neither 
of them having much pleasure in the society of the 
other. The old squire came down-stairs once for an 
hour or two, and spent the whole time in bitter 
complaints. Everything was wrong, and everybody 
was ill-treating him. Even with Will he quarrelled, 
or did his best to quarrel, in regard to everything 
about the place, though at the same time he did not 
cease to grumble at his visitor for going away and 
leaving him. Belton bore it all so well that the grum- 
bling and quarreling did not lead to much; but it re- 
quired all his good-humour and broad common sense 
to prevent serious troubles and misunderstanding. 
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During the period of her cousin’s visit at Belton, 
Clara received two letters from Captain Aylmer, who 
was spending the Christmas holidays with his father 
and mother, and on the day previous to that of her 
cousin’s departure there came a third. In neither of 
these letters was there much said about Sir Anthony, 
but they were all very full of Lady Aylmer. In the 
first he wrote with something of the personal enthu- 
siasm of a lover, and therefore Clara hardly felt the 
little drawbacks to her happiness which were contained 
in certain innuendoes respecting Lady Aylmer’s ideas, 
and Lady Aylmer’s hopes, and Lady Aylmer’s fears. 
Clara was not going to marry Lady Aylmer, and did 
not fear but that she could hold her own against any 
mother-in-law in the world when once they should be 
brought face to face. And as long as Captain Aylmer 
seemed to take her part rather than that of his mother 
it was all very well. The second letter was more 
trying to her temper, as it contained one or two small 
morsels of advice as to conduct which had evidently 
originated with her ladyship. Now there is nothing, 
I take it, so irritating to an engaged young lady as 
counsel from her intended husband’s mamma. An en- 
gaged young lady, if she be really in love, will take 
almost anything from her lover as long as she is sure 
that it comes altogether from himself. He may take 
what liberties he pleases with her dress. He may pre- 
scribe high church or low church,—if he be not, as is 
generally the case, in a condition to accept, rather than 
to give, prescriptions on that subject. He may order 
almost any course of reading,—providing that he sup- 
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ply the books: And he may even interfere with the 
style of dancing, and recommend or prohibit partners. 
But he may not thrust his mother down his future 
wife’s throat. In answer to the second letter, Clara 
did not say much to show her sense of objection. In- 
deed she said nothing. But in saying nothing she 
showed her objection, and Captain Aylmer understood 
it. Then came the third letter, and as it contained mat-~ 
ter touching upon our story, it shall be given entire, 
—and I hope it may be taken by gentlemen about to 
marry as a fair specimen of the sort of letter they 
ought not to write to the girls of their hearts :— 


“ Aylmer Castle, 19th January, 186—. 
“DearREST Cxiara,—I got your letter of the 16th 
yesterday, and was sorry you said nothing in refer- 
ence to my mother’s ideas as to the house at Perivaie. 
Of course she knew that I heard from you, and was 
disappointed when I was obliged to tell her that you 
had not alluded to the subject. She is very anxious 
about you, and, having now given her assent to our 
marriage, is of course desirous of knowing that her 
kindly feeling is reciprocated. I assured her that my 
own Clara was the last person to be remiss in such a 
matter, and reminded her that young ladies are seldom 
very careful in their mode of answering letters. Re- 
member, therefore, that I am now your guarantee, and 

send some message to relieve me from my liability. 
“When I told her of your father’s long illness, which 
she laments greatly, and of your cousin’s continued 
presence at Belton Castle, she seemed to think that 
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Mr. Belton’s visit should not be prolonged. When I 
told her that he was your nearest relative, she re- 
marked that cousins are the same as any other people, 
—which indeed they are. I know that niy Clara will 
not suppose that I mean more by this than the words 
convey. Indeed I mean less. But not having the ad- 
vantage of a mother of your own, you will not be sorry 
to know what are my mother’s opinions on matters 
which so nearly concern you. 

“And now I come to another subject, as to which 
what I shall say will surprise you very much. You 
know, I think, that my aunt Winterfield and I had 
some conversation about your neighbours, the Asker- 
tons; and you will remember that my aunt, whose 
ideas on such matters were always correct, was a 
little afraid that your father had not made sufficient 
inquiry respecting them before he allowed them to 
settle near him as tenants. It now turns out that 
she is,—very far, indeed, from what she ought to 
be. My mother at first thought of writing to you 
about this; but she is a little fatigued, and at last 
resolved that under all the circumstances it might be 
as well that I should tell you. It seems that Mrs. 
Askerton was married before to a certain Captain 
Berdmore, and that she left her first husband during 
his lifetime under the protection of Colonel Askerton. 
I believe they, the Colonel and Mrs. Askerton, have 
been since married. Captain Berdmore died about 
four years ago in India, and it is probable that such a 
marriage has taken place. But under these circum- 
stances, as Lady Aylmer says, you will at once per- 
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ceive that all acquaintance between you and the lady 
should be brought to an end. Indeed, your own sense 
of what is becoming to you, either as an unmarried girl 
or as my future wife, or indeed as a woman at all, 
will at once make you feel that this must be so. I 
think, if I were you, I would tell the whole to Mr. 
Amedroz; but this I will leave to your own discretion. 
I can assure you that Lady Aylmer has full proof as 
to the truth of what I tell you. 

“T go up to London in February. I suppose I may 
hardly hope to see you before the recess in July or 
August; but I trust that before that we shall have 
fixed the day when you will make me the happiest of 
men. 

“Yours, with truest affection, 
“PF, F, AYLMER.” 


It was a disagreeable, nasty letter from the first line 
to the last. There was not a word in it which did not 
grate against Clara’s feelings, not a thought expressed 
which did not give rise to fears as to her future hap- 
piness. But the information which it contained about 
the Askertons,—“ the communication,” as Mrs. Asker- 
ton herself would have called it,—made her for the 
moment almost forget Lady Aylmer and her insolence. 
Could this story be true? And if true, how far would 
it be imperative on her to take the hint, or rather obey 
the order which had been given her? What steps 
should she take to learn the truth? Then she re- 
membered Mrs. Askerton’s promise—“‘ If you want to 
ask any questions, and will ask them of me, I will 
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answer them.” The communication, as to which Mrs. 
Askerton had prophesied, had now been made ;—but 
it had been made, not by Will Belton, whom Mrs. 
Askerton had reviled, but Captain Aylmer, whose 
praises Mrs. Askerton had so loudly sung. As Clara 
thought of this, she could not analyse her own feel- 
ings, which were not devoid of a certain triumph. 
She had known that Belton would not put on his ar- 
mour to attack a woman. Captain Aylmer had done 
so, and she was hardly surprised at his doing it. Yet 
Captain Aylmer was the man she loved! Captain 
Aylmer was the man she had promised to marry. 
But, in truth, she hardly knew which was the man 
she loved! 

This letter came on a Sunday morning, and on 
that day she and Belton went to church together. 
On the following morning early he was to start for 
Taunton. At church they saw Mrs. Askerton, whose 
attendance there was not very frequent. It seemed, 
indeed, as though she had come with the express 
purpose of seeing Belton once during his visit. As 
they left the church she bowed to him, and that was 
all they saw of each other throughout the month 
that he remained in Somersetshire. 

“Come to me to-morrow, Clara,” Mrs. Askerton 
said as they all passed through the village together. 
Clara muttered some reply, having not as yet made up 
her mind as to what her conduct must be. Eariy 
on the next morning Will Belton went away, and 
again Clara got up to give him his breakfast. On 
this occasion he had no thought of kissing her. He 
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went away without having had a word said to him 
about Mrs. Askerton, and then Clara settled herself 
down to the work of deliberation. What should she 
do with reference to the communication that had been 
made to her by Captain Aylmer? 


CHAPTER XVII 
AYLMER PARK 


Ay~MER Park and the great house of the Aylmers 
together formed an important, and, as regarded in 
some minds, an imposing country residence. The park 
was large, including some three or four hundred acres, 
and was peopled, rather thinly, by aristocratic deer. It 
was surrounded by an aristocratic paling, and was 
entered, at three different points, by aristocratic lodges. 
The sheep were more numerous than the deer, be- 
cause Sir Anthony, though he had a large income, was 
not in very easy circumstances. The ground was quite 
flat; and though there were thin belts of trees, and 
some ornamental timber here and there, it was not 
well wooded. It had no special beauty of its own, 
and depended for its imposing qualities chiefly on its 
size, on its three sets of double lodges, and on its old- 
established character as an important family place in 
the country. The house was of stone, with a portico 
of Ionic columns which looked as though it hardly 
belonged of right to the edifice, and stretched itself 
out grandly, with two pretentious wings, which cer- 
tainly gave it a just claim to be called a mansion. It 
required a great many servants to keep it in order, and 
the numerous servants required an experienced duenna, 
almost as grand in appearance as Lady Aylmer her- 
self, to keep them in order. There was an open car- 
286 
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riage and a close carriage, and a butler, and two foot- 
men, and three gamekeepers, and four gardeners, and 
there was a coachman, and there were grooms, and 
sundry inferior men and boys about the place to do 
the work which the gardeners and gamekeepers and 
grooms did not choose to do themselves. And they 
all became fat, and lazy, and stupid, and respectable 
together; so that, as the reader will at once perceive, 
Aylmer Park was kept up in the proper English style. 
Sir Anthony very often discussed with his steward the 
propriety of lessening the expenditure of his residence, 
and Lady Aylmer always attended and probably di- 
rected these discussions; but it was found that nothing 
could be done. Any attempt to remove a gamekeeper 
or a gardener would evidently throw the whole 
machinery of Aylmer Park out of gear. If retrench- 
ment was necessary Aylmer Park must be abandoned, 
and the glory of the Aylmers must be allowed to pale. 
But things were not so bad as that with Sir Anthony. 
The gardeners, grooms, and gamekeepers were main- 
tained; ten domestic servants sat down to four heavy 
meals in the servants’ hall every day, and Lady Aylmer 
contented herself with receiving little or no company, 
and with stingy breakfasts and bad dinners for her- 
self and her husband and daughter. By all this it 
must be seen that she did her duty as the wife of an 
English country gentleman, and properly maintained 
his rank as a baronet. 

He was a heavy man, over seventy years of age, 
much afflicted with gout, and given to no pursuit 
on earth which was available for his comfort. He 
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had been a hunting man, and he had shot also; but 
not with that energy which induces a sportsman to 
carry on those amusements in opposition to the im- 
pediments of age. He had been, and still was, a county 
magistrate; but he had never been very successful in the 
justice-room, and now seldom troubled the county with 
his judicial incompetence. He had been fond of good 
dinners and good wine, and still, on occasions, would 
make attempts at enjoyment in that line; but the gout 
and Lady Aylmer together were too many for him, 
and he had but small opportunity for filling up the 
blanks of his existence out of the kitchen or cellar. 
He was a big man, with a broad chest, and a red 
face, and a quantity of white hair,—and was much 
given to abusing his servants. He took some pleasure 
in standing, with two sticks on the top of the steps 
before his own front door, and railing at any one who 
came in his way. But he could not do this when Lady 
Aylmer was by; and his dependents, knowing his 
habits, had fallen into an ill-natured way of deserting 
the side of the house which he frequented. With his 
eldest son, Anthony Aylmer, he was not on very good 
terms; and though there was no positive quarrel, the 
heir did not often come to Aylmer Park. Of his son 
Frederic he was proud,—and the best days of his life 
were probably those which Captain Aylmer spent at 
the house. The table was then somewhat more gen~- 
erously spread, and this was an excuse for having up 
the special port in which he delighted. Altogether his 
life was not very attractive; and though he had been 
born to a baronetcy, and eight thousand a-year, and - 
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the possession of Aylmer Park, I do not think that 
he was, or had been, a happy man. 

Lady Aylmer was more fortunate. She had oc- 
cupations of which her husband knew nothing, and 
for which he was altogether unfit. Though she could 
not succeed in making retrenchments, she could and 
did succeed in keeping the household books. Sir 
Anthony could only blow up the servants when they 
were thoughtless enough to come in his way, and in 
doing that was restricted by his wife’s presence. But 
Lady Aylmer could get at them day and night. She 
had no gout to impede her progress about the house 
and grounds, and could make her way to places which 
the master never saw; and then she wrote many letters 
daily, whereas Sir Anthony hardly ever took a pen in 
his hand. And she knew the cottages of all the poor 
about the place, and knew also all their sins of omis- 
sion and commission. She was driven out, too, every 
day, summer and winter, wet and dry, and consumed 
enormous packets of wool and worsted, which were 
sent to her monthly from York. And she had a com- 
panion in her daughter, whereas Sir Anthony had no 
companion. Wherever Lady Aylmer went Miss 
Aylmer went with her, and relieved what might other- 
wise have been the tedium of her life. She had been 
a beauty on a large scale, and was still aware that she 
had much in her personal appearance which justified 
pride. She carried herself uprightly, with a command- 
ing nose and broad forehead; and though the graces 
of her own hair had given way to a front, there was 
something even in the front which added to her 
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dignity, if it did not make her a handsome woman. 

Miss Aylmer, who was the eldest of the younger 
generation, and who was now gently descending from 
her fortieth year, lacked the strength of her mother’s 
character, but admired her mother’s ways, and followed 
Lady Aylmer in all things,—at a distance. She was 
very good,—as indeed was Lady Aylmer,—entertain- 
ing a high idea of duty, and aware that her own 
life admitted of but little self-indulgence. She had no 
pleasures, she incurred no expenses; and was quite 
alive to the fact that as Aylmer Park required a regi- 
ment of lazy, gormandizing servants to maintain its 
positign in the county, the Aylmers themselves should 
not be lazy, and should not gormandize. No one was 
more careful with her few shillings than Miss Aylmer. 
She had, indeed, abandoned a life’s correspondence 
with an old friend because she would not pay the 
postage on letters to Italy. She knew thai it was for 
the honour of the family that one of her brothers 
should sit in Parliament, and was quite willing to deny 
herself a new dress because sacrifice must be made 
to lessen electioneering expenses. She knew that it 
was her lot to be driven about slowly in a carriage 
with a livery servant before her and another behind 
her, and then eat a dinner which the cook-maid would 
despise. She was aware that it was her duty to be 
snubbed by her mother, and to encounter her father’s 
ill-temper, and to submit to her brother’s indifference, 
and to have, so to say, the slightest possible modicum 
of personal individuality. She knew that she had 
never attracted a man’s love, and might hardly hope 
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to make friends for the comfort of her coming age. 
But still she was contented, and felt that she had con- 
solation for it all in the fact that she was an Aylmer. 
She read many novels, and it cannot but be supposed 
that something of regret would steal over her as she 
remembered that nothing of the romance of life had 
ever, or could ever, come in her way. She wept over 
the loves of many women, though she had never been 
happy or unhappy in her own. She read of gaiety, 
though she never encountered it, and must have known 
that the world elsewhere was less dull than it was at 
Aylmer Park. But she took her life as it came, with- 
out a complaint, and prayed that God would make her 
humble in the high position to which it had pleased 
Him to call her. She hated Radicals, and thought that 
Essays and Reviews, and Bishop Colenso, came direct 
from the Evil One. She taught the little children in 
the parish, being specially urgent to them always to 
courtesy when they saw any of the family; and was as 
ignorant, meek, and stupid a poor woman as you shall 
find anywhere in Europe. 

It may be imagined that Captain Aylmer, who knew 
the comforts of his club and was accustomed to life 
in London, would feel the dulness of the paternal roof 
to be almost unendurable. In truth, he was not very 
fond of Aylmer Park, but he was more gifted with 
patience than most men of his age and position, and 
was aware that it behoved him to keep the Fifth 
Commandment if he expected to have his own days 
prolonged in the land. He therefore made his visits 
periodically, and contented himself with clipping a few 
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days at both ends from the length prescribed by family 
tradition, which his mother was desirous. of exacting. 
September was always to be passed at Aylmer Park, 
because of the shooting. In September, indeed, the 
eldest son himself was wont to be there,—probably with 
a friend or two,—and the fat old servants bestirred 
themselves, and there was something of life about the 
place. At Christmas, Captain Aylmer was there as 
the only visitor, and Christmas was supposed to ex- 
tend from the middle of December to the opening of 
Parliament. It must, however, be explained, that on 
the present occasion his visit had been a matter of 
treaty and compromise. He had not gone to Aylmer 
Park at all till his mother had in some sort assented 
to his marriage with Clara Amedroz. To this Lady 
Aylmer had been very averse, and there had been 
many serious letters. Belinda Aylmer, the daughter of 
the house, had had a bad time in pleading her brother’s 
cause,—and some very harsh words had been uttered; 
—but ultimately the matter had been arranged, and, 
as is usual in such contests, the mother had yielded 
to the son. Captain Aylmer had therefore gone down 
a few days before Christmas, with a righteous feeling 
that he owed much to his mother for her condescension, 
and almost prepared to make himself very disagreeable 
to Clara by way of atoning to his family for his folly 
in desiring to marry her. 

Lady Aylmer was very plain-spoken on the sub- 
ject of all Clara’s shortcomings,—very plain-spoken, 
and very inquisitive. “She will never have ore shill- 
ing, I suppose?” she said. 
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“Yes, ma’am.” Captain Aylmer always called his 
mother ma’am. “She will have that fifteen hundred 
pounds that I told you of.” 

“That is to say, you will have back the money which 
you yourself have given her, Fred. I suppose that 
is the English of it?” Then Lady Aylmer raised her 
eyebrows and looked very wise. 

“Just so, ma’am.” 

“You can’t call that having anything of her own. 
In point of fact she is penniless.” 

“Tt is no good harping on that,” said Captain 
Aylmer, somewhat sharply. 

“Not in the least, my dear; no good at all. Of 
course you have looked it all in the face. You will 
be a poor man instead of a rich man, but you will have 
enough to live on,—that is if she doesn’t have a large 
family ;—which of course she will.” 

“T shall do very well, ma’am.” 

“You might do pretty well, I dare say, if you could 
live privately, at Perivale, keeping up the old family 
house there, and having no expenses; but you'll find 
even that close enough with your seat in Parliament, 
and the necessity there is that you should be half the 
year in London. Of course she won’t go to London. 
She can’t expect it. All that had better be made quite 
clear at once.” Hence had come the letter about the 
house at Perivale, containing Lady Aylmer’s advice on 
that subject, as to which Clara made no reply. 

Lady Aylmer, though she had given in her assent, 
was still not altogether without hope. It might be 
possible that the two young people could be brought 
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to see the folly and error of their ways before it 
would be too late; and that Lady Aylmer, by a judicious 
course of constant advice, might be instrumental in 
opening the eyes, if not of the lady, at any rate of the 
gentleman. She had great reliance on her own powers, 
and knew well that a falling drop will hollow a stone. 
Her son manifested no hot eagerness to complete his 
folly in a hurry, and to cut the throat of his pros- 
pects out of hand. Time, therefore, would be allowed 
to her, and she was a woman who could use time with 
patience. Having, through her son, despatched her ad- 
vice about the house at Perivale,—which simply 
amounted to this, that Clara should expressly state 
her willingness to live there alone whenever it might 
suit her husband to be in London or elsewhere,—she 
went to work on other points connected with the Ame- 
droz family, and eventually succeeded in learning some- 
thing very much like the truth as to poor Mrs. Asker- 
ton and her troubles. At first she was so comfortably 
horror-stricken by the iniquity she had unravelled,—so 
delightfully shocked and astounded,—as to believe that 
the facts as they then stood would suffice to annul the 
match. 

“You don’t tell me,” she said to Belinda, “that 
Frederic’s wife will have been the friend of such a 
woman as that!” And Lady Aylmer, sitting upstairs 
with her household books before her, put up her great 
fat hands and her great fat arms, and shook her head, 
—front and all,—in most satisfactory dismay. 

“But I suppose Clara did not know it.” Belinda had 
considered it to be an act of charity to call Miss 
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Amedroz Clara since the family consent had been given. 

“Didn’t know it! They have been living in that 
sort of way that they must have been confidantes in 
everything. Besides, I always hold that a woman is 
responsible for her female friends.” 

“T think if she consents to drop her at once,—that 
is, absolutely to make a promise that she will never 
speak to her again,—Frederic ought to take that as suf- 
ficient. That is, of course, mamma, unless she has 
had anything to do with it herself.” 

“After this I don’t know how I’m to trust her. I 
don’t indeed., It seems to me that she has been so art- 
ful throughout. It has been a regular case of catch- 
ing.” 

“T suppose, of course, that she has been anxious to 
marry Frederic;—but perhaps that was natural.” 

“ Anxious;—look at her going there just when he 
had to meet his constituents. How young women can 
do such things passes me! And how it is that men 
don’t see it all, when it’s going on just under their 
noses, I can’t understand. And then her getting my 
poor dear sister to speak to him when she was dying! 
I didn’t think your aunt would have been so weak.” 
It will be thus seen that there was entire confi- 
dence on this subject between Lady Aylmer and her 
daughter. 

We know what were the steps taken with reference 
to the discovery, and how the family were waiting for 
Clara’s reply. Lady Aylmer, though in her words she 
attributed so much mean cunning to Miss Amedroz, 
still was disposed to believe that that lady would show 
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rather a high spirit on this occasion; and trusted to 
that high spirit as the means for making the breach 
which.she still hoped to accomplish. It had been in- 
tended,—or rather desired,—that Captain Aylmer’s 
letter should have been much sharper and authoritative 
than he had really made it; but the mother could not 
write the letter herself, and had felt that to write in 
her own name would not have served to create anger 
on Clara’s part against her betrothed. But she had 
quite succeeded in inspiring her son with a feeling of 
horror against the iniquity of the Askertons. He was 
prepared to be indignantly moral; and perhaps,—per- 
haps,—the misguided Clara might be silly enough to 
say a word for her lost friend! Such being the pres- 
ent position of affairs there was certainly ground for 
hope. 

And now they were all waiting for Clara’s answer. 
Lady Aylmer had well calculated the course of post, 
and knew that a letter might reach them by Wednesday 
morning. “Of course she will not write on Sunday,” 
she had said to her son, “but you have a right to ex- 
pect that not another day should go by.” Captain 
Aylmer, who felt that they were putting Clara on her 
trial, shook his head impatiently, and made no im- 
mediate answer. Lady Aylmer, triumphantly feeling 
that she had the culprit on the hip, did not care to 
notice this. She was doing the best she could for his 
happiness,—as she had done for his health, when in 
days gone by she had administered to him his infantine 
rhubarb and early senna; but as she had never then 
expected him to like her doses, neither did she now ex- 
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pect that he should be well pleased at the remedial 
measures to which he was to be subjected. 

No letter came on the Wednesday, nor did any come 
on the Thursday, and then it was thought by the ladies 
at the Park that the time had come for speaking a 
word or two. Belinda, at her mother’s instance, be- 
gan the attack,—not in her mother’s presence, but when 
she only was with her brother. 

“Tsn’t it odd, Frederic, that Clara shouldn’t write 
about those people at Belton?” 

“ Somersetshire is the other side of London, and let- 
ters take a long time.” 

“But if she had written on Monday, her answer 
would have been here on Wednesday morning ;—indeed, 
you would have had it Tuesday evening, as mamma 
sent over to Whitby for the day mail letters.” Poor 
Belinda was a bad lieutenant, and displayed too much 
of her senior ‘officer’s tactics in thus showing how 
much calculation and how much solicitude there had 
been as to the expected letter. 

“Tf I am contented I suppose you may be,” said the 
brother. 

“But it does seem to me to be so very important! 
If she hasn’t got your letter, you know, it would be 
so necessary that you should write again, so that the 
—the—the contamination should be stopped as soon as 
possible.” Captain Aylmer shook his head and walked 
away. He was, no doubt, prepared to be morally in- 
dignant,—morally very indignant,—at the Askerton 
iniquity ; but he did not like the word contamination as 
applied to his future wife. 
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“Frederic,” said his mother, later on the same day, 
—when the hardly-used groom had returned from his 
futile afternoon’s inquiry at the neighbouring post- 
town,—“I think you should do something in this 
affair.” 

“Do what, ma’am? Go off to Belton myself?” 

“No, no. I certainly would not do that. In the first 
place it would be very inconvenient to you, and in the 
next place it would not be fair upon us. I did not 
mean that at all. But I think that something should be 
done. She should be made to understand.” 

“You may be sure, ma’am, that she understands as 
well as anybody.” 

“TI dare say she is clever enough at these kind of 
things.” 

“What kind of things?” 

“Don’t bite my nose off, Frederic, because I am 
anxious about your wife.” 

“What is it that you wish me to do? I have written 
to her, and can only wait for her answer.” 

“It may be that she feels a delicacy in writing to 
you on such a subject; though I own However, to 
make a long story short, if you like, I will write to her 
myself.” 

“T don’t see that that would do any good. It would 
only give her offence.” 

“Give her offence, Frederic, to receive a letter 
from her future mother-in-law ;—from me! Only think, 
Frederic, what you are saying.” 

“Tf she thought she was being bullied about this, 
she would turn rusty at once.” 
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“Turn rusty! What am I to think of a young lady 
who is prepared to turn rusty,—at once, too, because 
she is cautioned by the mother of the man she pro- 
fesses to love against an improper acquaintance,— 
against an acquaintance so very improper?” Lady 
Aylmer’s eloquence should have been heard to be ap- 
preciated. It is but tame to say that she raised her 
fat arms and fat hands, and wagged her front,—her 
front that was the more formidable as it was the old 
one, somewhat rough and dishevelled, which she was 
wont to wear in the morning. The emphasis of her 
words should have been heard, and the fitting solemnity 
of her action should have been seen. “If there were 
any doubt,” she continued to say, “but there is no 
doubt. There are the damning proofs.” There are 
certain words usually confined to the vocabularies of 
men, which women such as Lady Aylmer delight to 
use on special occasions, when strong circumstances de- 
mand strong language. As she said this she put her 
hand below the table, pressing it apparently against her 
own august person; but she was in truth indicating the 
position of a certain valuable correspondence, which 
was locked up in the drawer of her writing-table. 

“You can write if you like it, of course; but I think 
you ought to wait a few more days.” 

“Very well, Frederic; then I will wait. I will wait 
till Sunday. I do not wish to take any step of which 
you do not approve. If you have not heard by Sunday 
morning, then I will write to her—on Monday.” 

On the Saturday afternoon life was becoming: in- 
expressibly disagreeable to Captain Aylmer, and he be- 
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gan to meditate an escape from the Park. In spite 
of the agreement between him and his mother, which 
he understood to signify that nothing more was to be 
said as to Clara’s wickedness, at any rate till 
Sunday after post-hour, Lady Aylmer had twice at- 
tacked him on the Saturday, and had expressed her 
opinion that affairs were in a very frightful position. 
Belinda went about the house in melancholy guise, 
with her eyes rarely lifted off the ground, as though 
she were prophetically weeping the utter ruin of her 
brother’s respectability. And even Sir Anthony had 
raised his eyes and shaken his head, when, on opening 
the post-bag at the breakfast-table,—an operation which 
was always performed by Lady Aylmer in person,—her 
ladyship had exclaimed, “Again no letter!” Then 
Captain Aylmer thought that he would fly, and resolved 
that, in the event of such flight, he would give special 
orders as to the re-direction of his own letters from the 
post-office at Whitby. 

That evening, after dinner, as soon as his mother 
and sister had left the room, he began the subject with 
his father. “I think I shall go up to town on Monday, 
sir,” said he. , 

“So soon as that. I thought you were to stop till 
the 9th.” 

“There are things I must see to in London, and I 
believe I had better go at once.” 

“Your mother will be greatly disappointed.” 

“T shall be sorry for that;—but business is busi- 
ness, you know.” Then the father filled his glass and 
passed the bottle. He himself did not at all like the 
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idea of his son’s going before the appointed time, but 
he did not say a word of himself. He looked at the 
red-hot coals, and a hazy glimmer of a thought passed 
through his mind, that he too would escape from 
Aylmer Park,—if it were possible. 

“Tf you'll allow me, I'll take the dog-cart over to 
Whitby on Monday, for the express train.” 

“You can do that certainly, but——” 

yoIcr 

“Have you spoken to your mother yet?” 

“Not yet. I will to-night.” 

“T think she'll be a little angry, Fred.” There was a 
sudden tone of subdued confidence in the old man’s 
voice as he made this suggestion, which, though it was 
by no means a customary tone, his son well under- 
stood. “Don’t you think she will be;—eh, a little?” 

“She shouldn’t go on as she does with me about 
Clara,” said the Captain. 

“ Ah,—I supposed there was something of that. Are 
you drinking port?” 

“Of course I know that she means all that is good,” 
said the son, passing back the bottle. 

“Oh yes ;—she means all that is good.” 

“ She is the best mother in the world.” 

“You may say that, Fred ;—and the best wife.” 

“But if she can’t have her own way altogether—— 
Then the son paused, and the father shook his head. 

“Of course she likes to have her own way,” said 
Sir Anthony. 

“Tt’s all very well in some things.” 

“Yes ;—it’s very well in some things.” 
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“But there are things which a man must decide for 
himself.” 

“IT suppose there are,” said Sir Anthony, not ventur- 
ing to think what those things might be as regarded 
himself. 

“Now, with reference to marrying—— 

“T don’t know what you want with marrying at all, 
Fred. You ought to be very happy as you are. By 
heavens, I don’t know any one who ought to be happier. 
If I were you, I know - 

“ But you see, sir, that’s all settled.” 

“Tf it’s all settled, I suppose there’s an end of it.” 

“It’s no good my mother nagging at one.” 

“My dear boy, she’s been nagging at me, as you call 
it, for forty years. That’s her way. The best woman 
in the world, as we were saying ;—but that’s her way. 
And it’s the way with most of them. They can do any- 
thing if they keep it up;—anything. The best thing is 
to bear it if you’ve got it to bear. But why on earth 
you should go and marry, seeing that you’re not the 
eldest son, and that you’ve got everything on earth that 
you want as a bachelor, I can’t understand. I can’t 
indeed, Fred. By heaven, I can’t!” Then Sir An- 
thony gave a long sigh, and sat musing awhile, think- 
ing of the club in London to which he belonged, but 
which he never entered ;—of the old days in which he 
had been master of a bedroom near St. James’s Street, 
—of his old friends whom he never saw now, and of 
whom he never heard, except as one and another, year 
after year, shuffled away from their wives to that 
world in which there is no marrying or giving in mar- 
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riage. “Ah, well,” he said, “I suppose we may as 
well go into the drawing-room. If it is settled, I sup- 
pose it is settled. But it really seems to me that your 
mother is trying to do the best she can for you. It 
really does.” 

Captain Aylmer did not say anything to his mother 
that night as to his going, but as he thought of his 
prospects in the solitude of his bedroom, he felt really 
grateful to his father for the solicitude which Sir 
Anthony had displayed on his behalf. It was not often 
that he received paternal counsel, but now that it had 
come he acknowledged its value. That Clara Ame- 
droz was a self-willed woman he was aware. She was 
self-reliant, at any rate,—and by no means ready to 
succumb with that pretty feminine docility which he 
would like to have seen her evince. He certainly would 
not wish to be “nagged” by his wife. Indeed he 
knew himself well enough to assure himself that he 
would not stand it for a day. In his own house he 
would be master, and if there came tempests he would 
rule them. He could at least promise himself that. 
As his mother had been strong, so had his father been 
weak. But he had,—as he felt thankful in knowing,— 
inherited his mother’s strength rather than his father’s 
weakness. But, for all that, why have a tempest to 
rule at all? Even though a man do rule his domestic 
tempests, he cannot have a very quiet house with them. 
Then again he remembered how very easily Clara had 
been won. He wished to be just to all men and women, 
and to Clara among the number. He desired even to 
be generous to her,—with a moderate generosity. But 
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above all things he desired not to be duped. What if 
Clara had in truth instigated her aunt to that deathbed 
scene, as his mother had more than once suggested! 
He did not believe it. He was sure that it had not 
been so. But what if it were so? His desire to be 
generous and trusting was moderate ;—but his desire not 
to be cheated, not to be deceived, was immoderate. 
Upon the whole might it not be well for him to wait a 
little longer, and ascertain how Clara really intended 
to behave herself in this emergency of the Askertons? 
Perhaps after all, his mother might be right. 

On the Sunday the expected letter came;—but be- 
fore its contents are made known, it will be well that 
we should go back to Belton, and see what was done 
by Clara in reference to the tidings which her lover 
had sent her. 
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